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THE 


PREFACE 


TO THE 

SEVENTH ENGLISH EDITION 

OF 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. 


The first English version of these Essa^^^s wa*. 
published in the year 1603 , by Mr. Horio,* but 
they were much better translated in the reign of 
king Charles II. by Charles Cotton, Esq. (famous for 
his witty poetry on the Wonders of the Peak), and 
George Savil, marquis of Hallifax, then lord privy- 
seal, and afteiwards president of the council, to 
whom that translation was dedicated, honoured it 
with his special approbation, by the following letter 
to the translator, at his house at liorisford, in Dei'by- 
shirc. 

* This gentleman, whose ancestors were tlic Florii of Sienna, ir^ 
Tuscany, was for sonic time a teacher at Magdalen College, in the 
University of Oxford ; and, after king James I. came to the crown, 
was appointed tutor to prince Henry, in the Italian and French 
tongues ; and compiled a Dictionary, Italian and English, which 
was first printed at London, in 1597. Having lived to a good old 
age, he died at Fulham, of the plague, in 1625. 
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« Sir, * ^ ‘ 

“ I have too long delayed my thanks to you for giving me 
“ Such an obliging evidence of your remembrance : That alond 
would have been a welcome present ; but when joined with the 
book in the world I am best entertained with, it raiseth a strong 
desire in me to be better known, where I am sure to be so 
** much pleased. 1 have, until now, thought wit could not be 
translated ; and do still retain so much of that opinion, that 1 
** believe it impossible, except by one whose genius cometh up to 
that of the author. You have the original strength of his 
** thought, that it almost tempts a man to believe the transraigra- 
** tion of souls ; and that his, being used to hills, is come into the 
moor-lands, to reward us here in England, for doing him more 
" right than liis country will afford him. He "hath by your 
means mended his first edition. To transplant and make 
him ours, is not only a valuable acquisition to us, but a 
just cynsure of the critical impertinence of those French 
“ scribblers, who have taken pains to make little cavils and ex- 
ceptions to lessen the reputation of this great man, whom 
nature hath made too big to confine him to tl)e exact- 
ness of a studied style. He let his mind have its full flight, 
" and slioweth, by a generous kind of negligence, that he did 
not write for praise, but to give tlie world a true picture of 
himself, and of mankind. He scorned affected periods, or to 
please the mistaken reader with an empty chime of words 
He hath no affection to set himself out, and dependeth wholly 
upon the natural force of what is his own, and the excellent 
'' application of what he borroweth. 

You sec, sir, I have kindness enough for Monsieur de Mon- 
taigne to be your rival ; but nobody can now pretend to be in 
equal competition with you : I do willingly yield it is no small 
matter for a man, to do to a more prosperous lover ; and if 
you will repay this piece of justica with anotJier, pray believe, 
“ that he who can translate such an author without doing him 
^ wrong, must not only make me glad, hut proud of being his 

Very humble Servant, 

Hallifax.'* 
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To the commendation of Montaigne, and his in- 
genious translator, by so great a man, it will be 
needless to add more ; but it may be presumed the 
reader will here expect to be satisfied, wherein this 
is so much preferable to any of the former editions 
in English. 

Mr. Cotton indeed succeeded to a miracle in his 
translation of so celebrated a piece : and we are 
thoroughly persuaded that very few Frenchmen, 
except perhaps some natives of Guienne, were they 
to undertake the task, would find themselves capa- 
ble of turning Montaigne’s Essays into modem 
French, with the same spirit, and the same justice 
to the author ; but yet our translator was far from 
infallible. He had certainly one of the mo«t diffi- 
cult books in the world to struggle with, as he com- 
plained himself in his Preface, when he says, “ The 
“ language of his original was in many places so 
“ ungrammatical and abstruse, that though he un- 

derstood French as well as any man, he had 
“ sometimes been forced to grope for his meaning.” 
It is no wonder then that his translation was often 
mistaken in the true sense of the author, any more 
tlian that tlie style of it should, after more than 
seventy years, appear in many places uncouth and 
obsolete. Indeed the latter was polished or rather 
modernised in some pages of our last etlition ; but in 
the present one, it is corrected and improved 
throughout, besides the rectifying of many mistakes, 
which Mr. Cotton probably would not have been 
guilty ofi had hebecn assistedby those dictionaries pub- 
lished since his time, that are the best explainersof the 
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Gascon language, which was Montaigne’s mother' 
tongue. 

, This new edition will, it is presumed, be received 
by the public, with the more favour, not only be- 
cause the editor had those helps so necessary lor 
explaining the author’s true meaning, but because it 
is translated from that accurate French edition of 
these Essays in 1724 , by Peter Coste, wlio formerly 
translated many of Mr. Locke’s excellent tracts 
with applause, into the French language, and was 
therefore encouraged in executing the said edition 
of Montaigne’s Essays, by the subscription of 
many of our chief nobility and gentry. 

After submitting our best efforts for doing it jus- 
tice, to«the candour of the public, wc refer them to 
what Mr. Coste himself has said, of the jireference 
of his to all the other French editions. 



PREFACE 


OF 

PETER COSTE, 

TO HIS 

FRENCH EDITION 

OF 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS; 


^xLL men of good sense liavc long been agreed as to the me- 
rit of Montaigne’s Essays, For my own part, I do jiot pre- 
tend to make a formal harangue in their praise, nor to enter into a 
discussion of the criticisms that have been passed upon them : 
for as to their merit, J can add nothing to what has been ah'eady 
said of it by others ; and am persuaded, that such as shall read 
the work, with any application, will he easily convinced of the 
weakness of most of those criticisms. 

But there is one thing ujxm which I cannot help making some 
reflections, before 1 show the advantages of this edition above 
those which have been published hitherto } and that is the noble 
candour Montaigne has demonstrated throughout the whole 
book, and from which he has not once departed. 

Montaigne has been very much censured for having made 
himself so much the subject of his book : but this objection has 
been refuted a thousand times, and 1 have heard it very often 
repeated in company, where I could easily perceive, that they 
who made it were not very well acquainted with Montaigne’s 
manner of painting himself in this book. He has done it with 
so much sincerity, that there is all the reason in the world to 
believe tliat he engaged in so difficult an undertaking, not so 
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mudi out of vanity, as to communicate instruction. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that the picture he has here drawn of himself, i« 
in the nature of a faithful mirror, wherein all men may discover 
some of their own features, if they will but take tlic trouble ip 
view themselves in it attentively, and with an honest design to 
&ec what they are in reality. And to good purpose will U be ; 
for, in tills world, a man must be very careful to inspect himself, 
or, by living at random, be incessantly exposed to the derision of 
other men, and be a prey to his own foibles, always in uneasiness 
and confusion, and always repining at evils, of which he will 
neither know the cause, nor the proper remedy. If,” as 
Montaigne says,* very well u|>on this occasion, the world com • 
plains, that I speak too much of myself, I complain that they 
do not so much iis think of themselves.” Would men hut 
try to imitate Montaigne’s freedom, and paint themselves in their 
genuine colours, they will soon perceive the undertaking not to 
be so blameabJe, as it is diflicult to execute. 

The generality of mankind are so blinded by a folse complai- 
sance to themsehes, and by an iinjiLstifiuble kind of shame, that, 
far from being able to unmask ilieinselvcs to the public, with that 
amiable sincerity wtiich appears in Montaigne, they have not 
even the courage to pry into the secret recesses of their own 
hearts, in order to make a private discovery to themselves of their 
own foibles, levities, and the true motives of their actions. 
That undoubtedly is the reason why, of so many writers who 
have appeared in print since Montaigne, and of whom most 
have been but faint imitators (a tribe which has ever been the 
most numerous iu the republic of letters), thciv has not appeared 
one who attempted to waUk iu his steps. 

This is so remarkable, that tlie duke of Buckingham, marquis 
of Normandy, &c. famous for a nice discernment, and a judg- 
ment which was never suspected of being clouded by an idle 
compliance, or ill grounded prejudices, took occasion from 
Iwjnce to pass a noble compliment upon Montaigne. For, after 
having mentioned Cicero and lord Chancellor Bacon, as two ex- 


Yol. iii. cha|i. 1. 
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cdlent geniuses, whose conduct was so Inconsistent wkh the wise 
maxims which adorned their writings, he says that those two ce- 
lebrated authors would have done much more service to the pub- 
lic, if they had given it a candid and particular account of\he 
true causes of that contradiction. But,” he adds,* we must 
never expect so much sincerity in any uTiter, except the in- 
eompar^^ble Montaigne, who is like to stand alone to all pos- 
terity. 1 know very well,” continues the duke of Bucking- 
ham, ‘‘ that Montaigne is charged witli vanity, but in piy opi- 
nion wkliout reason — And supposing it true that he has not 
!)ecii altogether exempt from it, never did any person take so 
^ riglit a method to disguise it for as all his vanity w'as to pub- 
lisli his foibles and imperfections as freely as his good qualities, k 
was a vanity of a very particular species, and perhaps would de- 
sei ec another name. 

Montaigne speaks of his book, wkh the same frankness as he 
docs of liiinself. ^ 

Bedsides the quotations with w^hich he has enriched it, he con* 
fesses ingenuously tliat he ha^ concealed the names of many ce- 
lebrated autliors, whose reasons and comparisons he has trans- 
planted into his work, purposely to awe those rash ceiisurers, who 
no sooner see a new book come out, but they set about criticis- 
ing it ; moreover, so far was he from a thought of appropriating 
the sentiments of another writer to himself, that he says,t He 
sliould love any one that could by a clear judgment strip him 
‘‘ of his borrow^ed feathers.” For my own part, I have not ta- 
ken a great deal of pains to trace those foreign tlioughts, yet f 
have discovered a good number of them in each volume, 
though more by chance, or by memory, than by that sort of dis- 
ccrnincii^ which Moijtaignc requires in tlnose wl\o should un- 
dertake to divest him of his plumage. 

He tells us w kh the same frankness, J “ That he aspires every 
‘‘ where to rise to an equality with his thefts, and to go tije 
“ same pace witli them but he adds, it is as much owring to 

* Vol. ii. p. 266, of tbe Works of John Siieflicld duke of Buckm^ham, 
f VoJ. ii. of Montaigne's Essays, chap. i. Of Books. 

Vol. i. chap. XXV. Of the Education of Chtldrrn, 

10 
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his application, as his invention/’ Indeed his book abounds 
with passages taken from the best authors, which he has made 
his own, by clothing them in a dress quite new, and often 
move delicate and splendid than what they wear in the original. 
Was I to p^irticularific all these ingenious applications of his, 1 
should write a volume instead of a Preface. One single instance, 
taken from the 2 1st chapter of the first volume, will be sufficient 
to excite the curiosity of such readers, as have a taste for inqui- 
ries of this nature. Almost all the sentiments of that chapter, 
are inserted verbatim from Seneca; and, by the application 
which Montaigne makes of them, they appear to be plain obser- 
vations of the common customs of life, which in short take in all 
human nature. 

But from the very quotations with which Montaigne has cn- 
r idled his b<x)k, some have taken occasion to impeach his since- 
rity, which to dispossess him of, would he entirely to deface his 
character. , How comes it,” say they, “ that Montaigne, who 
has filled his book with such a number of quotations, com- 
“ plains so often and so bitterly of the weakness of his me- 
mory ? From what a source has he dra>vn so many scraps of 
liistory, and all those beautiful passages of which he has 
made such singular applications ? Was it not liis memory that 
furnislied him with the names of so many philosophers, their 
instructive maxims which he quotes at every turn, those long 
‘‘ details which he gives of their sentiments, on the nicest 
questions of natural and moral philosophy, on the nature of 
“ the Divine Being, and of the essence and immortality of the 
«soul?” 

In answer to this objection, without entering into particulars, 
which would caiTy us too far, it may be observed in the first 
place, that for want of memory, Montaigne has sometimes fallea 
into very gross errors, as wdiere he mistook Crates,’^* for So- 
crates;!' one Dionysius, for Diogenes the Cynic; Hcradidcs 
Ponticus,J tor Pythagoras; and where he makes Thales § say the 
vt?ry^contrary to wliat he said, as he sometimes did Plutarch jj 

' * Vol. iii. chap. 12. i Vol. i. chap. 24, { Vol. i. chap. SS. 

J V»;l. iii. i hap. 2. |1 Vo] ii. chap. 3, and 28, 
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bis most intimate friend^ whose works he always had in his 
hands, and from whom he was inseparable, even at the time hc^ 
was inclined to be without the company* and the remembrance 

of every other book.” 

In the second place, it is not owing to memofV) nor was it in 
the heat of composition, that Montaigne embellished his book 
with all tlie quotations’ that now appear in it : he inserted them 
for the most part at his leisure, and as he met with them in the 
books that came in his way. To be convinced of this one need 
only run over the first editions of the Essays, wherein there are 
but few quotations in chapters which were afterwards full charged 
with them. For instance, in the Sd chapter of the 2d Vo- 
lume, for three pages together there is a gieat display of the 
sentiments of all the most celebrated philosophers of antiquity^ 
concerning the nature of God ; but there is not a single word 
of it in the first edition of the Essays printed at Bourdcaux in 
1580, nor in that at Paris in 1588, And in the editioh which 1 
have now put out, it will appear to every reader, that Montaigne 
met with all those sentiments very exactly explained in Cicero, 
fi om whence it was very easy for him, without any effort of the 
memory, to transplant them into his book. 

Here 1 cannot avoid taking notice of a censure which Mon- 
taigne lias very frankly passed upon himself, and as to which no- 
body has ever once thought fit to contradict him : and that is 
what he says in his third volume, of his loose and incoherent 
way of writing, or as he calls it himself, by leaps and skips.f 

This defect is not absolutely owing, as has been always believ- 
ed, to the particular genius of Montaigne, which unaccountably 
drew him from one subject to another, so that he was not capa- 
pable of giving more order and connection to his own thoughts ; 
but to the many additions which he made here and there to his 
book, as often as it came to be reprinted. If wc only compare 
the first editions of the Essays witii those that followed, it is ob- 
vious that those frequent additions have very much perplexed 
and confounded such arguments as were originally very clear, and 


* Vo!, iii. chap. 4, 


f Vol. iii. chap. 8. 
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very well connected. Montaigne’s style, sucli as it appears in 
tlie first editions, and such as it sfcmds in the latter editions, af- 
ter having been corrupted by those additions, might be compared 
to a pearl necklace ; with those pearls, though at first all per- 
fectly round, and of an equal size, others should be mixed af- 
terwards altogether as round, but much larger, which at the 
same time that they enhanced the price of the iiecklkce, would 
deprive it of great part of its beauty. The case is the same with 
most of the thoughts which Montaigne has inserted, from time 
to time, in his book. One would be sorry to lose them, though, 
by the manner of engrafting them in it, they disfigure it in many 
places. Because Montaigne himself could, without any difficul- 
ty, perceive the chain of his first thoughts, notwithstanding all 
his Insertions that broke tlie connection, he imagined that a reader 
of any attention would discern them as well as he did. But in 
some parts of his work, the traces of that connection are so faint 
and obsci/re, that it cannot be perceived without consulting the 
most ancient editions. Of this there is a very remarkable in- 
stance in the notes of Vol.IlI. Book 8, and many others, of 
whicli a more particular discussion would he very disagreeable in 
this place, and cairy me to an excessive lengtli. 

What remains for me, is briefly to demonstrate tlie advan- 
tages of this edition, above all '^hosc that have been published 
hitherto. 

Of all the old editions of the Essays, the only authentic one 
is that published by Angclier at Paris’^ in 1595, from a copy that 
was found after the Author’s decease, as wc are positively assured 
in the title-page, and that had been revised and augmented, 
“ ()ne third more than the former editions.” This is the very 
edition from which 1 have caused mine to be printed, without 
making any other use of those that have appeared since, than 
n»erely to correct tliC laults of the press. The latter editions, in- 
deed, have had greater alterations of the style; but as 1 liavc 
made it a rule to myself, to publish Montaigne’s book just as he 
^ left it to us lilmseU^ I have admitted of none of those pretended 


Wiib ihef dxlrarU uf the king’s lic«*iicc at Pans, Ott. 15, 1594. 
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Corrections of language, which often tend only to enerv’*ate Mon- 
taigne’s sentiment, and sometimes make him say a thing the very 
contrary to what he said before.* 

In the edition of 15f>5, which I have exactly followed, as to 
the text, there is neither a translation of tlie Greek, Latin, and 
Italian passages quoted by Montaigne, nor any discovery of the 
authorities from wliencc 'those passages were taken ; two very ne- 
cessary articles, however, witli which Mademoiselle de Gournay 
chose to embellish the edition of the Essays that she published in 
1635, and which appearing in the subsequent editions, with 
all the mistakes of the first, rendered this work of very little 
value. 

1. To begin with the article of quotations, Mademoiselle dc 
Gournay assures us very expressly in the IVefacc to lier edition of 
the Essays in 1G35, that a person unknown having thought fit 
to search for and name some of the authors whose very words 
liad been repeated by Montaigne, she corrected all tho^errofs he 
had committed, and augmented the list of those authors with 
at least half the number ; so that there remained hut about fifty 
passages, of wliieh she could not discover the source. These 
are her very words which 1 cannot help repeating, ‘‘ As to the 
names of the authors quoted,” says she, w^hieh appear here 
“ (viz. in the edition of 1()35), or which may appear also in 
“ some otlicr impressions, I have revised and compared with 
their text, all those whieli had been applied to it by the un- 
“ known person, retained the true, rejected the false, and aug- 
menteil the former by one half ; so tlmt as to this, there re- 
main only fifty void blanks to be filled up with the names in so 
great a number, as near twelve hundred passages. It was, 
howTver, a very knotty difficulty to find the source of so many 
of the authorities of this book, the author having sometimes 
jumbled two or three together, and at other times w^ith his 
“ usual artifice trumped up some other which rendered the 
search the more perplexing. Be this as it will, I should still 
have been entangled in it, if some persons of honour and 


♦ For instance, Vol, i. chap. 59, in the Note upon the Use of Wine, 
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** learning had not lent me a hand/' Who would not think, 
after what has been said, that the source of most of Montaigne's 
quotations, is faillifiilly pointed out by Mademoiselle Gournay? 
Yet true it is, that her unknown friend, and those persons of 
hotjodr and Icinning, who assisted her in the discovery of the au- 
thors quoted by Montaigne, furnished her with a very imperfect 
list, abounding throughout with quotations that arc fidse, or no- 
thing to the purpose ; for very often there appear the names of 
authors, without specifying their works; as Livy, Petrarch, &c. 
sometimes Cicero or Scncca, Tibullus or Propertius, arc quoted 
all at once for one and the same passage ; sometimes two pas- 
sages, one of which belongs to Cicero, the other to Seneca, are 
ascribed to both, one wlillc to Seneca, and another wliile to Ci- 
cero; a passage of Lucretius is charged to Plautus ; verses out 
of Virgil to Lucan, and verses out of Lucan to Virgil ; and some- 
times the verses of some modern poet are placed to the account 
of EnniuS, Virgil, and Ovid. Being obliged by all these mis- 
takes to give no credit to this list, I have not pointed out the 
source of any passage, till after 1 had seen it with my own eyes 
in the original author ; and by my own searches, and those of 
some learned men, whom I always found my account in consult- 
ing, I at length discovered them all, save only about ten f>r 
twelve passages of very little importance. 

How trifling soever this laliour might seem, I took a pleasure 
in It, because 1 judged it very necessary: for as Montaigne's book 
is crowded with passages out of the best authors, which he often 
diverted frtan their original sense, that lie might thereby be en- 
abled to express his own tlioughts with moie beauty and spirit, 
the artfulness and agrceablene&s of those applications ( ould only 
be discovered by examining tJiose very passjiges at tJie fountain- 
head. But wlio ^^-ould trouble himself to go in search after two 
or three verees of a hcmcstic of Lucretius or Catullus, a few jic- 
riocls of Seneca or of Cicero, a passage of Sallust, or of Titus 
Livy, unless it was plainly pointed out to liiin where he might be 
sure to iind them. 

2. Alaithful translation of the Greek, Latin, and Italian pas- 
sages quoted by Montfiiguc, was altogether as neces^ry. Made- 
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moisellc de Goiirnay also undertook this task ; but on a close ex- 
amination of her performance, I soon perceived that it would be 
easier for me to make an entire new translation, tlian to amegd 
that of Mademoiselle Gournay, besides that the confounding of 
my French with that lady’s, would form a very ridiculous medhy. 
Here I must entreat our book-critics to remember, that Mon- 
taigne having put a sense quite new upon several passages, which 
.1 have rendered into Frencli, I was therefore obliged to transjdant 
Montaigne’s ideas into my translation, without considering whe- 
ther it agreed or not with the sentiments of the authors whose 
expressions Montaigne bon owed* 

3. A very partieular advantage whicli tins edition will have 
beyond all the former editions, is the verification of a great num- 
ber of sentiments, turns of wit, and historical facts with which 
Montaigne has adorned liis book, without namiiig the authors 
from whence he had them. In the first place, I took notice of 
e!ome that presented themselves as it were of tlicir owrf accord, 
and afterwards 1 made it my business to note dowm as many as i 
could possibly discover. By degrees this exameu produced a very 
ample kind of criticism upon Montaigne ; for by searching into 
the authorities which he had recourse to, 1 discovered many errors 
that he committed, either because he did not rightly understand 
the authors he copied, or for want of due retention of their (♦pi- 
nions. And to the end that his exactness might be the more vi- 
sible, as well as his mistakes (which in the main are not so nu- 
merous nor so gross, but there are quite as many, and almost of 
the same kind too, in the most celebrated wTiters, the Salma- 
siuses, Grotiuses,^ &c.), I have at the bottom of the pages, 
quoted the very words of the authors in passages of any import- 
ance, without translating them, when they only say wiiat Mon- 
taigne has since said in French ; but wherever they arc contra- 
dictory to what Montaigne has said, I give an exact translation, 
on purpose to make such contradiction apparent. 

4. This edition is also augmented with a little commentary, 

* See Mr. Barbeyrac's Pieface of his excellent translation of De Jure 

Belli et Pacis,*’ p. 23, ; and I know not bow many more of his comineu* 

tarics on that work. 
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W’bicli consists in a short paraphrase on those passages of Mon- 
taigne whose sense docs not occur easily to the inind^ and in an 
explanation of all antiquated words, which are now grown obso- 
lete. But our virtuosos will say, was it worth while to spend 
time on a thing of so little importance ? I know that all this 
must be reckoned a trifle, by men who have such a clear and well 
grounded knowledge of books as they have. But thesf<i gentlemen 
oiiglit to consider, that as they arc the more respected in tlie 
world, bceaiisc they are few in nunjher, a book only calculated 
for them, would be of no great use to the rest of mankind. 

I have left out of this edition what appears in many others, 
with the title of The Life of Montaigne;” an insipid and in- 
complete abstract of what Montaigne lias said of himself in his 
Essays, and couched in his very words, but by tlieir being de- 
tached from the occasion which jiroduecd them, they lose all 
their spirit and beauty. 

To supply this omission I have added, at the end of the third 
volume, some letters from Montaigne, of which the last is pre- 
fixed to the Natural Theology of Raymond Sebonde, translated 
into French by Montaigne : and the others arc taken from a little 
book which is very scarce, consisting of some posthumous pieces 
of Stephen de la Boetia, which Montaigne put to the press, in 
1571 , about nine years before the fiisi edition of his Essays, 'fhis 
book was first showed to me by the honourable Mr. Stanley, who 
was so very obliging as to put it into my hands, with leave to 
make any extract of it that might answer my purpose. The letter 
wherein Montaigne relates the most remarkable particulars of the 
sickness and death of bis intimate friend Stephen de la Boetia, is 
suificient to demonstrate, that, when he had a mind to take pains, 
he could write in a style very coherent and regular : but in the 
other letters there appears that free natural air which is suitable 
to Montaigne^s common way of writing, and to his genius. 

To conclude, it will not be improper, in my opinion, to take 
notice that Montaigne was born in 1533, that he lived in the 
reigns of Francis I. Henry IL Francis 11. Charles IX. Heniy III. 
and Henry IV. and that he died in 1592, on the 13th of Sep- 
tiemhcr, aged 69 years, 6 months, and 1 1 days. 
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VINDICATION 

or 

t 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. 


These Essays, or rather Miscellanies, because 
they are on various subjects, though tliey have not 
so much order and conncclion as olhers, yet people 
of all ranks extol them above all others whatsoever. 


In many other Miscellanies, both ancient luid mo- 
dern, they complain of an unnecessary heap of quo- 
tations, wiiercas in this they are delighted to find 
authorities quite pertinent to the purpose, intermixed 
with the author’s own thoughts ; Avhich being bold 
and extraordinary, are very effectual to cure fnen of 
their weakness and vanity, and induce them to a 
lawful pursuit of virtue and felicity. But because 
every body is not of this opinion, w'e tvill take notice 
here of what is said for and against these Essay s ; and 
this is the more necessary, because one has frequent 
occasions to talk of this author, his book being uni- 
versally read, and having been often quoted, and 
referred to by the writers of the Spectator, and 
others of the first class. 


The enemies of Montaigne tell us, that his book 
is so far from inspiring liis readers with the love of 
virtue, that, on the contrary, the free and licentious 
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words in some of his discourses teach them some 
vipes of which they were ignorant, or else are the 
occasion that they take a pleasure in speaking of 
them, if not in committing them : that his discourses 
upon several effects of nature are rather fit^to divert 
men’s thoughts from the true religion, than to con- 
vince them of it, and arc altogether unbecoming a 
Christian philosopher : that his propositions and as- 
sertions are, for the most part, very dangerous for 
several persons, who either want learning, or have 
too great a bias for libertinism : that, besides an in- 
different knowledge of practical morals, and of his- 
tory, which Montaigne had acquired in reading 
Seneca* and Plutarcii, having conversed with few 
other books, as he owns himself, he had hardly a 
tincture of other sciences and arts, even not of the 
theory of moral philosophy : that he was as ignorant 
in other parts of philosophy, as physics, metaphysics, 
and logic : that he understood very little of what wc 
call humanity, or the BcUcs Lettres : that he was a 
very ill grammarian, and a bad rhetorician : and that, 
as he talks positively, and boldly, Scaliger used to 
style him “ a bold ignorant.” These angry gentle- 
men likewise pretend, that if his quotations from 
ancient authors, and the little stories he tells us 
about his own temper and inclinations were taken 
out of his book, the rest would amount to little or 
nothing. 

Having thus impartially related the most material 
objections urged against Montaigne, we proceed now 
to mention what is said in his vindication. And we 
'might here, in tlie first place, make use of the long 
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pre&ce Mademoiselle de Goiirnay has prefixed to the 
French folio edition of his Essays, 1635, wherein 
she does not only give a full answer to all objections 
against Montaigne, but also talks of him as of a man 
whose works have revived truth in his age, and which 
therefore she calls “ the quintessence of philosophy, 
the hellebore of man’s folly, the setter at liberty 
“ of the understanding, and the judicial throne of 
“ reason.” ' But we do not think fit to insist upon 
her evidence ; for, notwithstanding the solid argu- 
ments her opinion is grounded upon, she may be 
suspected to be blindfolded with the passionate love 
she had for her adopted father; -and besides, we 
have so many great men to produce in favour of 
Montaigne, that we may, without any prejudice to 
his cause, wave the evidence of that lady. These 
will tell you, that if he has handled any matters with 
an uncommon freedom, it is owing to his generous 
temper, which abhorred any base compliance’? and, 
as to his love for virtue, and his religion, they appeal 
to his book itself, wherein this will appear evident, 
if the passages, alleged to prove the contrary, are 
examined without partiality, an^ not separately by 
themselves; but according to the connection they 
have with what precedes or follows. 

Stephen Pasquier, that sincere writer, who deals 
more fairly with Montaigne than any of his op- 
posers, for he does not conceal his faults, nor pass 
by what may be said to extenuate or excuse them. 

“ Montaigne,” says he, “ in one of his letters, has 
“ several chapters, whereof the body is no ways 
“ answerable to the head ; witness the following : 

b 2 
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“ The History of Spurina ; Of the Ke&cmblance of 

Children to their Pai’ents ; 01‘ the Verses of 
“ Virgil j Of Coaches; Of Lame People; Of Va- 
“ nity, and Physiognomy. In these the author in- 
“ coherently rambles from one subject to another, 
“ without any order or connection. But after all, 
“ we must take of Montaigne what is good, and not 
“ stick to the titles of his chapters, but look into 
“ his discourses ; for possibly he designed to laugh at 
“ himself, at others, and at human capacity, by thus 
“ slighting the rules and servile laws of authors.” 

I shall add on this point, that though several of 
his discourses do contain quite different things from 
what is,promised in the titles, as Pasquicr has ob- 
served, yet it does not always happen so ; and when 
he has done it, methinks, it is rather through af- 
fectation than inadvertenev, to show that he did not 
intend to make a regular work. 'I'his likewise ap- 
pears by the odd, or rather fantastical medley of his 
discourses, wherein from one . ubjcct he makes long 
digressions upon se\'Ci'al others. No doubt, but he 
thought that he might take the same liberty in his 
meditations, as is assumed in common conversations, 
in which, though there be but two or three inter- 
locutors, it is observed tliat there is such a variety 
in their discourses, that if they were set down in 
writing, it would appear that by digressions they are 
run away from their first subject, and that the last 
part of their conversation is very little consistent 
with the first. This I verily believe was his true in- 
tention, that he might present the world with a free 
and original work ; for none of his adversaries will be 
9 * 
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able to convince the world, that this proceeded from 
want of judgment in a man of such parts as they 
are obliged to own in Montaigne. 

He aimed also, sometimes, to conceal his design 
by his titles ; as fiw instance, in liis third book, when 
having spent almost a whole chapter against phy- 
sicians, it is most likely that his view was to conceal 
his real intentions by entitling the same, “ Of the 
“ Resemblance of Children to their Parents.” For 
this gave him an opportunity to tell us, that he was 
afflicted with the gravel as his father was, and to dis- 
course of the cure of several distempers, and at the 
same -time of the uncertainty of physic, or rather ol' 
the ignorance of physicians; from whence I con- 
clude that, in this whole chapter, and several others, 
there is rather a refined art, than ignorance. 

It is somewhat surprising that Montaigne should 
be blamed for quoting ancient writers, when his 
quotations arc made purely to confirm or illustrate 
what he says, seeing Plutarch and several other ex- 
cellent authors have taken the same liberty ; and if 
it be objected, that the quotations in Plutarch arc 
taken from Greek authors, and consequently arc in 
the same language as his, whereas Montaigne has 
stuffed his French book with Greek, Latin, and 
Italian verses ; I answer, that this is trifling; for if 
Montaigne found nothing in his owii language 
worthy of being eited, or else if he thought that 
ancient or foreign writers had better treated the 
matter he speaks of, pray by what law is he forbidden 
to make use of their authority ? I own that, in some 
places, he has translated passages of ancient authors 
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into French, and so dexterously incorporated them 
iiijto his work, that he has in a manner made them his 
own ; but where is the great crime in this, especially 
seeing he has a world of thoughts of his own, which 

arc more sublime and excellent than what he has 

( 

alleged from others ? 

Balzac, in his XIX. Entretieu, reflects upon his dic- 
tion, though at the same time he excuses it. “ He 
“ lived,” says he, “ in the reign of the family of 
“ Valois, and was a Gascon by birth, and therefore 
“ it is impossible but his language must have some- 
“ thing of the vice common to his age and country. 
“ However, we must own that his was an eloquent 
“ soul,* that he expressed his thoughts in nerv'ous, 
masculine expressions, and that his style had 
“ some beauties above what we could have ex- 
** pccted from the age he lived in. I will say no 
more on this head ; and I know that it would be 
a sort of a miracle, that a person could write or 
** speak French politely, in the barbarism of Quercy 
“ and Perigord, where his wife, relations, and 
“ friends, are so many enemies to the purity of the 
“ French tongue. The court style then was like: 
“ wise as corrupt as that of the country, there be- 
ing, at that time, no settled rules for our lan- 
“ guage : and those faults, which are more ancient 
“ than the laws themselves, must be deemed innocent. 

I conclude,” says he in another place, “ that I 
“ have a great veneration for him, and that, in my 
“ opinion, he is comparable to those ancients whom 
** we call Maxims ingenio, arte rudes, 4'c.” And, 
in another, he compares him to a wandering guide 
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who brings his travellers to more agreeable tracks 
than he promised. 

What Balzac says, in relation to the court of 
France in the days of Montaigne, is true enough, 
and very much to the purpose ; but observe here the 
vanity and malice of that hypercritic in reflecting 
upon Montaigne’s country ; as if it were impossible 
that any body born in Perigord or Quercy should 
write French politely. 1 own Balzac has written 
more elegantly than Montaigne, and that the French 
tongue is much indebted to him ; but he whose ex- 
cellency consisted chiefly in the connection or dis- 
position of words, must not, for all that, pretend to 
set up for a judge of the thoughts of Montajgne, as 
he rashly ventured upon in his XVIII. and XIX. 
Eutretiens. 

It is true, Montaigne has some provincial expres- 
sions, but they are few ; and it is to be observed, 
that several words of his, which were at first ex- 
cepted against, have been since adopted by the best 
writers, it being the privilege of great authors, to 
introduce new words. The French word enjoue 
(merry) has not been always in use, though it is now 
in the mouths of all the learned and polite people, 
and Montaigne was the first author that I know of, 
who made use of it ; and so they are obliged to him 
for this word, which does not only signify a merry 
man, but one who carries the very effects of mirth 
in his face, and chiefly upon his cheek (Joiie ). 

They who tell us that Scaliger used to call him a 
bold ignorant, do certainly a greater injury to Scali- 
ger than to Montaigne ; for the reputation of the 
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former, great as it is, will never so far bias mankind, 
as to make them believe, that the author of a book, 
wherein there is so much learning, should be an 
ignorant. Scaliger was a better judge both of men 
and books, and as this is not to be found in any one 
of his works, I think one may venture to 'say, that 
this calumny was contrived by some of Montaigne’s 
envious enemies, who, not having capacity enough to 
encounter him, made use of this artifice to run down 
his merit with that great name. 

hfonsieur de PJassac, a great admirer of Mon- 
taigne, converted his cjiapter of the Vanity of 
Words into modern Frcjich ; but, as he owns it him- 
self, it was no more Montaigne’s whose similies and 
proverbial expressions have greater energy, than the 
nice politeness of the modern French language ; 
and, besides, Montaigne’s discourse is cveiy where 
full of sentences and solid reason, which do not 
always admit that smooth but empty way of writing, 
so much in vogue in France. 

As fi)r the rest, there is hardly any human book 
extant, so fit as this to teach men what they are, and 
lead them insensibly to a reasonable observation of the 
most secret springs of their actions j and, as cardi- 
nal Perron said, it ought to be the manual of all- 
gentlemen, especially as his uncommon way of teach- 
ing, wins people to tlic practice of virtue, as much 
as other books flight them from it, by being dogma- 
tical and imperious. 

Thus we have answered all the material objections 
Qiade against Montaigne ; for I think the other trifles 
which are objected against him, do not deserve to be 
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taken notice of; and I AYonder that the author of the 
Search after Truth, should spend his time upon them, 
in a manner so unbecoming his character. He tells 
us, after Balzac and some others, that Montaigne’s 
vanity and pride were not suitable to an author and 
philosoplier ; that it was ridiculous and needless for 
him to keep a page, who had hardly 6000 livres a 
year, and more ridiculous still to have so often men- 
tioned it in his writings : but I may answer, that it 
was very common in his time for gentlemen of ho- 
nourable- extraction to keep a page, in order to de- 
note their quality, though their estate could hardly 
afford them to keep a footman ; and that the 
6000 livres a year were more then, than 20000 now- 
a-days. It was likewise very much unbecoming the 
gravity of our famous Searcher after Truth, to rail at 
Montaigne because he kept a clerk when he was 
counsellor in the parh'ament of Bourdeaux : for 
Montaigne having exercised that noble employment 
but for a short time, in his youth, he had no occa- 
sion to mention it ; and who will believe that he 
concealed it out of vanity : he who, in the opinion 
of Malebranche himself, talks of his own imperfec- 
tions and vices with too great a freedom ? It is like- 
wise very ungenerous and ungcntlcman-like to take 
notice, that he did not very well succeed in his may- 
oralty of Bourdeaux ; for the times he lived in were 
very troublesome, and supposing he committed some 
error, which they say without any proof, what is 
that to the merit of his book ? Balzac introduces a 
gentleman speaking thus to an admirer of Mon- 
taigne. “ You may prize your author, if you will, 
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** more than our Cicero, but I cannot fancy that a 
“ man, who governed all the world, was not at least 
“ equal to a person who did not know how to govern 
“ Bourdeaux.” This may very well pass for a jest ; 
but is it a rational way of confuting an author, to 
have recourse to personal reflections, or to some in- 
cidents relating to his private person or quality ? 
This is so mean, that I cannot fancy Balzac could 
be guilty of it ; and I wholly impute it to those who 
published, after his death, some loose discourses on 
several subjects, which they have entitled his En- 
tretiens. 

Notwithstanding these objections, Montaigne al- 
ways had and is like to have admirers, as long as 
sense and reason have any credit in the world. Jus- 
tus Lipsius calls him the French Thales, and Me- 
zeray the Christian Seneca ; and the incomparable 
Thuanus made an eulogy on him, which being very 
short, I shall transcribe it here. 

“ Michael de Montaigne, chevalier, was born at 
“ Perigord, a seat which had the name of his family. 

“ He was made counsellor in the parliament of 
“ Bourdeaux with Stephen de la Boetia, with whom 
“ he contracted so great a friendship, that that dear 
“ friend* of his was, even after his death, the ob- 
“ ject of his respect and veneration. Montaigne 
“ was extraordinary free and sincere, as posterity 
“ will see by his Essays *, for so he has entitled that 
“ immortal monument of his genius. 


^ Montaime therefore always called him his brother, as be called 
M^emoiselle de Gournay, his daughter, upon the same principle. 
Vide the note, p. 21$, of this vol. 
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« WhUe he was at Venice, he was elected mayor 
** of Bourdeaux, which place was bestowed only 
« upon persons of the first quality, and even the go- 
“ vemors of the province thought it was an honour 
“ for thepi. The mareschal de Matignon, who 
“ commanded the king’s forces in that province 
“ during the troubles of the state, had such an 
“ esteem for him, that he communicated the most 
“ important affairs to him, and admitted him into 
“ his council. As I had a correspondence with him 
“ while I was in his country, and since at court, 
“ the conformity of our studies and inclinations 
“ united us most intimately. He died at Montaigne 
“ in the 60 th year of his age." • 

This testimony of Thuanus is sufficient to justify 
the memory of our author, for nobody will believe 
that a man of that integrity, would have been so great 
a friend with so vicious a man, as Montaigne has been 
represented by some who envied him. I shall there- 
fore conclude this discouree with a very remarkable 
circumstance, mentioned by Thuanus in his own life, 
lib. iii. which shows that Montaigne was beloved by 
the greatest princes in his time, and honoured with 
their confidence. “ While the states of the king- 
“ doin,” says he, “ were sitting at Blois, Mon- 
“ taigne and I were discoursing of the division be- 
« tween the king of Navarre, and the duke of 
“ Guise •, whereupon he told me, that he knew the 
“ most seeret thoughts of both those princes, as 
“ having been employed to compose their differ- 
“ ences j and that he was persuaded, that neither 
“ of them was of the religion he professed. That 
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“ the king of Navarre would have willingly em- 
braced the religion of his predecessors, if he had 
“ not feared that his party would abandon him ; 
** and that the duke of Guise would have declared 
himself for the confession of Augsburg,, which the 
cardinal of Lorrain his uncle had inspired him 
** with, if he could have done it, without any prc- 
“ judice to his interests.” 

I thought this circumstance was not unworthy of 
being placed here ; but F must beg the reader’s par- 
don for having detained him so long, and that he 
would attribute it to the respect I have for the me- 
mory of so excellent a man as Montaigne, who 
meets ’.yith a much more favourable entertainment 
in England, than in his native country ; but it must 
be observed, that an author who writes freely of every 
thing, is not suitable to the temper of a servile na- 
tion, that has lost all sense of liberty. 

Monsieur La Bruyere, in his celebrated book of the 
“ Characters and Manners of the Age,” gives ano- 
ther reason why some people condemn Montaigne. 

Two writers,” says he (meaning La Mothc le 
Vayer, and Malebranche), “ have condemned Mon 
“ taigne : I know that author may be justly blamed 
“ in some things, but neither of them will allow him 
“ to have any thing valuable. One of them thinks 
“ too little to taste such an author who thinks a 
“ great deal; and the other thinks too delicately 
“ to be pleased Avith what is natural. This, I be- 
“ lieve,” says he, “ is the general character of 
Montaigne’s enemies.” 
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Tl) 

THE READER. 


X HIS, Reader, is a book altogetlier without guile. 
It tells thee at the entrance of it^ that I had no 
view ill publisliing it, but what was domestic and 
private. I have had no regard in it, either to thy 
service, or my own glory; my abilities are not 
ccpial to the execution of such a design. I have 
devoted it to the particular benefit of my kindred and 
friends, to the end, that when they have lost me, 
which they will do very soon, they may there re- 
trace some of my ([ualitics and humours, and con- 
sequently that their remembrance of me may be 
preserved more lively and entire. Had 1 been to 
court the favour of the public, I should have 
adorned myself with borrowed beauties : but I am 
desirous to appear in my plain, natural, ordinary 
dress, without study and artifice ; for it is my own 
dear self that I paint. My faults will appear here 
to the life, together with my imperfections, and my 
native form, as far as a respect to the public has 
permitted me. And if I had dwelt in those nations 
which are said to live still under the sweet liberty 
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of the primitive laws of nature, I assure thee, I 
should gladly have drawn my own Portrait at full 
length, and quite naked. Thus, Reader, I am my* 
self the subject of my own book ; a subject too vain 
and frivolous to take up even thy spare tiine. 

Adieu therefore. 


Montaigne, 
June IS, 1560. 
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OF 

MICHAEL SEIGNEUR DE MONTAIGNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


That Men arrive at the sank End by different Means. 

When we find, that persons whom we have of- Persons of- 
fended have revenge in their own hands, and that mornsed'* 
we absolutely lie at their mercy, the most usual way '•y submi*. 
of appeasing their indignation, is to move them to”""’ 
pity by submission: yet bravery, constancy, and 
resolution, which are qualities the very reverse, have 
sometimes-produced the same effect. 

Edward the Black Princ;; of Wales,* (the same And gome- 
who so long governed our province of Guienne) 
personage remarkably great both by his rank and''*™"*®- 
fortune, having been higlily incensed by the Limo- 
sins, and taken their city by storm, was not to be 
retrained from prosecuting his revenge, by the cries 
or- the people, and of the women and children aban* 
dopfd to slaughter, and calling for mercy, ' till, 
penetrating farther into the town, he took notice 
of fhree French .gentlemen,t who, with incredible 


•' Son' to ^vard IIL kkg of Englaod, and fkdiw of the unfor- 
tunate Richard II: . 

were John de VilleiBur, Hugh de la 
Roche, wd'RogWi^J^aufbrt, ion to the count dcEeani&rt, officen 
•f the city; wht^ 1^6^ 'jPhtyaaw the trouble and plague that wai 
voE, 1. ' ''"B V ‘ 
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bravery, stood it out alone against his victorious 
^pny. His admiration of such transcendent valoiu" 
soon blunted the edge of his fury; so that after 
having given quarter to these three gentlemen, he 
extended his elemcncy to all the surviving inhabi* 
tants of the eity. Seanderbeg, prince of Epirus, 
pursuing one of his soldiers, with a resolution to 
kill him ; the soldier, after having in vain tried, by 
all the humility and supplication possible, to appease 
him, resolved to face about, and expect him sword 
in hand; which behaviour gave a sudden check to 
his commander’s fury, who, seeing him assume so 
gallant a resolution, admitted him to favour. An 
example, however, liable to another construction, 
by such as never heard of the prodigious strength 
and valour of that prince. 

Enmity Thc cinpcror Conrad III. having besieged Guelph* 

Mpprjwfd, jjjjjjg of Bavaria, would not be prevailed upon, what- 
hanWKii, ever mean and unmanly concessions were offered to 
br pity, hitn, to condescend to more favourable terms, than 
that the women, who were besieged with the duke, 
might go out, without violation of their honour, on 
foot, and with so much only as they could carry. 
Trw con- Such was the heroism of the sex, that they carried 
Jugal love. Qyj. husbands and children, and even the duke 
himself, upon their shoulders. At this sight the 
emperor was so charmed with their ingenuity, as well 
as courage, that he wept for joy, quite extinguished 
the bitterness of the mortal hatred he had conceived 
against the duke ; and from that time forward he 
treated him and his with friendship. 

Both these ways could easily bias me ; for I am 
wonderfully compassionate, knd tender-hearted; yet, 

come upon themselvc!! and their people, said, “ We shall all die, 
** if wc do not defend ourselves ; but we will sell our lives dear, ‘ 
as all gentlemen oi^ht to do.” And these three Frenchmen ' 
>,gave several instances of their valour. The prince, c6mmg that 
wajr in his chariot, looked upon them with admiration, ahd relented 
Very much at the sight of them. Froksait, vid. i. c. 289, p. S68. 

* In IkiOi in Winsberg, a town of Upper Bavaria. 
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I fancy, I should be sooner moved by pity, than by 
esteem. Nevertheless, compassion is reputed a vice FityM- 
among the Stoics, who consent tliat we relieve the^"fe®^y,i„ 
afficted, but not that we should be so affected withsiwcs. 
their sufferings, as to sympathize with them. I 
thought these examples the more pertinent, because 
therein wft observe, those souls assaulted and tried 
by these two different means, resist the one without 
being shocked, and yet bend under the other. It 
may be said, that to suffer the heart to be totally sub- 
dued by compassion, is the effect of an easy, debon- 
naire, effeminate disposition; whence it comes to 
pass, that the weak reason of women, cliildren, and 
the vulgar, is the most subject to it : but for a man to 
despise sighs and tears, and surrender his resentment 
purely to a veneration for the sacred image of virtue, 
this must be owfhg to a great and inflexible spirit, 
wliich loves ,and honours courage that is manly and 
obstinate. 

Yet astonishment and admiration may in less gene- 
rous minds produce a like eftect. Witness the people nr The- 
of Thebes, who having put two of their generals upon ^ by 

trial for their lives, because they had continued in the 
arras beyond the prescribed terms of their commis- ^ 
sion, very hardly acquitted Pelopidas, who sunknonOa,. 
under the heavy charge, and produced no otl\er ar- 
guinents to save hiraselfj than prayers and supplica- 
tions; whereas, on the contrary, Epaminondas* 
magnifying the exploits he had performed, and re- 
proaching the people in a haughty arrogant manner, 
they had not the courage so much as to proceed to a 
ballot, but broke up the court, the whole assembly, 
highly commending the noble spirit of this great 
man. 

Dionysius the elder having, by a tedious and veiy Theobiu- 
difficult siege, taken the city of Reggio, and in it“y iToid 
the governor Phyton, that great and good man, who®*®®y*‘“*» 

* Plutardi, in his treatise, wherein he con^ders how ikr a man 
may praise himself ch. & 

B2 
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obstinately defended it, was resolved to tnatk<f 
cuse^ Ijiin a tragical example of his revenge ; * in ordef 
whercunto, he first of all told him, that he had the 
day before caused his son, and all his kindred, to be 
drowned: to which Phyton retlirned no other answer, 
but, “ that they were then happier than himself by 
“ one day.” After this, causing him to b*e stripped, 
and delivered into the hands of the executioners, they 
not only dragged him through the streets of the city, 
and most ignominiously and cruelly whipped him, 
but also vilified him with most bitter and contume- 
lious language. Yet still his courage did not once 
fiul him ; but, on the coutraiy, with a strong Amice, 
and umlauntcd countenance, he put the people in 
mind of the glorious cause ofhis death ; namely, that 
he would not deliver tip his country into the hands of 
a lyrjjut ; and at the same time lie threatened him 
with speedy chastisement from the gods. Dionysius, 
reading in the looks of his soldiers, that, instead of 
being incensed at the bravadoes of this A^an^uished 
enemy, in contempt of him their general, and of his 
triumph, they not only seemed mollified with admira- 
tion of such uncommon virtue, but ready as it were to 
mutiny, and CA'en to rescue Phyton out ofhis officers’ 
hands, he put an end to his torments, ly sending him 
afterwards pi iAnlely to be thrown into the sea. 

Manava- To say the truth, Man is a subject wonderfiilly 
nabieaiH- fickle, and Unstable, ofAvhoni it is not easy to 
Pompe}’: ffaiiie ally certain and unifiirm judgment. For in- 
thfi^tcrl stance, Pompey pardoned the wdiolc city of the Ma- 
ceisbtoii of a mertines, though he was A cry much enraged against 
XrVrt'd’ itj 'fro® pore regard to the Aurtue and magnanimity 
lay down of one citizen, Zeno, t who took the fault of the pub^ 

* Diodorus of iSicily, lib. xiv. c. 29. 

f PluUir,cli, in his “ Instructions to tboife who manage state affairs,*^ 
eh. 17» calls this citizen by the liame of Sthenon. In the notable 
payings of the ancient kings, princes, and generals, where Plutarch 
has related the same story under the article Pompey, this brave citi- 
zen is called Stennius. Butin the life of Pompey, ch, 3. tlie same 
Plutarcfi tells us, that Pompey treated all the towns of licily with 
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lie upon himself alone, and desired no other favour I'isiiff for . 
than to suifer all the pimishment due to it. Yetrlti^j""" 
Alexander, the most courageous of mankind, who 
was so gracious to the vanquished, having, after ma- . rueii™®* 
ny great difficulties, taken the city of Gaza, and 
finding Betis, who commanded there, and of whose 
valour,, ddring the -siege, he had seen wondeidul 
proofs, quite aloncj abandoned by all his soldiers, 
his armour hacked and hewed to pieces, his body 
covered all over with blood and wounds, still fighting 
with a number of Macedonians, who attacked him on 
all sides, he said to him, being nettled at a victory 
so dear bought, (for, besides other damage, he had 
received two fresh wounds) * “ Thou shalt not die, 

“ Betis, the death thou choosest, but shalt assuredly 
“ suffer all the kinds of torments that can be inflicted 
“ on a captive.” Betis returning no answer to these 
menaces, but only a fierce disdainful frown, “ What ! 

“ (said Alexander, observing his surly silence) is he 
“ too stiff' to bend a knee ? Is he too proud to utter 
“ one supjilieation ? I will most certainly conquer this 
“ silence ; and if I cannot force a word from his lips, 

“ 1 will at least extort a groan from his heart.” His 
anger then swelling into rage, he commanded his 
heels to be bored through, and caused him to be 
dragged, mangled, and dismembered alive, at the 
tail of a cart. Was the height of courage so natural 
and familiar to this conqueror, that, rather than ad- 
mire it, he the less esteemed it ? Or, did he conceive 
it to be a virtue so peculiar to himself, that his pride 
could not, without envy, endure to see it in another ? 

Or, was the natural impetuosity of his wrath incapa- 
ble of any clieck ? Certainly, had it been possible 
for any thing to curb it, it is to be believed, it must And to iJi* 
have been at the sacking and desolation of Thebes, 

humanity, except that of the Mamertines; and that, having like- 
wise resolved to chastise -that of the Himerians,'his fury was dis- 
armed by tile generosity of Sthenis, one of the governprs of the 
town, who took the whole blame of the public upon himself, 

A Q, yurtius, lib. iv. c. 6. 
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to see so many valiant men ruined, and, totally de- 
fenceless, cruelly butchered by the sword ; for there 
were full 6000 killed, of whom* not one turned his 
back, or cried out for quarter; but, on the contrary, 
every one ran about through the streets, striving to 
provoke the victors to put them to an honourable 
death. There was not one who did not, to his last 
gasp, still endeavour to revenge himself, and, with 
the weapons of despair, to seek comfort in his own 
death, by the death of some enemy. Yet did their 
alBicted virtue create no pity, nor was one dav long 
enough to glut the conqueror’s vengeance ; for the 
slaughter continued till not a drop of blood remained 
to be shed, except that of helpless persons, old men, 
women, and children, of whom 30,000 were carried 
into slavery. 


CHAPTER II. 

Of Sorrow. 

A con. No man living is more free from this passion than 
temptibie j neither like it in myself, nor admire it in 

passion. world is pleased to honour it as it 

were in the lump with a particular favour, and to 
make it l;he ornament of wisdom, virtue, and con- 
science.* A silly mean dress ! The Italians have more 
properly given the name to surliness which is meant 
Its effects, by their word tristezza ; it being a quality always 
mal i gnan t, always foolish ; and, as it is always coward- 
ly and mean, the Stoics would not allow their wise 
men to be sensible of it Nevertheless we read in 
history;! that Psammenitus, king of Egypt, being 
defeated and taken prisoner by Cambyses, king of 

* Diodonu of Sicily, lib. xvii. di. t 
f Hcrpdptiis, lib. iii, p. 187, 188. Ed. Stepli, anno 1593. 
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Persia, seeir^ his (lansfliter pass by liiin in the habit 
of a servant sent to draw water, though his friends 
about him burst into tears and lamentations, yet he 
himself remained unmoved, without uttering a w'ord, 
and with his eyes fixed on the ground: and that 
seeing, likewise, his son immediately after led to ex- 
ecution, he still maintained the same composure of 
countenance, till spying one of his domestics dragged 
away amongst the captives, he smote his forehead, 
and mourned sadly. Similar to this, is the story of a 
late prince of our own nation, who being at Trent, 
and having news brought him of the death of his 
elder brother, but a brother on whom depended the 
whole support and honour of his house ; and liearing 
sooiiafterofthe death ofa younger brother, thesecond 
hope of his family, he withstood both these strokes 
with an exemplary magnanimity-; but one of his 
servants happening, a few days after, to die,*he suf- 
fered his constancy to be overcome by this last event, 
and losing his courage, so abandoned himself to sor- 
row and nioui'ning, that some from thence concluded 
he Avas only pierced to the quick by this last shock ; 
but the truth is, that being before brimful of grief, 
the least addition overflowed the bounds of his 

{ )atience. The same might also be judged of the 
brmer example, did not history proceed to tell us, 
that Cambyses asking Psamirienitus,* “ Why he was 
“ so unconcerned at the misfortune of his son and 
“ daughter, and so impatient at the death of his 
“ friend ? It is (answered he) because this last afflic- 
“ tion was only to be discovered by tears, the two first 
“ exceeding all manner of expression.” 

Something like this might, perhaps, be working in 
the fancy of the painter of old, who being, in the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia,t to represent the sorrow of the 
by-standers proportionably to the degrees in which 
they were variously affected by the death of this 


* Herod, lib, iii. pi. 188. 
f Val. Max. lib. viii. c. 11. io extemis, § 6, 


IUxtrpine 
borrow is 
uiumer* 
able. 
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innocent fair, and having in the other figures exerted 
the utmost power of his art, he drew that of the 
virgin’s father with a veil over his face, ipeaning 
thereby, that no kind of countenance was capable of 
expressing such a degree of sorrow as his was. This 
is the reason why the poets feign the unfortunate 
mother, Niobe, after having first lost six 'sons, and 
successively as many daughters, to be quite stupified 
with grief, and at last petrified; 

Dirignisse malh,* 

-whom grief alone, 

Had power to stiffen into stone; 

thereby to express that melancholic, dumb, and deaf 
stupidity which benumbs all our faculties, when op- 
pressed with accidents, which we are not able to sup- 
port under ; and, indeed, the operation of grief, if it be 
excessive, must so overwhelm the soul, as to deprive 
it of the liberty of its functions ; as happens to every 
one of us, who, upon the first alarm of every ill news, 
find ourselves surprised, stupified, and in a manner 
deprived of all power of motion ; so that the soul, by 
giving vent to sighs and tears, seems to disentangle 
itselfi and obtain more room and freedom. 

El via vix tandem voci laxata dolore est.f 
Am\ when, by struggling, giief is almost spent, 

’Tis cas’d at length, by ghing words some vent. 

In the war which king Ferdinand made upon the 
dowager of king John of. Hungary, a man in armour 
was particularly taken notice of by every one for his 
extraordinary gallantry in a certain encounter near 
Buda, and, being unknown, was highly commended, 
and as much lamented when left dead upon the spot, 
but by none so much as by Raisciac, a German 
nobleman, who was charmed with such unparalleled 
valour. The body being brought oft’ the field of 
battle, and the count, with the common curiosity, 

* Ov. Met. lib. vh fab. 4. f ^neid. lib. xi, ver. 151, 
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I^oing to vi6w it, the armour of the deceased was no 
sooner taken oft*, but he knew him to be his OAvn son. 
This increased tlie compassion of all the spectators f 
only the count, without uttering one word, or 
changing his countenance, stood like a stock, with 
his eyes fixed on the corpse, till the vehemency of 
sorrow ha\<ng overwhelmed his vital spirits, he sunk 
. stone dead to the ground. 

The lovers, who would represent ap unsupport* 
able psussion, say, 

Chi puo dir com’ egli arde, i in picciol fuoco !* 

The man who can his ardent love declare, 
lias of that passion but a scanty share. 

-Miscro quod omnes 
Eripit senms mihi ; nam simuL te, 

Eesiia, mpexi, nihil est super mi 
Quod loqnar amens ; 

Lingua sed lorpet, tenues sub ariuS 
Flamma dhnanat ; sonitti suopte 
Tinniant mires, gemina tegimtur 
Lamina node.\ 

Thou, Lcsbia, robb’d my soul of rest. 

And rais’d those tumults in my breast: 

For while I gaz’d in transports tost. 

My ureath was gone, my voice was lost. 

My bosom glow’d ; the subtle flame , 

Ran quick thro’ all my vital frame : 

O’er my dim eyes a darkness hung. 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung. 

It appears from hence, that in the height and 
greatest fviry of the fit, we a^e not in a conation to 
pour out our complaints, or to use persuasion, the 
soul being at that time oppressed with profound 
thought, and the body dejected and languishing 
with desire ; and thence it is that sometimes proceed 
those accidental impotencies which so unseasonably 
surprise the passionate lover, and that frigidity 
which, by the force of an immoderate ardour, seizes 


* Petrarch, fol. 70. di Gab. Giolito at Venice, 1745. 
f Cat, Epig. 49. 
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Other ef. 
fects of 
grief. 


him, even in the very Jap of fruition : for all pas- 
sions that sufier themselves to be relished and di- 
gested, are but moderate. 

Cures leves loqmintury ingentes stupent.* 

Light griefs are plaintive, but the great arc dumb. 

Sudden and unexpected joy likewise produces the 
same effect. 

Ut me emspexif venimtem^ et Trota circum 
ArmcL amens vidity magvis exterrita 
Diriguil visu in medio^ color ossa reliquitj 
Labitufy et longo vix tandem tempore fatw\\ 

Soon as she saw me coming, and beheld 
The Trojan ensigns waving in the field, 

She was astonisli’d at th’ unlook’d for sight, 

And, like a statue, lost all feeling quite. 

Life’s gentle heat did her stiff limbs forsake, 

She swoon’d; at length with fault’ring tongue she spake. 

Besides the examples of the Roman ladyt who died 
for joy to see her son safe returned from the battle 
of Cannas, and of Sophocles, and Dionysius tJic 
tyrant, § who also both died of joy, and of Talva,li 
who died in Corsica at reading the news of the 
honours which the Roman senate had decreed for 


* Seneca Hippol. Act. ii. Scene 
Virg. A^iieid. lib. iii, ver. S(Xj. &c. 

X Pliny, Nat, Hist. lib. vii. v, 54. Titus Livy relates an accident, 
niucli like this, which happened afier the battle of Thrasiineiie, lib. 
xxii. cap. 7. 

^ Pliny asserts positively, that the joy of having won the prize in 
tragedy put an end to the days of Sophocles and old Dionysius the 
tyrant of Sicily; see his Nat, Hist, lib, vii. cap. 58. But, as to 
Dionysius, if we may believe Diodorus Siculus, the joy that pos- 
sessed him, on his winning the prize in tragedy, ran him into such 
extravagancies as were the true cause of his death. ‘ He w^as so 

* overjoyed at the news,* says the historian, ‘ that he made a great 

* sacrifice upon it to the Gods; prepared sumptuous feasts, In which 
‘ he invited all his friends, and therein drank so excessively, that 
‘ it threw him into a very bad distemper.’ Lib. xv. cap. 20, of 
Amyot’s translation. 

(] In Valer. Maximus, lib. ix. in Romanis, § 8, wlicre he is called 
M. Juventius Thalma; Pliny, wdio only says, that he died in making 
his sacrifice, calls him, M. Juventius Talva, lib. vii. cap, 53, 
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him, wc have one in our time, viz. Pope Leo X. 
who, upon the news of the taking of Milan, a thing 
he had set his heart upon, was so ovcijoyed, that hfe 
immediately fell into a fever, and died.* As a more 
remarkable testimony of the weakness of human 
nature, it is recorded, that Diodorus the logician 
died upon the spot,t from excessive shame, not 
being able, in his own school, and in the presence of 
a great auditory, to resolve a quibbling question, 
which was pronounced to him by Stilpo. For ray 
own part, 1 am very little subject to these violent 
passions. I am naturally slow of apprehension, 
which, by conversation, grows thicker and duller 
every day. 


CHAPTER III. 

That our Affections are extended beyond our 
Existence. 

They, who accuse mankind of the folly of gaping Mankind 
always afler futurity, and ad\use us to lay hold of 
good Vhich is present, as having too short reach torit" " 
seize that which is to come, a thing even more im- 
possible for us than to recover what is past, have hit 
upon the most universal of human errors, if that 
may be called an error, whereto nature itself has 
disposed us, which, for the better continuation of her 
own work, has, among several others, impressed us 
with this deluding imagination, as being more jealous 
of what we do, than what we know. For we are 
never present with, but always beyond ourselves. 

Fear, desire, and hope violently push us on towards 
what is to come, and deprive us of the sense and 

* Frmcis Guicciardin’g History of Italy, lib. xiv. p. S94, vol. 2. 
f Pliny's Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 53. 
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The duty 
•f man. 


The rea- 
sonable- 
ness of the 
law which 
orders the 
conduct of 
princes to 
be inquir- 
ed into af- 
ter their 
death. 


consideration of that which is present, by amusing 
us with the thought of what wiU be, even when we 
shall be no more. 

Cahmiloms est animus futuri anxius.^ 

Incessant fears the anxious mind molest. 

Plato often repeats this great preccpt,t Do what 
thou hast to do ; and know thyself. Of these two 
parts, each comprehends our whole duty in general 
terms, and, in like manner, each includes the other ; 
for he that would mind his own business, will find, 
that his first lesson is, to know what he is, and what 
is proper for him : and he who rightly understands 
himself, will never mistake another man’s work for 
his own, but will love and improve liimsolf above all 
other things ; will refuse superfluous employments, 
and r^ect all unprofitable schemes and proposals. 
As the fool, though he should enjoy all that he can 
possibly desire, would not be content ; so the wise 
man acquiesces with the present, and is never dis- 
satisfied. Epicurus exempts his wise men fioin all 
foresight and care of futurity. 

Among the laws relating to the dead, I look upon 
that as salutary by which the actions of princes are 
to be examined after their decease. Tlicy are,. while 
living, at least associates in making the laws, if not 
the masters of them ; and, therefore, what justice 
could not inflict upon their persons, it is but reason- 
able should be executed upon their reputations, and 
the estates of their successors, things that m'C 
often value above life itself.? This is a custom of 
singular advantage to those countries where it is ob- 
served, and as much to be desired by all good princes, 
who have reason to be ofiended that the memories of 
the wcked should be treated with the same respect 
as thejr’sl We owe, it is true, subjection and obe. 

♦ Seneca, Epist. 98. 

f In Timasog, p^. Edit. Loemariana:, at Lyons, 1590, 
i Diodorus of Sicily, lib. i. cap. 6. 
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fiience to all kings alike, in regard to their office ; 
but, as to affection and esteem, these are only due to 
their virtue. Admitting even tliat we ought to be 
passive under unworthy princes, to. conceal their 
vices, and commend tlieir indifferent actions, whilst 
their authority stands in need of our support : yet, 
when all relation betwixt the prince and subject is at 
an end, there is no reason why we should not, for tlie 
sake of our own liberty, and oi’ common justice, 
publish our real resentments. To debar good sub- 
jects the glory of having reverently and faithfiilly 
served a prince, whose imperfections tliey so w'ell 
knew, were to deprive posterity of an useful example. 
And they who, out of respect to some obligation, un- 
justly defend the memory of a bad prince, against 
their own knowletlgc and consciences, perform a 
private act of gratitude at the expcnce of public 
justice. Titus Livius* very truly says, thit the 
language of courtiers is always sounding of vain 
ostentation, and not to be depended on ; every one 
indifferently extolling his own king’s valour and 
greatness to the highest pitch. It is not impossible 
but some may condemn the courage of those two 
soldiers, who boldly answered Nero to his face ; the 
one being asked by him, t “ Why he bore him ill- 
“ will ?” “I was true to thee,” he said, “ whilst 
“ thou wast worthy of my love ; but when thou 
“ didst turn parricide, incendiary, a stage-player, 
“ and a coachman, I began to hate thee, and do so 
“ still.” And the other being asked, t “ Why 
“ he had a design to take away his life ?” “ Be- 
“ cause,” said he, “ I had no other remedy against 
“ thy perpetual mischiefs.” But, considering the 

t mblic and universal testimonies that were given after 
lis death (and will be to all posterity, both of him, 
and all other bad princes like him) of his tyrannical 
ai4 wicked practices, what man in his senses can 
blame them i 


* Lib. xxxr. c. 48. Tacit. Annal* 1. xr. c. 67. | Ibid. c. 68. 
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Vain ccfe- I confess, I am scandalized, that in so sacred a 
government as tliat of the Lacedasraonians, there 
monian.s at should be so hypocritical a ceremony used at the 
death of their, kings, when all their confederates and 
kioet. neighbours, and ^1 sorts and degrees of men and 
women, as well as their slaves, cut and slashed their 
foreheads, in token of sorrow, repeating in their 
cries and lamentations,* that that king (let him have 
been as wicked as the Devil) was the best they ever 
had ; thereby attributing to his' quality the praise 
that belongs to merit, and to the highest degree of 
it, though in tlie meanest member of the community. 
Aristotle, who leaves no subject untouched, makes 
Refifctionsa quciy upon the saying of Solon, t That none can 
liWy he be dead. Whether 

Tiz. That any person, who has even lived and died according 
J"^j“"to his heart’s desire, can be termed happy, if he has 
ke happy feft ail ill character behind him, or if his posterity is 
5*Mh* miserable. Whilst we have life and motion, we con- 
vey ourselves by fancy or anticipation whither, and 
to what we please *, iut when once we are out of 
being, we have no communication with the w'orld, 
and therefore it had been better said of Solon, That 
no man is ever happy, because he is not so till afler 
he is no more. 

' ' ■ El inde 

Fix radidlus i vita se lollit, el ejieit, 

Sed facit esse sui quiddam super inscius ipse, 

Nec removel satis a projecto corpore sese, et 
Findicat.X 

He boasts no sense can after death remain, n 

Yet makes himself a part pf life again, > 

As if some other hjb could feel the pain. J 

The dead Bertrand de Glesquin dying before the castle of 
j[Xl“ Rancon, near Puy in Auvergne, the besieged were 
atterwarfl, upon surrender, obliged to deposit tlie 
l^ys of the place qion his corse. Bartholoiifcw 

* Herodot. lib. vi,j). 401 . f Ibid. lib. i. p. 14 . 

t l^ucret. lib.iu. ver. 890 . 
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(I’Alviano, the Venetian general, happening to die 
in their wars in Brescia, and his coqise being brought 
back to Venice through the territories of Verona, 
the enemy’s country, most of the army were tor de- 
siring a safe conduct for it from the Veronese but 
Theodore Trivulsio opposed it, rather choosing to 
make way for it by.force of arms, at the hazai'd of a 
battle, saying, It is not meet that he, who in his life 
was never afraid of his enemies, should seem to fear 
them when he was dead. And, in truth, in a case 
of much the same nature, by the Greek laws, he who 
made suit to an enemy for the interment of a dead 
body, did, by that act, renounce his victory, and 
his right to erect a trophy ; and he, to whom such suit 
was made, was ever reputed the conqueror. By this 
means, it was that Nicias lost the advantage that he 
had visibly gained over the Corinthians, and that 
Agesilaus, on the contrary, confii med the tloubtful 
title he had before to what he gained from tire 
Bieotians. 

. These proceedings might appear very odd, had it The opi- 
not been a general practice in all ages, not only to "f, . 

Ti ° n* 1 1 ii’f/'i some, laat 

extend tlie care of ourselves beyond this life, but, the favoww 
moreover, to fancy, that very often the favours 
Heaven accompany us to the grave, and continue ny them in 
even to our relics. Of this there are so many in-"’®*™'"* 
stances among the ancients, waving those of our own 
time, that it is not necessary I should enlarge upon 
the subject. Edward, king of England, the first of 
that name, having, in the long wars betwixt him and 
Robert, king of Scotland, experienced of how great 
advantage his own immediate presence was to his af- 
fairs, as he had been always ^^ctorious where he 
was personally engaged, when he came to die, 
bound his son by a solemn oath, that, as soon as he 
was dead, he should cause his body to be boiled till 
the flesh parted from |he bones ; and, dfer burying 
the flesh, to carry the bones continually with him in 
his army, so often as he should be obliged to go 
against the Scots j as if victory had been chained by 
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destiny to his joints. So John Zisca, who, in vindi- 
cation of Wicklitfc’s heresies, disturbed the Bohe- 
nuans, left order, that they should flea him after his 
death, and make a drum of his skin, to carry into 
the field against his enemies, fancying it would con- 
tribute greatly to the continuation of the successes 
he had obtained over them. In like manner, some 
of the Indians, in day of battle with the Spaniards, 
carried with them the bones of one of their captdins, 
in consideration of the victories they had formerly 
obtained under his conduct. And other people, of 
the same new world, do yet carry about with them, 
in their wars, the relics of valiant men who have 
died in battle, to excite their courage, and advance 
their fortune. Of these examples, the first only re- 
serve for the tomb the reputation tliey gained by 
their itchievements, but the latter attribute a certain 
agency *to their dead limbs. The behaviour of cap- 
tain Bayard was more rational and magnanimous, 
who, finding himself mortally wounded with1a ,shot 
from a harquebuss, and being advised to retire out 
of the field, made answer, that he would not begin 
at the last gasp to turn his bacTc to the enemy, and 
fought on as long as he had strength ; till feeling 
himself too faint, and no longer able to sit his horse, 
he commanded his steward to set him down against 
the root of a tree, but in such a posture, that he 
might die with his face towards the enemy ; which 
he did. 

The singn. I must yet add anotlier example as remarkable, with 
of Mwim^ regard to the present subject, as the former. The 
Uan the empcror Maximilian, great grandfiither to Philip, the 
*Btetor. pj.gggjjt ijjjjg Qf Spain, was a prince richly endowed 
with great qualities, and remarkably handsome, but 
had at the same time a humour very contrary to that 
of other princes, who, for the dwpatch of their most 
important af&irs, convert tl^ir'' close-stool into a 
chair of state, viz. That he never permitted any of 
h|s valete, how much a favourite soever, to attend 
Idm in his privy, but stole aside to make water ^ and 
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vas as shy as a virgin to discover either to his phy- 
sician, or any other person whatsoever, those parts 
of the body that are by custom kept secret. And'I 
myself, who never blush at what I say, am yet na- 
turally so modest in this point, that, unless it be at 
the importunity of necessity or pleasure, I very 
rarely let’any one see those parts and actions which 
custom requires us to conceal. In this I also 
suffer more constraint than I conceive is very well 
becoming a man, especially of my profession. But 
the emperor indulged this modest humour to such a 
degree of superstition, as to give express orders in 
his last will, that they should put him on drawers as 
soon as he was dead ; to which, methinks, he would 
have done well to have added by a codicil, that who- 
ever put them oh should be hoodwinked. The Cyrus’? ra- 
charge which Cyiiis left with his children,* that nei- 
ther they, nor any other, should either see or touch 
his body after the soul was departed from it, I attri- 
bute to some superstitious devotion ; both his histo- 
rian, and himself, amongst other great qualities, 
having, in the wholq course of their lives, demon- 
strated a singular attention and respect to religion. 

I was by no means pleased with a story told me by 
a great man, of a relation of mine who had been 
very eminent both in peace and war, that, being ar- 
rived to a very old age, and excessively tormented 
with the stone, he spent the last hours of his life in 
an extraordinaiy solicitude about ordering the pomp 
and ceremony of his funeral, pressing all the men of 
condition who came to see him, to promise their at- 
tendance on him to his grave. He most earnestly 
importuned the very prince, who visited him in his 
last agonies, that he would order his family to join in 
the. funeral procession, urging several reasons and 
examples to him, to prove that it W’as a respect due 
to a person of his condition ; and, having obtained a 
promise, and appointed the method and order of his 

* Xenophon's Cyropsedia, lib. viiL cap. 7, towards the end. 

VOL. I. C • 
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funeral parade, he seemed to die content. So much 
vanity as this was, to the very last, I scarce ever 
knew ! 

Funerals Aiiothcr, thougli a contrary curiosity (of wliich 
neftm-r tio ^ ^ ^ domcstic example), seems to be somo- 

mairniii- wliat a-kiii to this ; that a man shall cudgel his brains, 
tJomran. the last moments of his life, to regulate his obse- 
quies with so particular and unusual a parsimony, as 
to permit no more attendance than one single ser- 
vant with a lanthorn ; and yet I see this humour 
commended, as well as the appointment of Marcus 
Aimiiius Lepidus,* who forbade his heirs to bestow 
upon his corpse so much as the common ceremonies 
in use upon such occasions. Is it temperance and 
frugality to avoid expense and pleasure, when the 
use and knowledge thereof are by us imperceptible ? 
An easy and cheap reformation this ! If instruction 
were al all necessary, I should be of opinion, tliat 
this, as all other actions of life, should be regulated 
by every man’s ability ; and the pliilosophcr Lycont 
prudently ordered his executors to dispose of his bo- 
dy where they should think most fit, and as lor his 
funeral, to order it neither superfluous, nor too 
mean. For my own part, I should wholly leave the 
ordering of this ceremony to custom, and to their 
(liscjvtion to whose lot it shall fall to do me that last 
office. Totus hie locus est contemuenclus in nobis, non 
negiigendus in nostt'is.t The place of our sepulture 
is wholly to be contemned by us, but not to be neg- 
lected by our friends j and it was a holy saying of a 
saint, Curalio fnnerts, conditio sepulturcc, pompa ex~ 
cquhtmm, imgis sunt vivorum solatia, quam subsidia 
mortuorutn;^ i. e. the care of funerals, the place of 


* Before ho ditsl, ho commanded his son to carry him to his 
sepulchj'c on the bare bed, without linen, purple,. &c. In Epitome 
Liviano, lib. xlviii. 

f Diogenes Laevthis, in Lycoii’s life, lib. v. sect. Edi 
Wetst. .Amsterdam, anno 1692. 

I Cicero 'J’risciil. lib. i. cap. 45. 

J August, de Civil. Dei, lib, L cap. 12. 
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sepulture, and the pomp of the obse(|uics, are rather 
Consolations to the living, than any benefit to the 
dead. From this consideration it was, that when 
Criton asked Socrates, on his death bed, “ How he 
“ Would be buried ?” Tlic philosopher made him 
answer, “ How ye will.”* If I was to concern my* 
self furthSr about this affair, I should think it more 
genteel to imitate those who entertain themselves, 
while alive, with the ceremony of their own obse* 

{plies, and are pleased with beholding their own 
dead countenances in marble. Happy are the men 
who can regale and gratify their senses by insensibi- 
lity, and live even when they arc dead ! 

1 am l eady to conceive an imjilacable hatred crupi and 
against all popular government (though J cannot but *“* 
think it the most natural and equitable ofall others), Snhe'””* 
so oft as I call to mind the injustice and inhumanity 
of the Athenians, who, without mere}', or once burial of 
vouchsafing to hear what they had to say for them- 
selves, put to death their brave captains, newly re- 
turned triumphant from a naval victory, which they 
had obtained over the Lacedaemonians, near the Ar-‘ 
ginusiaii isles t (the sharpest and most obstinate en- 
gagement which ever the Greeks fought at sea), for 
no other reason but that the Greeks followed their 
blow, and pursued the advantages prescribed them 
by the Jaw of arms, ratlier than stay to gather up 
and bury their dead. An execution that was yet 
rendered more odious, bv the behaviour of Diome- 
don, who, being ohd of the condemned persons, and 
a man of eminent virtue, both political and military, 
advancing to speak, after having heard the sentence 
(till when he was not allowed a peaceable hearing), 
instead of pleading his own cause, or proving the 
manifest impiety of so cruel a sentence, only ex- 
pressed a concern! for the safety of his judges, be- 

* Plato’s Phoedon, towards the end. 

t Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xiii. cap. 31. Three islands to the 
S. E. of that of Lesbos. 

f Diodorus of Sif ifVk lib. Xiii. cap. 32. 
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seeching the gods to corivcrt this sentence to their 
own good ; and praying, that, for neglecting to pay 
those vows that he and his companions liad made 
(which he also acquainted them with) in acknow- 
ledgment for so glorious a success, they might not 
pull down the indignation of the gods upon them } 
after which he went courageously to his cxlcution. 

not many years after, dealt them the 
same bread : for Chabrias, captain-general of their 
naval forces, having got the better of‘ Pollis, admiral 
of Sparta, about tlic isle of Naxos, totally lost the 
fruits of his victory* (of very great importance to 
their affairs), and lest he should incur the misf()r- 
tune of the Athenian captains, he chose to sa\'e a 
few' bodies of his dead iriends lliat were floating on 
the sea, which gave opportunity to a great number 
of his li\’ing enemies to sail away in safety, who af- 
terwards made them pay dear for this unseasonable 
superstition* 

Quark quo juceas post ohitum loro P 
Quo non mla jaceul.f 

D^t ask where thou shall lie when dead ? 

With thasc that ne’er yet being had. 

This other passage restores the sense of repose to s 
body without a soul : 

Ncqiw sepidmm, qui recipial, kaleai poritm mprris: ulii, 
rem'hsa humana vita, corpus requkscat a malis.X 

Nor with a tomb as with a haven blest, 

Where, after life, the coq)sc in peace may rest. 

Just so nature demonstrates to us, that several 
dead things still retain an occult relation to life. 
Wine changes in cellars, according to the changes of 
the seasons of the vine from wlience it came ; and the 
flesh of venison is said to alter its condition in the 
powdering-tub, and to vary its taste, according to 
the seasons of the living flesh of its kind. 

• Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xv. ciq). 9. 
f Seneca Tx. Chor. ii. ver. sa % Cicero tuscul. lib. i. o^. U. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Ilm the Soul discharges its Passions upon false Ob- 
jects, when the true are tcanting. 

A (lENTLEMAN ofmy country, wlio was frc(|Hent- 
Jy tormented with the gout, being often importuned by 
ins physicians to abstain from sidt meats, used to re- 
j)Iy merrily. That tficre w'as a necessity tin* his having The soul 
something to quarrel with in the extremity of his““’‘nb!' 
pain, and that he fancied, that sometimes raiJing at,j«'‘s<';>i'‘‘s 
and cursing the liologna sausages, at other times 
the dried tongues, ami the gammon, was some mi- 
tigation of it. And in truth, as we are chagrined if 
the arm which is advanced to strike misses the mark, 
and spends itself in vain ; and as also, that tf> make 
a prospect pleasant, the sight should not be lost and 
dilated in the icther, but have some bounds to limit 
it at a reasonable distance ; 

Ventus id amittit vires, nisi robore demre 
Occurrant syUxe, spatio diffuses inani.* 

As winds exhaust their strength, unless withstood 
By some thick grove of strong opposing wood. 

In like manner it appears, that the soul, being agi- 
tated and discomposed, is lost in itself, if it has not 
something to encounter with, and therefore always 
requires an object to aim at, and keep it employed. 
Plutarch says very w^ell of those who arc fond of lap- 
dogs and monkeys, that the amorous part w'hich is 
in us, for want of a right object, rather than lie idle, 
does, in a manner, forge in the fancy one that is 
false and frivolous. And we sec that the soul, in 
the exercise of its passions, rather deceives itself by 
creating a false and fantastical subject, even contrary 
to its own belief, than not to have something to 
work upon. After tliis manner brute beasts spend 

* Lucan, lib. iii. vcr. 362, 363. 
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their fury upon the stone or weapon that has hurt 
them, and are ready to tear themselves to pieces for 
th* * * § e injury they liave received from another : 

Pannoiiis hand aUler past ictum scevior wsa 
Cui jaculuin parva Lijhis umentavil huhm, 

Se roint in vtilmis, lehmqiie kata meptum 
Impetit, bl senim fug 'ieninn circuH haslam.* 

So fierce the bear, made liercer by tlie smart 
Of tl)e bold Lybian’s morbil-woimdine; dart, 

Turns round upon the wound, and tlie tough spear 
Contorted o’er her breast does flying bejir. 

Mankind’s What Ctiuscs of thc misfortuncs that befall us do 
we not ourselves invent ? What is it that we do not 
nimatefor blame, fight Of wfong, that we may have somcthitig 
of''thX*"' to quarrel with ? Those beautiful tresses, young la- 
passioot. which ) Ou tear off by handfuls, are no way guil- 
ty ; noi; is it the w'hiteness of that bosom, which you 
smite with so much indignation and cruelty, that 
with an unlucky bullet has killed your dear brother; 
quarrel with something else. Livy, s])eaking ol’the 
Roman army in Spain, says, that for thc loss of two 
brothers, their great captains, /'/c/r omtex repaiie, 
ct ojjhmtre capita all wept, and beat their fore- 
heads ; but this is a qommoii practice. And the phi- 
losopher Bion said pleasantly of the king who pluck- 
ed off‘ the hair of liis head for sorrow, “ thx’s this 
“ man think that baldness is a remedy f()i’ grief ?”t 
Who has not seen pmesters bitQ and gnaw the cards, 
and swallow thc dice in revenge* for thc loss of their 
money ? Xerxes lashed thc sea, and wrote a chal- 
lenge to Mount Athos ! § Cyrus set a whole army 
several daysl] at work, to revenge himself on the ri- 


* Lucan, lib. vi, ver. 220, &c. 

•ji Livy, Doc. III. lib. v. Luc. lib. xxv, cap. 37. 

; ! Cic. 'Ialsc. Quffst. lib. iii. cap. 26. 

§ Hcrudot. lib. xii. p. 452. 

II l-hid. lib. i. p. 36, 37, and Seneca de Ira, lib. iii. cap. 21, 
Hcredolus nays expressly, that Cyruirspent the whole su^nner about 
tnis fine expedition. And Paul Orosius, who is as incorrect as 
Montaigne, though in a contrary sense, says, that (yriis employed 
all his troops op this work a whole year, perpeti annOy lib. ii. cap. 6v 
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ver Gnidus,* * * § for the fright it had i)iit him in when 
he was passing over it ; and Caligula demolished a 
very beautiful palace, t for the confinement his mo- 
ther hail there. 

I remember there was a story- when I was a boy, 
that one of our noighlmuring kings, having becn"f“*kLg. 
smitten b5^ the hand of God, swore he would be re- 
venged ; and he ordered a proclamation, that, for 
ten years to come, no person in his dominions should 
pray to him, or so much as mention liim, or even 
believe in him : by Avhich Ave are not so much to 
take measure of the folly, as of the vain-glory pecu- 
liar to the nation of which this story Avas told. They 
are vices, indeed, that always go together, but such 
actions as these have more of temerity in them than 
of stupidity. Augustus Cmsar, having been tossed 
with a tem[)est at sea,t fell to defying the god Nqi- 
tunc, and, in the pomp of the Circensian gafnes, to 
be revenged, deposed his statue from the place it 
had amongst tlic other deities. In this he was less 
excusable than in the former, and ICss too than he 
was afterwards, when, having lost a liattle under 
Quintilius Varus in Germany, he raved like a mad- 
man, and sometimes ran his head against the wall, 
crying out, “ O Varus, give me my legions again !”§ 


* Or Gynclas, riW'ni, as Herodotus calls it. Seneca and Tibnllos, 
lib. iv. ciirni. i. ver. l Cyri demeutia, Gyndcs, 

f Sonccii de Ira, libi jii. c. 22. Ca\w vi/lam in flcmdaueud 
pulchcmwam, quia sua mater aliqvxindo in ilia cmlodiia eraty dirait; 
i. e. (^acaar demolished the most beautilul city in the Herculaneum, 
because his mother was once imprisoned in it. I question whether 
Montaigne rigidly understood Seneca’s meaning; or, I imagine, 
that instead of plakiry he would have used the word deplaidr, be- 
cause it agrees perfectly well with what Seneca says, of her hav- 
“ ing been confined there as in a prison.” In one of the fii'st edi- 
tions of the Essays in French, plaisir was, by inadvertency, printed 
instead of dtplauivy which mistake was from thence continued in 
all the succeeding editions; at least, it is the same in all that I have 
been able to consult; and from thence Mr. Cotton used the word 
pleasure. 

X Suetonius, in the life of Augustus, sect. 16. 

§ Suetonius, ii^'d. sect. 23. 
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For theirs exceeded all folly, because it was attend- 
ed with impiety, by carping at God hiinselfj or at 
least at fortune, as if she had ears to be dinned with 
our complaints ; like tlie Thracians,* who, when it 
thunders or lightens, fall to shooting against Heaven 
with Titauian vengeance, as if by flights of arrows 
they thought to reduce the Deity to reasdn. Now 
as the ancient poet in Plutarch tells us, in lus treatise 
of contentment, or the peace of the mind, chap. 4. 
of .Amyot’s translation, 

Point ne se f aid courroucer aux affciires: 

II ne lenr chant de ioufes nos clwkres. 

We must not rave at Heaven in our affairs, 

Which for our indignation notiiing cares. 

But w’e can never enough condcniu our unruly pas- 
sions. 


CHAPTER V. 

Whether the Governor of a Place besieged ought 
himself to go out to parley. 

Lucius Marcius,t the Roman Legate, in the 
war against Perseus, king of Macedon, in order to 
gain time for putting his army into a good condition, 
set on foot some overtures of accommodation, with 
which the king, being lulled asleep, concluded a ces- 
sation for a certain number of days, thereby giving 
his enemy opportunity and leisure to strengthen their 
army, which proved his own final ruin ; yet the 
elder* sort of senators, mindful of their forefathers’ 
customs, condemned this proceeding, as injurious 
to their ancient practice, which, they said, was to 
fight by mere valour, and not by stratagem, sur- 
prizes, and night-encounters, neither by pretended 
flights, nor unexpected rallies; never making war 
till having first proclaimed it, and very often ap- 


* Herodot. Jib. iv. cap. 289. 

f Titus Livj calls him Quintus Marcius, lib. xiii. cap. 37, &c* 
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pointing both the hour and place of battle. Out of 
this honest principle it was, that they sent back to 
Pyrrhus his treacherous physician, and to the He-* 
trurians their disloyal schoolmaster. And this was 
indeed a conduct truly Roman, without any mixture 
of the Grecian subtlety, or the Punic cunning, with 
whom it was reputed not so honourable to overcome 
by f()rcc as by fraud. The latter may be of service 
for once, but he only reckons himself fairly over- 
come, who knows he is subdued neither by policy, 
nor chance, but by mere dint of' valour, hand to 
hand, in a fair and generous battle.* And it is plain, 
by the language of these good old senators, that this 
fine sentence was not yet achnitted amongst them, 

Dolus an vhitis qvh in hoste requiratPf 

All arts arc lawful that defeat a foe. - 

The Achaians, says Polybius, abhorred all manner 
of fraud, not reputing it a victory, unless where the 
courage of the enemy was fairly quelled. F.am vir 
sunctm ct sapiens sciet veram esse victoriam, qua 
salva Jide, el Integra dignitate parabitur.X An 
honest anti a wise man will allow that only to be a 
true victory which is obtained without breach of 
faith, or stain of honour. Another says, 

Fosne velif, an me regnare hera, quidve feral firs, 

Vir lute exptriamiir.^ 

In brave contention let us fight, to know 
On whom dame Fortune will the palm bestow. 

In the kingdom of Ternate, the chief of the Mo- a people 
lucca islands, amongst those people whom we 
roundly call Barbarians, they have a custom never mwi. wiuw 
to commence war till it be first proclairded; adding 
withal, an ample declaration of what' means are in 
their power to carry it on, with what, and how many “ 
men, what ammunition, and what arms, both often- 

* Liv. lib. xiii, cap. 43, 4*7. t ii* ver. 390. 

X Florus, lib. i. cap. 12. 

^ Fmiias apud Cicero, lib. L de OiHc, cap. 12. 
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sive and defensive ; but that being done, they after- 
wards conceive it lawtiil to employ, without reproach, 
‘any means lhat may best conduce to their success in 
The Fin- the war. The an<-ient Florentines were so far from 
Lnniai sccking any adxantagc over their enemies by sur- 
prize, that they always gave them a month’s warning 
mC' ^ bcf()re they drew their army into the field, by the 
continual tolling of a bell they called Martinclla. 
As for us who are not so scrupulous in this afliiir, 
and v;ho attribute the glory of a battle to him who 
has the botU'-' of it, and who say with J^ysandcr,* 
“ M'hcrc $!ic iioii's skin is too short, we must eke it 
Thrmn^t “ out wilii the litx's cusc;” the most common oc- 
Ja|!|I;',”'™’casions of suqirisc a'c derived from this practice, 
pniiiidy and we hold, that there arc no momeuls in which 
ri^r fhe general ought to be more upon his guard, than 
those of jiai lcys and treaties of accommodation. It 
is therelbre become a general maxim in these times, 
that a governor of a place never ought, in a time of 
siege, to go out to parley. It was firr this reason 
that, in our ancestors’ days. Messieurs de Montmard 
and d’Assigni were so highly censured in their 
defence of Mouson against the count de Nassau ; 
yet in this case it would lie excusable in that gover- 
nor, who, if he went out, should take care that the 
safety and advantage should be on his side, as count 
Guide dc Rongoni did at Reggio (if we may believe 
Bcllay, fin* Gucciardinc say it was he himself’) when 
Mons. de I’Escut advanced to poi'ley, who stepped 
so little a way from his fort, that a disorder happen- 
ing in the interim of the parley, not only Mons. dc 
I’Escut and his party, who were advanced with him, 
found themselves by much the weaker (insomuch 
that Alessandro dc Trivulcio was there slain), but 
he himself was compelled, as the safest way, to fol- 
low the' count, and rely upon his honour, to shelter 
himself from the shot within the very walls of the 
town. Eumenes, being shut up in the city of Nora 


* See his life l)y Plutarch, chap. 4, translated by Amyot. 
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by Antigonus,* and by him importuned to come out 
to hold a parley with him, as he senf him word, it^ 
was fit he should to a greater and better man than * 
himself, a]id one who had now an advantage over 
him, he retiirned him this noble answer, “ 'rcll 
“ him,” said he, “ that I shall never think any man 
“ better than myself, whilst I wear a sword and 
he would not consent to go out to him, till, accord- 
ing as he demanded, Antigonus had delivered him 
his own nephew Ptolomcus in hostage. And yet 
some have fared very well in going out to hold a 
)>arley with the besieger. Witness Henry de Vaux, 
a gentleman of t-hampagne, w'ho being besieged in 
the castle of Commercy by the English, under the 
cojnmand of Bartholomew de Bonnes,! who had so^ 
sapped most of the out-w-orks of .the castle, that 
nothing remained but setting fire to the mine, to 
bury the besieged under the ruins, he requested the 
said Henry to come out tt) hold a jiarley with him 
for his own good •, which Henry doing accordingly, 
with three more in company, and his evident ruin 
being made apparent to liim, he thought himself 
singularly obliged to the enemy, to whom he sur- 
rendered with his garrison at discretion, and then 
fire being applied to the mine, the props immediately 
fell, and the castle was blown up, so that not one 
stone was left upon another. 1 am very ready to 
give credit to the faith of another person, but I 
should be very loth to do it in a case, where it 
should be supposed I did it rather from despair, and 
want of courage, than voluntarily, and from a con- 
fidence in the sincerity of the person with whom I 
had to do. 

* Plutarcli’s lile of Eumenes, cap. 5. 

f Vol. i. cJi. 209. Froissart, from H^bom Montaigne relates tbis^ 
f'alJs him Bartholomew de Brupes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Time of Parleys dangerous. 

Yet I lately observed that at Miissiclan, in my 
neighbourhood, those who were drove out of it by 
our anny, complained, with others of their party, 
that, during a treaty of accommodation, and in the 
very interim that the depufies were treating, they 
were surprised by treachery, and cut to pieces : a 
fact which, perhaps, in another age, might have been 
coloured over ; but, as I said before, the custom of 
war in these days is quite difierent, and there is now 
no confidence tt) be placed in an enemy, till atlef 
the last seal of obligation ; and even then there is 
danger enough ; so hazardous a thing it is, and e\ er 
was, to trust the observation of the liiith engaged 
to a town which capitulates upon easy and tiivoiir- 
able terms, to the licentiousness of a victorious army, 
and to give soldiers free entrance into it in the heat 
The faith of blood. Lucius Ailmilius Regillus, a Roman 
men v«v ^ having lost time in attempting to take the 

oufertain. city of Phocii’a by force, by reason of the singular 
valour wherewith the inhabitants defended them- 
selves, conditioned at last tti receive them as friends 
to the peojile of Rome, and to enter the town as 
into a confederate city, securing them from the fear 
of any hostility ;* but having, for the greater pomp, 
brought his wliolc army in with him, it was not in 
his power, with all his endeavour, to restrain his 
men : so that avarice and revenge being too hard for 
his authority, and for the military discipline, he saw 
a considerable part of the city pillaged before his 
face. Cleomcnes used to say, “ That what mischief 
“ soever a man could do his enemy in time of war 
“ was above justice, and tliat he was not account- 
“ able !(«• it in the sight of the gods and men.” 
And having concluded a truce with those of Argos 


* Livy, li!). xxxviK cap. 
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for seven days, he fell upon them the third night 
afler, when they were all in a profound sleep, and 
put them to the sword, alleging for his excuse, tliat* 
in tlic truce there was no mention of nights ; but the 
gods punished his peifidy. 

In a time of parley also, and while the citizens 
thought themselves very secure, the city of Cassilinum 
was taken by sui'prise, and that too in the age of the 
justest captains, and when the discipline of the 
Homan militia was in its perfection : for it is not said, 
that it is not lawful for us, at a proper time and place, 
to make an advantage of our enemies’ want of under- 
standing, as well as their want of courage. And, 
doubtless, war has naturally a great many privileges 
that are justifiable even to the prejudice of reason. 
And therefore here the rule fails, Xmiiiem id agere 
nt ex alterius pmdetur inscili/i.* ' ’I'hat no one 
should make an advantage of another’s folly. Hut I 
am astonished at the great liberty allowed in such 
cases by Xenophon, in his <.'yropa‘dia, and that both 
by the determinations and the se\ ci’al exploits of his 
complete emperor. lie is an author, 1 confess, of 
much weight in those aflairs, as being, in his own 
person, both a great captain, and a ])hilosopher of the 
first form of the disciples of Socrates ; but I cannot 
come into such a latitude as he dispenses with in all 
things and places. Monsieur d’Aubigny, having be- 
sieged Ca])ua, and played a furious battery against it, 
signior Fabricio Colonna, governor of the town, 
having begun to hold a parley from one of the bas- 
tions, and his soldiers, in the mean timb, being less on 
tliek' guard, our men took it, and put all to the sword. 
And of later memory, at Yvoy, signior Juliano 
Rommino, having been such a novice as to go out to 
hold a parley with the constable, at his return found 
the place taken. But that we might not go unre- 
venged, the marquis de Pescaro, having laid siege to 
Genoa, where duke Octavio Fregosa commanded 


* Cicero de Offic. lib. uL c^. 17. 
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under our protection, when the articles of capituld- 
tion were so tar advanced, that it was looked upon 
as good as concluded, several Spaniards, being slij)pcd 
in, made use of this treachery, as an absolute vic- 
tory. And since that time, at Ligny in the Barrois, 
where the count de Brienne commanded, the em- 
peror having besieged it in person, and'Bertheville, 
the said count’s lieutenant, going out to hold a par- 
ley, whilst he was capitulating, the town was taken. . 

They say, 

Fu il vincer sempre mat Imtdalil cosa, 

Vincasi d per fortuna, b per hgcgiio.* 

That conquest ever was a glorious tiling, 

Which way soe’er tlie conqu’ror purchas’d it, 

Whcilier it was by fortune, or by wit. 

But the philosopher Chrysippus W'as not of this 
opinion, nor I heartily ; for he said,t That he who 
runs fi race, ought to exert all his strength in speed j 
but that it is by no means fair in him to lay hand 
upon his adversary, to stop him, or to set a leg 
before him to thro# him down. And yet more 
generous was the answer of the great Alexander to 
Polypercon, when he persuaded him to take advan- 
tage of the darkness of the night to fall upon Da- 
rius : By no means, said he ; I do not want to steal 
a victory, I had rather be sorry for my fortune, than 
ashamed of my victory.? 

Alque idem J'ugieKtem haud est digtiahis Orodem 
Stemere, nec jacta ceecum dare cuspide vulmis : 

Obvius adversotpte otcurrit, seqtie viro vir 
ContulU ; haud furto melior, sed fortUms aTmU>% 

His heart disdain’d to strike Orodes dead, 

Or in his back to stab him as b« fled. 

Then w'ith disdain the liaughty victor view’d 
Orodes flying, nor the wretch pursu’d : 

Nor thought the dastard’s back deserv’d a wound. 

But last’hing to o’ertake him, gain’d the ground s 
'fhen, turning short, he met him face to 
To give his victory die better grace. 

• Ariosto, cant. xv. vep 1,2. f Cicero de Offic. lib. iii. cap. 10. 

? Quint Curtiua. lib. iv. cap. 13. § £neid. lib. x. ver. 732. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

That our Aciiom arc to be judged hi the Intention* 

It is a common saying, “ That death discharges us th what 
“ of all our obligations.” Yet I know some that 
have taken it in another sense. Henry VII. kir^ rfusor aii 
England, articled with Don Philip, son to Maximi- "1^^**'**** 
lian tlie emperor, or to give him the more honour- 
able appellation, father to the emperor Charles V. 
that the said Philip should deliver up to liim liis 
enemy, the duke of Suffolk, of the White Rose, who 
had taken refuge in the Netherlands, and promised 
that, upon such surrender of him, he would attempt 
nothing against the said duke’s life, in which he was 
as good as his word, but when he came nea’ to bis 
latter end, he enjoined his son, by liis last uill and 
testament, to put him to death immediately after his 
decease. And lately, in the tragedy wliieh the duke 
of Alva presented to us at Brussels, in the persons 
of the counts of Horne and Egmont, there were 
many very remarkable passages, one of which was, 
that the said count of Egmont (upon the security of 
whose word and honour the count of Horne sur- 
rendered himself to the duke of Alva) earnestly 
entreated that he might first mount the scaffold, to 
the end that his death might disengage him from his 
obligation to the count Horne. In this case, me- 
thinks, death did not acquit the king of his engage- 
ment, and the count of Egmont was acquitted of his, 
even though he had not died. We cannot be bound 
beyond our abilities: and because thp effects and 
performances are not in our power, and as in truth 
there is nothing in our power but tlie will, it is on 
this that all the rules of man’s duty arc necessarily 
founded and establised. Tlius the count of Egmont, 
thinking his soul and wll bound to his promise. 
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though he had not the power to make it good, had 
doubtless been absolved of his obligation^ even if he 
had outlived the count of Horne. But the king of 
England, breaking his faith by previous intention, 
could no more excuse himself for deferring tlie ex- 
ecution of his treachery till after his death, than 
Herodotus’s mason,* who, having kept the treasures 
of the king of Egypt, his sovereign, inviolably secret 
in his life-time, discovered it at his death to his 
children. 

ifetisfac. 1 have known many persons in my time, who, 
4 ^"“ Ir lacing reproached by their consciences of with-hold- 
•igniscant, jng the property of another person, have aimed at 
making satisfaction by their last will and testament, 
and after their decease ; but they do nothing, who 
take so much time in so pressing an affair, or who 
think to repair an injury with so little compunction 
and expense. They owe, besides, something of 
what they have in their immediate possession ; and 
the more they incommode themselves, by restoring 
what they have unjustly taken, the juster and the 
more commendable is their satisfaction ; for peni- 
tence requires penance. Those do yet worse, who, 
by their last will, declare a mortal animosity against 
their neighbour, which they had concealed in their 
life-time, rvherein they shew their little regard to 
their own honour,., by irritating the person oftended 
against their memory } and less to their conscience, 
not having the power, even in respect to death, to 
let their malice <lie with them, but extending its ex- 
istence beyond their own. Unjust judges, who de- 
fer judgment to a time when they can have no 
knowledge of the cause ! for ray part, I shall take 
what care I can, that ray death make no discovery 
of what ray life has not first declared, and that 
publicly.. . 

A" 

* HerodotM, lib. ii. p. 151. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Of Idletim. 
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As we see some lands that have lain fellow, if the 
soil is fet and fertile, • produce innumerable sorts of 
wild herbs that are good for nothing, for want of 
being cultivated and sown with certain seeds pro- 
per for our service ; and as we find that some 
women who have not known men, do of tliemselves 
bring forth shapeless lumps and pieces of flesh, and 
that to cause a proper and natural generation, it is 
necessary to imprecate them with another kind of 
seed : even so it is with oiu: minds, which if not ap- 
plied to some particular subject to check and re- 
strain them, rove about confusedly in the vague ex- 
panse of imagination : * 


Sicut aquce tremubim labrh nhi lumen ahenh 
Sole repercussum, out radiarUis imugine Umce, 
Omnia pervolitat lati loca, jamque suh auras 
Erigilur] summque Jerit Uujttearia tecti.* 


Thus translated by Mr. Dbyden. 

So when the sun by day, or moon by night, 

Strikes on the polished brass their trembling light, 

The glitfrin^ species here and there divide. 

And east their dubious Warns from side to side; 

Kow on the walk, now On the ^vement play. 

And to the ceiling flash the glaring day. 

In which aritation, there is no folly, nor idle 
fency, which they do not create : 


veht agti samnia, vomb 

Elngmtur specie s * — f 

Like sick men’s dreams, that from a troubled bnun 
Phantasms create, ridiculous and vain. 


'Hie soul that has no estjeblished limit to citcum- 
scribe it, loses itself; fer, as the epigraipsetist'says, 


* dEmrid, lib. viii., ver. ^ f llor. Art. Poet. ver. 7, 8. 
VOE. 1« ^ t 
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Idleness 
bewilders 
the mind. 


Mmi- 
tai^ne’i 
runfe^sion 
that he has 
Aot a very 
happy me> 
iBory. 


Qukquis ubique lialital, maxim nusqumn kalitat,* 

He that is eveiy wheie, is no n^iiere. 

When I lately retired to my own house, with a 
resolution to avoid all masmer of concern in affairs 
as much as possible, and to spend the small re> 
mainder of my life in privacy and peace,*' I fencied I 
oould not give my mind more enjoyment, than to 
leave it at fell liberty to entertain rest, and compose 
itself : which I also hoped that it might do the more 
easily henceforwards, as being by time become more 
settied and improved : but I find, 

variant semper dant otia fnentem»^ 

^ — Even in the most retired states, ^ 

A thousand thoughts an idle life creates. 

tbat, onthe contrary, hke a horse broke loose, which 
runs away witli greater speed than the rider would 
put httn to, it gives birth to so many chimeras, and 
fantastic monsters, one upon the neck of another, 
without order and design, that, for the sake of sur- 
veying the folly and absurdity of them when I list, I 
have begun to draw a catalogue of them, helping in 
time to make my mind ashamed of itself. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Of Liars. 

There is not a man whom it would So iH become 
to boast of memory as myself; for 1 own 1 have 
scarce any, and do not think that in the world there 
is another so defective as mine. My other faculties 
are aU mean and common ; but in this respect, 1 
thinic myself so sjingiiinr ai^ care, as to deserve a 
^inore than ordinary oharacti^. Besides fhe inconv^- 


* Msitial. lib. vii. 73. 


f Xucan. lib. iv. wr. 704. 
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nience I naturally suffer from this defect of memory 
(for in truth, the necessary use of it considered, Platx) , 
might well call it a great and powerful goddess), in 
my country, when they would signify that a man is 
void of sense, they say that he has no memory ; and 
when 1 complain of the defect of mine, they reprove 
me, and d6 not think I am in earnest by accusing 
myself for a fool ; for they do not discern the diffe- 
rence betwixt memory and understanding, in which 
they make me worse than I really am ; for, on the 
contrary, we rather find, by experience, that a strong 
memory is liable to be accompanied with a weak 
judgment; and, as 1 acquit myselfin nothing so well 
as the friend, they do me another wrong in this re- 
spect, that, by the same words with which they ac- 
cuse my infirmity, they represent me as ungrateful. 

They bring my affection into question upon account 
of my memory, and turn a natural imperfection into 
a bad conscience. He has forgot, say they, this 
request, or that promise ; he does not remember his 
friends ; he has forgot to say, or to conceal such 
a thing for my sake. It is true, I am apt to be for- 
getful, but am not indifierent about any thing which 
a friend has given me in charge. It is enough that 
I suffer the misfortune, without being branded 
with a sort of malice, a vice so contrary to my na- 
ture. 

This, however, is my comfort; first, thatit is atifiieadran. 
evil from which principally I have fomui reason toi^Seri^w" 
correct a worse, that would have grown upon me, from hi* 
namely, ambition ; fijr tliis is an intwerable defect 
those who are encumbered with the manageujent of 
public business. And (as several exampes of ^ 
like kind, in the wogreas'of nature demonstrate) dte 
greater is thia defect, I find my otlter fiiculties 
stronger in propoation. I should have been apt to 
have rested my uuderstaadingand judgmenton othci 
men’s, a*]d Itave lazily fgUowed their footsteps, with* 
out exerting m^ own strength, had any strange in- 
ventions and opinions ocmirredto me, by the help of 

D fi 
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my memorv. By this means too I am not so t^ilkil* 
, tive ; for me magazine of the memory is apt to be 
better stored with matter than that of the invention : 
and, had my mcmbry been good, I had, ere this, 
deafened all my friends by my babble ; for the sub- 
jects tiiemselves, by rousing that sort of talent which 
I have, of handling and applying them, 'would have 
animated and spun out my discourses. It is ]9ity, 
but it is no less true, that I have observed in some of 
my intimate friends, who, when their memories re- 
present a thing to them entire, and as it were in pre- 
sent view, begin their story so far back, and crowd 
it with so many impertinent circumstances, that, if 
the story be good in itself, they sjmil it; and, if it be 
had, you are either to curse the strength of their 
memory, or the weakness of their judgment. It is 
a diij^cult matter to close up a narration, and to cut 
it short in its career. Neither is there any thing that 
more discovers the strength of a horse, than when it 
makes a full stop with a grace ; and of those men who 
talk pertinently, I know some who would, but can- 
not, stop short ; for, whilst they are seeking a period 
for the narration, they talk idly, and drawl out their 
words like men that have scarce strength to utter 
them. Old men especially, who yet retain tl^e me- 
mory of things past, but forget how often they have 
related them, are dangerous companions ; and I have 
known my pleasant stories told by a man of quality, 
that became very nauseous, by being repeated a hun* 
dren times over in the same company. The second 
obh’gation I have to this weak memory of mine is,- 
that I less remember the injuries done to me, so tlwt 
(as the ancient said) I should have a prompter, like 
Darius, who, that he might not forget the affront he 
had received from the Athenians, whenever he sat 
down to table, ordered one of his pages to repeat 
three times in his ear, “ Sir, remember the Athe- 
nians meweover,. the places which I revisit, and 


* HerodMug, lib. v. p. S74. 
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the books which I read over again, always seem new 
to me. 

It is not without reason said, that he who has liotA^'" 
a good memory, should never offer to tell lies. 
know very weU, that the grammarians distinguish be-®™®*?- 
twixt an untruth and a lie, and say, that to tell an 
untruth is to tell a thing that is false, which we our- 
selves however believe to be tine ; and that the Latin 
word mentiri, i. e. contra mentem ire, means to go 
and act against the conscience ; and that therefore 
this only touches those who speak contrary to what 
they know, who are the persons I point at. Now 
these do either wholly invent a story out of their own 
heads, or else mar and disguise one that has a real 
foundation. When they disguise and alter, by often 
telling the same story, they can scarce avoid con- 
tradicting themselves, by reason that the real fact, 
having first taken possession in the memory,* and 
being there imprinted by the way of knowledge and 
science, it will be ever ready to present itself to the 
imagination, and to dislodge falsehood, which can- 
not have so sure and settled a footing there as cer- 
tainty ; and because the circumstances which they 
first neard, evermore running in their minds, make 
them forget those that are forged or foisted in. As 
to what they wholly invent, forasmuch rs there is no 
contrary impression to give a shock to their forgery, 
there seems to be the less danger of their tripping ; 
and yet even this also, by reason it is a mere phan- 
tom, and not to be laid hold of, is very apt to escape 
the memory, if it be not very perfect. I have had 
very pleasant experience of tliis, at the expense of 
such as profess only to accommodate their ^course 
to the business they have in hand, or to the humour of 
the great men with whom they converse ; for the 
circumstances to which they are ready to sacrifice 
their honour and conscience, being subject to several 
changes, their language must needs vary at the same 
time : from whence it happens, that, of the same 
tiling, they tell one man, it is this ; and another, it 
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is that 5 giving it different forma and colours ; and if 
hy acc^ent those men compare notes upon infoitnai 
tions 90 contrary, what bccmnes of inis fine art? 
Besides, they a^re such fixds, that they often contra- 
dict themselves ; fOT what a memory need they have, 
to retain so many different forms as they have forged 
upon one and the same subject! I have hnown 
many, in my time, very ambitious of the reputation 
of this fine sort of wisdom ; but they do not see, that 
if there be a reputation in it, it can answer no end. 
lying a 'Mf- Ifl plain truth. Lying is a cursed vice. We are 
men who have no other tie upon one another but our 
word. If we conadered the horrid consequences of 
a lie, we should prosecute it witli vengeance, as the 
worst of crimes. 

lying and I pcrcciv'e how absurdly children are usually cor- 
h"o rected f^ innocent faults, and are made to smart for 
vice’s that rash'actions that arc of no significance or conse- 
y“fj'"pl,’'quence. The faculty of lying, and what is some- 
preswdin thing of a lowcr form, stubbornness, seem to be 
chiidicn. ought, in cvciy instance, to be checked 

both in their infancy and progress^ they being vices 
which are apt to grow up with them j and, after the 
tongue has contracted a habit of lying, it is scarce to 
be iinaginetl how impossible, almost, it is to draw it 
out (rf* the false track ; from whence it comes to pass, 
that we see some, who are otherwise very honest 
men, not only subject, but mere slaves to this vice. 
I have an honest latl to my taylor, who I never 
heard speak truth, not even when it might have been 
to his advantage. If falsehood had, like truth, only 
one facej, we should be upon better terms ; for wc 
should then take the contrarj'^ of udiat the liar should 
say for certain truth ; ' but the reverse of truth has a 
hundred thousand forms, and is a field without limits. 
H’he Pythagoreans make good to be certain an3 finite, 
mid evil, and uncertain ; there are a thouv 

sand, ways to mis» the white, and only one to hit it, 
K(»r my^ own part, I am not sure that, I coidd pre- 
vail with my conscience to secure myself from iliani- 
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fbst and extreme danger by tun in^dent and stdemn 
lie. One of the ancient Others said, “ That we had , 
“better be in ‘company with a dog that we know,’ 

than with- a man whose language we do not under- 

stand.” Ut externm non alieno sit kominis vke* 

So that two persons of different nations are not men 
with regard to each otlier ; or, as a foreigner, to. one 
who understands not what he says, cannot be said to 
supply the place a man. And how much less so- 
ciable is false speaking than silence ? 

King Francis 1. boasted, that he nonplussed Fran- An amabs. 
cisco Tavema, ambassador of Francis Sforza, duke“J®[|jjij 
of Milan, a man of great fame for his eloquence, by f n? by 
this means. The ambassador had been dispatched 
to excuse his master to the king for an action of great 
consequence* which was this ; the king, in order to 
maintain some correspondence still in Italy, out of 
which he had been lately driven, and particularly in 
the duchy of Milan, had thought fit to have a gen- 
tleman, on Ilia behalf, to reside constantly near the 
duke; an ambassador in efiect, but in appearance as 
a private man, who pretended to reside there for his 
own affairs. The reason of this was, that the duke, 
who depended much more upon the emperor (at 
a time especially when he was treating of a mar- 
riage with his niece, daughter to the king of Denmark, 
and since dowager of Lorrain), could not be known 
to have any correspondence or intelligence with us, 
without hurting his interest considerably. For this 
commission a Milanese gentleman was thought proper, 
viz. one Merveille, who was an equerry to the king. 

'Phis person, being dispatched wth private creden- 
tials, and the instructions of ambassador, besides 
other letters of recommendation to the duke, in 
favour of his own private concerns, for a mask and 

^ This is a paesage otit of Pliny, which Montawne has'ndanjjletl 
to adapt it to his seatinicint. It runs h\ extermis alwio 

pnic mn sit hmiinh xnce^ Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 1. So that two 
persons of different countries are not scarce men with regard “to one 
^^notlier. 
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a doak, he staid so long at the dukds court, that 
tile emperor took umbrage at it; which was tlie oc- 
casion, as we suppose, o£ what followed after, viz. 
that under pretence of a murder by him committed, 
his trial was dispatched in two days, and his head 
struck off in the dead of the night.* The king ap- 
plying to all the princes of Christendom, and even 
to the duke himself, to demand satisfoction, Tavema 
came to the court of France with a long counterfeit 
story, had his audience at the morning-council, 
where, for the support of his cause, he made a plau- 
sible harangue, conduding, that his master had 
never looked upon this Merveille for any other than 
a private gentleman, and his own subject, who came 
to Milan only about his ovni affairs, and had never 
lived there in any other character; absolutely deny- 
ing he had ever heard that he was one of the king’s 
houshold, or so much as known to his majesty, so 
far was he from taking him for an ambassador. The 
king, in his turn, urging several ol^ections and ques- 
tions to him, and sitting him every way, gravelled 
him at last, in the circumstance of the execution 
being performed in the night, as it were by stealth. 
To this the poor man, being confounded, made an- 
swer, in order to show his complaisance, That, out 
of respect to his majesty, the duke would ha<ife been 
very sorry that such an execution should have been 
performed in the day-time. Any one may imagine 
how he was reprimanded when he came home, for 
having so grossly prevaricated with a prince of so nice 
a discernment as king Francis. 

Another Pope JuHus II. having sent an ambassador to the 
dSf^ght hing of England to animate him against king Francis, 
in a mis. the ambassador, having had his audience, and the 
king, in his aoswer observing the difficulties that 
vtti- kin* would attend the making such preparations as would 
taiMt** he absolutely necessary to cope with so powerful a 
king, and meutionibg somo reasons, the ambassador 

* BeUay’s Memoirs, lib. ir. fol 153, &c. Eilit. of Paris, }S73, 
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absurdly replied,* That he himself had also con- 
sidered them, and had indeed mentioned them to the 
Pope. This speech, so different from his errand,* 
which was to push a war, gave the king of En glan d 
the first glimpse of a conjectmre, which was after- 
wards verified, that the said ambassador was in his 
heart a friend to France ; of which the king of Eng- 
land having advertised the pope, his estate was con- 
fiscated, and he had like to have suffered death. 


CHAPTER X. 

Of Readiness or Slowness in Speech. 

One ne fureni a tous toutes graces dmnees^ 

Thus we see, as to the gift of eloquence, some 
have a facility and readiness of speech, and that 
w hich is termed a quick delivery, so fluent, that they 
are never at a pause ; and others there are, slow of 
speech, who never utter a sentence but what has 
been laboured and premeditated. 

As the diversions and exm'cises of the ladies are 
so regulated, as to make the best display of their 
greatest beauty, so in tiiese two diflerent advantages 
of eloquence, of wliich the preachers and lawyers of 
our age seem to be the chief professors, if my opi- 
nion was to be taken, I should think the slow speaker The <iow 
would be more proper for the pulpit, and the other 
for the bar; because the preacher’s function allows pfcacinr. 

* Erasmus, in a book of his called Lingm^ mentions this fac^ ai 
a tiling that happened while he was in England. He says, that, being 
detected in conversation with the French ambassador by night, he 
was committed to prison, all his estate confbeated, and that, it he l^d 
fallen into the hands of Julius, he would scarce have escaped with 
his life. But the consequence of this kpm Unmue was, that the 
king, who, perhaps, by putting off the aliaiK ittignt have composed 
the difference, hastened the war. Operum Erasoii, in Folio, printed 
at Leyden, 1703, tom.iv. col. 684* 
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him as much draft as he pleases to prepare himself ; 
|ind, besides, his is one continued thread of dis- 
course, without intermission; whereas, it is the ad- 
vocate's interest to enter the lists extempore, and 
the unexjwcted answer# of the adverse party throw 
him ofF his bias, so that he is immediately forced to 
strike into a new path. Yet, at the interview be- 
twixt pope Clement and king Francis, at Marseilles, 
it happened'! quite contrary, that M. Poyet, a man 
who had been bred up all his life to the bar, and 
was in high repute, being commissioned to make the 
harangue to the pope, and having k) long studied it 
before-hand, that, it is said, he brought it quite ready 
with him from Paris ; the pope, on the very day that 
it was to , be spoken, lest he should intend to say 
something which might disgust the ambassadors of 
the other princes that were about him, sent the king 
a topic which he thought fittest both for the time 
and place, but such a topic as wjis quite different 
iiom that which Monsieur Poyet had taken so much 
pains about ; so that the speech he had prepared re- 
mained of no use, and he was forced, that vely in- 
stant; to set about another; but, finding himself 
incapable of fbnning it, the cardinal de Bellay was 
constrained to take that charge upon him. The 
pleader’s province is more difficult than that of t^e 
preacher; and yet, in my opinion, we find more 
passable pleaders than preachers, at least In France. 
It seems that it is the nature of wit to operate 
speedily, and on a sudden ; whereas the operation of 
judgment is deliberate and slow. But it is as sirange 
tor a man to be totally silent for want of leisure to 
prepare his speech, as it is for another to apeak never 
the better though he had leisure. 

It is si;id of beverus Cassius,* that he spdcc best 
without having thought of the subject beforehand ; 
that he was more indebted to his fortune Ihan to his 


♦ Seneca’* Epitome Controvmianun.Jh’cf. lib, iitp. 274. Edition 
at Geneva, anno 1626 . 
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diligence ; that he spoke best when he was angered ; p«para. 
and that his adversaries were a&aid to provoke hini,“"“‘ 
lest his indignation should ^ve a double edge to his 
eloijuence. I know by experience, that sort of 
genius which is so averse to intense and painful pre- 
meditation, if it does not operate briskly and freely, 
performs nothing 'to the purpose. AVe say of some 
works, that they stink of oil, and the lamp, by reason 
of a certain harshness and roughness, from the labour 
with which they were composed. But besides this, 
the solicitude of performing well, and the effort of 
the mind too far strained, and too intent upon its 
undertaking, break the chain of thought, and hinder 
its progress, as is the case of water, which, being 
pressed by its force and quantity, hardly passes out 
of the neck of a full bottle, when just opened. In 
that sort of genius of whifcli I have been sneaking, 
there is this also observable, that it does not like to be 
disordered and stimulated M'ith such strong passions 
as the wrath of Cassius (for such an impulse would 
be, too rough), it likes not to be shocked, but soli- 
cited i and h^ rather be warmed and roused by 
sudden and accidental occasions that are foreign to 
the point. If it be left to itself, it only flags and lan- 
guishes ; agitation gives it grace and vigour. 1 do 
not like to be master of*inyself, and am more under 
the dominion of chance. Occasion, company, and 
even the rising and falling of my voice, extract more 
from my imagination, than I can find in it when I 
sound it and speculate by myself Consequently, I 
spes^ better than I write, if either was to be pre- 
ferred, where neither is worth any thing. This also 
befalls me, that I am*absent from myself, and that 
.chance brings me to myself more than any inspec- 
tion into my own judgment. I shall tlirow out a 
witticism when I write, wliich I may think very fine 
and deli6ate, others dull and lifeless ; but, to speak 
freely, every one talks thus of himself accordhig to 
his tsdent. For my part, I am frequently so be- 
wildered, tliat I know not what I am about to. say. 
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and a stranger finds it out before me. Were I to 
make a razure as oft as this befalls me, I should 
Iftive nothing at all to say ; but chance will at an- 
otlier time shew it to me, as plain as the sun at 
noon-day, and make me wonder how I came to hesi- 
tate. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Of Progmsticatiom. 

As for oracles, it is certain that they began to lose 
their credit long before the birth of Jesus Christ ; 
for we read tliat Cicero was at a loss to know the 
reason pf it, by his saying, “ How comes it to pass 
that the oracles at Delpnos are not only now silent, 
“ but have been so for a good while, insomuch that 
“ nothing is more despised ?”* But as to the other 
prognostics that were derived from the anatomy of 
the beasts at the sacrifices, to which Plato, in some 
measure, ascribes the natural' constitution of the in- 
testines’ of these beasts ; as to the cluttering motion 
of chickens with their fejt, the flying of birds i 
(Aves qimdam, rerim augiiraniarum cam& mtas 
esse putamiis.i i. e. We think some sort of birds be 
created purposely for the sake of augury.) Claps of 
thunder, the winding of rivers, (Multif cemunt 
aruspices ; multa augures provident ; multa ofaculh 
declarantur ; multa vaticinationibus ; multa somniis ; 
multa portent is ;t i. e. -Soothsayers and augurs con- 
jecture and foresee many things, and many things 
are foretold in oracles, divination, dreams, and pro- 
di^cs.) And as- to others of the like nature, i^pon 
which the anciehts grounded most dP their undertak- 
ings, whether public or private, our religion has to- 

^ Cic. de Divinatione, Kb, K. cap. 52. 

■j- Cic. dc Natura Dcornm, 13), ii. cap. 64. X Ibid. cap. 65. 
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tally abolished them; although there yet remain 
among us some methods of divination from the stars, 
from spirits, the forms of human bodies, from dreams^ 
and the like ; a notable instance of the wild curiosity 
of our nature in amusing itself to anticipate futurity, 
as if it had not enough to do, to digest the things 
present. 

Cur lianc till, rector Olympi, 

Solicitis visum mortaliluts addere cwam, 

Noscuat Venturas ut dira per omnia eludes P 

Sit subitum quodrunque paras, sit ceeca futuri 
Mens hominum fati, Iweat sperare timenti.* i. e. 

Why, sov’neign ruler of Olympus, why. 

To human breasts, which heave the anxious sigh, . 

Add’st tliou this care, that men should be so wuk* 

To know, by omens, future miseries? . 


Unlook’d for send the Ills thou hast design’d; 

Let human eyes to future fate be blind, 

That hope, amidst our fears, some place may find. 

Ne utile ^uidem est scire quid futunm sit : miserum 
est enim, nihil proficientem angi.\ i. e. It is of no 
avail to know what is to come to pass ; and it is a 
miserable thing to be tormented, for nothing. . Yet 
divination is of much less authority in our days. 
Wherefore, I think Francis marquis de Saluzzo a 
very notable instance, who, being a lieutenant-gene- 
ral in the-army of king Francis, beyond die moun- 
tains, a prodigious favourite at our court, and obliged 
to the lung for the said marquisate, which his brother 
had forfeited; and who tvithal had no occasion to 
change his party, his own affection opposing any 
such step, suffered himself to be so terrined (as was 
confidently affirmed) with the favourable prognosti- 
cations that were universal^ spread abroad to the 
advf^tageof thj^ emperor,' Charles. V. and to our 
disadvantage (even in Italy, where these idle pro- 

* Lucan. lib. ii. ver. 4, 5, 6, 14, 15. 

. f Cic, de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. 6. 
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phecies had gained such credit, that at Rome a great 
sum of money was staked on the supposition of our 
ruin), that, having often condoled with his particular 
friends for the misfortunes which he saw must un« 
avoidably fell upon the crown of France, and the 
friends he had there, he revolted, in 1536, and 
changed sides; but to his great loss, whatsoever 
constellation presided at time. For he behaved in 
this affair like a man agitated with divers passons ; 
having both towns and forces at his command, the 
enemy’s army under Antonio de Leva close by him, 
and we having no suspicion of his design, it was in 
his power to have almost entirely ruined us ; we did 
not, however, lose a single man by his treachery, 
neither any town but Fossan, nor even that till after 
a long dispute. 

Prudens futnrl temporis exilum 
daliginosa mete premit Deus: 

Ridetque si mortalis ultra 
Eas trepidat. 

■ i lle potens siii 

LcBtusqus deget, cut Ucet, in diem 
Dix'isse, vixi: crasvelatra 
Ntiie Polum pater occupatOy 
• Velsolfpttro.* ’ 

Lae^ m preesens animus, quod utlra est 
Oderit curare.f i. e. 

The God of wisdom has in shades of night 
Future events conceal’d from human sight ; 

And smiies with pity at the mortal race, 

Trembling for wliat may never come to pass.^ 

He’s master of himself alone. 

He lives that makes each day his own; 

His life is happy, who can say, 

When night comes, I’ve lived well to-day j 
And fi)r to-morrow takes no care, 

Whether fee day prove foul or fair. 

Hie man that’s cheerful in his preiient state, 

1$ never anxious for his future fate. 


* Hot. Ode xxix. lib. iii. ver.29j 
f Ibidt Ode xvi. lib. ii. vcr. 'lo, 
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A ^ ihp y^hQ put a contraiy sense on this passage 

H^pph^mor^ wisely said Facuvius, 

^ Nam istis qui fi^itam avium mlelligunt, 

—Phtsque ex m^nojecore sapiunt, quam ex suo, 

—Magis eudmdum, quSm auscuUa^Sn censeo, i. e. 

As jfdr such who’ understand the language of birds, 
am^ know in(;^e by the liver of sai .animal than by 
th«r. own reason, |[ think it is better to give them a 
he^uing than credit. 

The so much celebrated arfeof divination among 
theTuscans, its rke thus : a ploughmm forcing o* 
his share deej^nto the eartli, turned up 'lie demi- 
god TageSjt wh#i»d the visage a child, but the 
wisdom of an old man. Every body flocked to him ; 
and his sayings, and his system, containing the prin- 
ciples of mis art, and the means of attaining it, was 
compiled, and presei*ved for many ages. As its rise. 


* Wliat Montaigne says here, seems at first obscure, and it is not 
easy to discover its conntx^tion with what goes before. But this per- 
plexity proceeds diiefly from the bold and unusual transposition 
which he has uiade of the words au contraire^ which ought to be placed 
thus^ au couiraire^ ceux qui croyent ce mol le croyent d tpii ; i. e. on 
the contrary, diey who believe this p^sage ar^.in the.jwrong. It has 
^been quite mistaken in Mr« Cotton’s English Translat^n of Mon- 
taigne, however just and elegant it may be elsewhere ; for, hitherto, 
Montaigne had been condemning the prognostics of futurity, drawn 
from several tokens, founded mer^’ on human fancy ; and now he 
dedares against that principle of tne stoics, quoted by Cicero de 
Divinatione, 13)« iiL cap. 6. viz. If there is such a dung as diviua- 
“ tion, there are gods ; and if there arc gods, there is divination.” 
I have been more particular in my preface, to shew the reason of 
that incoherence for which Montaigne’s style is so much blamed. Jt, 
is certain that tlie connectioD of his sentiments must needs ofVen 
escape the discernment of an inattentive reader ; but 1 hope dial 1 
have demonstrated, that, liowdver common, the connection is very 
.Jrnal. 

f Pacuvius apud Cic. xle Divinatione, lib. i. c. ^7. 
i Cic. de Divinatione, lib.ii. cap.2S. 

Indigene dixere Tagen^ qui pimtis Etruscam 

EdocuU gentem casus apemejuturos, Ovid. Metam. lib. xv. 

i. e. He that first taught the Tuscans tlic knowledge of futurity 
was by the natives called Tages, 
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SO was its progress. I should choos^^ther ^ regu- 
late my a^rs by the ttim of H dibi thkn hf* such 
* dreams; and, indeed, in all republics,^' ’a good share 
of authority has ever been left to ji^ance. Plato, ^in 
that system. of government which he has formed but 
of his own head, ascribes the decision of several im- 
portant things to chance; and amongst the rest, 
would have marriages of the better* sort of people 
be appointed by lot : and to such choice by chance 
he gives so great a sanction, as to order the children 
bom of such marriage to be brought up in the coun- 
try, and that those of mean parentage should be 
turned out of it: nevertheless, that ^t any one, so 
banished, should, as it grew up, happen to give any 
hopes of being eminently good, it might be recalled, 
and those that were kept at home, who give little ex- 
pectation of their youth, were as liable to be banished. 
1 see 6ome that pore and comment on their almanacs, 
producing their authority for occurrences, who after 
all must needs stumble upon some truth in a number 
of lies. Qnk est erdm qui totum diemjaculans non ali- 
quando conlinet ?t i. e. Who is there that shoots at 
a mark all day, will not hit it sometimes ? I do not 
think the better of them for some accidental hits. 
There would be more certainty in it, if it was settled 
as a rule always to lie. Besides, nobody keeps a re- 
gister of their misreckonings, because they are com- 
mon and endless ; but, if they once guess right, their 
divinations are cried up as rare, incredible, and pro- 
digious. Diagoras, surnamed the Atheist, being in 

* Viz. in his Kepublic, lib. v. \Thcre he requires^ that the chiefs of 
his commonwealth should so order it» that the men of the greatest 
excellence should be matched Wkh the most excellent women ; 
and ou the conitwv, that the most contemptible men should be mar* 
tied to women of tneir own low character ; but that the thing should 
decided by a sort of lottery, so artfulQr managed («Aii^ 

that the latter may bl^e Fortune for it, and not their go- 
vernors. But there is not one instance of choice made by chance, 
and consequently Montaigne might as well have omitted to give us- 
this quotation. 

f Cic. de Piyinatione, lib. iu cap. 59. 
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ihfc t^ple of Samothracc, where he saw tlie miny 
vows and pictures of those that had escaped ship* » 
Wreck, the person who shewed them, said to him* 

“ You who think that the gods have no concern for 
“ human things, what say you of so many persons 
“ saved by their favour ?” • “ So it was,” replied Dia- 
goras, “ but here are not the pictures of those that 
“ were drowned, who were much the greater num* 

“ ber.” Cicero observes,* that of all the philosoi 
phers who acknowledged any deities, Xenophanes of 
Colophon is the only one that endeavoured to eradi- 
cate all manner of divination. And it is not so muck 
to be wondered, if we liavc seen some of our princes* 
to their own cost, influenced by these chimcras.t I 
wish I had with my own eyes seen those t\TO wonder* 
ful books, viz. that of Joachim, the Calabrian ab- 
bot, which foretold all the future popes, their names 
and shapes ; and that of tlie emperor Leo, which 
prophesied of die emjierors and patriarchs of Qrdece. 

This I have been an eye-witness of, tliat, in public 
confosions, men, astonished at their fortune, have 
abandoned their reason almost totally to superstition* 
by looking up to the starry heaven for the ancient 
causes and prognostics of their fate, and have there- 
in been so surprisingly successful, in my time, as to 
make me believe, that this study, being an amuse- 
ment for men of penetration and leisure, those who 
are* inclined to this subtilty of explaining and unrid- 
dling mysteries, would be capable of finding out what 
they want to know in all writings whatsoever. But 
above all, that which gives tliem the greatest scope 
is, the obscure, ambiguous, and fantastic part of 
their prophetic jargon, to^ wliich their authors give 
no clear interpretation, to the end that posterity 
may make what application of it they please. 

The Dffimon of Socrates was, perhaps, a certain 
impulse of the will, which obtruded itself on himJ,TBtan«r 

* Cic. do Nat. Doonim, Hb, iii, cap. 37. 
f Cic. de Divin. lib. i. cap. 
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Socrates' vithout coDSulUng his own judgment. For in a soul 
« so refined as his was, and prepared by the instant 
exercise Of wisdom and virtue, it is probable, that 
these inplinations of his, though rash and indigested, 
were always important, and worthy to be followed. 
Evm:y one finds in liimself some image of such agi- 
tations. Of a prompt, vehement, and fortuitous opi- 
nion. It is my duty to allow them some authority, 
who atti'ibute so little to our prudence. And I my- 
self have had some agitations, weak in reason, but 
violent in persuasion, or in dissuasion (winch was 
the common case with Socrates), by which I have 
suffered myself to be carried away so ■ much to my 
own advantage, that they might well be supposed to 
have something in them of divjpe inspiration. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Of Constancy. 

By resolution and constancy it is not implied that 
In wtpai we ought not, as much as in us lies, to secure our- 
and*rS fi'om the mischicls and inconveniences that 
troD coa« threaten us ; nor, consequently, that we should not 
be afraid of being surprised by them : on the contrary, 
all honest means of preserving ourselves from harms 
are .not only allowed ofi but commendable. And 
the business of constancy chiefly is, to suffer, with- 
out flinching, those inconveniences against which 
there is no remedy. At,the same time, there is no 
motion of the body, nor-^ny guard in the handling 
ofaon»» that we thsapprove ofr if it serves to deleod 
us from the stroke that is aimed, at us. . Several verpt 
wwlike nations We, in their battles, found their 
chief adv^tag® a retreat, and done the enemy 
more mischief by turning their backs to them than 
their faces. , Of which way of fighting the Turks re- 
tain something to this day. Socrates, in Plato, ral- 
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lies Laches, who had defined fortittidO to he nothing^ 
more nor less than standing firm in rank to feOe the 
eiicmv : “ What,” said he, “ would it be cowArdice 
“ to beat them by giving ground ?” At the same 
time, he quoted Homer, where he commends :®iiea!l 
for his skill in retreating. And because Laches, 
upon fresh consideration, owned this was the prac* 
tice of the Scythians, and in general of all cavalry, 
he urged another proof from the instance of the in-* 
fantry of the Lacedaemonians (a nation of all others 
the most obstinate in maintaining their ground), 
who, in the battle of Platea, not being able to pene* 
trate the Persian phalanx, thought fit to fall back, 
that the enemy, supposing them flying, might break 
and disunite their firm body in the pursuit, by which 
means the Lacedaemonians obtained the victory. As 
for the Scythians, it is said, that when Darius seft out 
on his expedition to subdue them, he sent to re- 
proach the king with cowardice, for always retiring' 
before him, and declining a battle *, to which Inda* 
thyrsis (for that was his name) made answer, “ That 
“ he did so not for fear of him, or of any man living,. 

but that it was the way of marching in his country, 

“ where there Were neither tilled fields, nor towm, nor 
“ house to defend, or of' which the enemy could make 
“ any advantage : but tliat if he had such a Voracious 
“ appetite, let him only come and view their ancient 
“ place of sepulture, and there he should have his 
" bellyful.”* . 

Nevertheless, as to cannon which is levelled for a 
mark, ^ the occasions of war often require, it is 
shameful to quit a post to asoid the threatened blow, 
forasmuch as, by reason ofwc violence and velocity 
of the shot, we account it inevitable; and many a pet* 
son, by ducking the head, or holding up the handj 
has ftimished matter for his comrades to laugh, afe 
Yet, in the expedition which the emperor Charles 
V. made agmnst ns in Proyence, the marquia do 

* Herodotus, lib. ir. p. SOO, 301. 
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Philosn- 
phers not 
Llameable 
for 

fng t(r tl>c 
first at- 
tacks of 
the pas- 
sions. 


Guast going to reconnoitre the city of Arles, and 
'‘venturing to advance out of the shelter of a windmill, 
by thef 'fevour of which he made his approach so near 
the town as he had done, he was spied by the seig- 
neurs de Bonneval and the seneschal d’ Agenois, as 
they were walking on the Theatre des Arenes,* who 
having shewed him to Monsieur de Villiers, com- 
missary of the artillery, he levelled a culverin at him 
so dexterously, that had not the marquis, upon see- 
ing the match,lighted, instantly popped to one side, 
he probably would have been shot in the body. In 
like manner, some years before tliis, Lorenzo de Me- 
dicis, duke of Urbino, father to the queen-mother of 
Trance, laying siege to Mondolpho, in those parts 
called the Vicariate of Italy, seeing the gunner put 
fire to a piece that pointed directly at liim, was so 
fortunate as to duck dowTi that moment, otherwise 
the ball, which only grazed the top of his head, would 
doubtless have hit him on the breast. To speak 
truth, I do not think that these dodgings are made 
with judgment ^ for how is any man living able to 
judge of high or low aim on so sudden an occasion ? 
and it is much' more natural to think, that fortune 
favQiired their fear, and that the^ame motion, at an- 
other time, might as well put a person into danger, as 
free him from it. For my own part, I cannot for- 
bear starting when the noise of a gun thunders in my 
ears on a sudden, and in a place where I have no rea- 
son to expect it, w'hich I have also observed in other 
men of stouter hearts than mine. Neitlier do the 
stoics mean that the soul of their philosopher should 
be proof against the first surprise, by visions and fan- 
.cies } and they think thal it is but natural for him to 
be shocked by the terrible rattl|,of thunder, or the 
^1 of some ruin, for instance, ^even so as to turn 
pale, or be convulsed (as well as in the other pas- 
sions). This the stoics, I say, dispense with in tneir 
wi^ man, provided his judgment remains sound and 


♦.Tlic iheatts foi the public shewi of riding, fencing, Ac. 
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entire. A fright is the same thing to him who is not 
a philosopher, in the first moment of it, but quite^* 
another case in the second ; for, in such a 6ne, the 
impression of the passions does nftt, remain superfi- 
cial only, but penetrates evep to thes’^eat of his rea- 
son, so as to infect and comipt it. Recording to 
his passions he judges and conforms his conduct. But 
in this verse you may see the state of the wise stoic 
elegantly and plainly expressed : 

Mens immota manet, lacrymee volvuntur inanes.* 

The mind doth fix’d remain, 

While tears are shed in vain. 

The peripatetic pliilosopher is not exempt from 
the ])erturbations of the mind, but he keeps them 
witliin bounds. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Of the Ceremony at the Interview of Princes. 

There is no spbject so frivolous, that do'^S nOtThcresprrt 
merit a place in tliis rhapsody. According to ourJJj^^'I.f^' 
common rules of civility, it would be unpolite beha-oWiB«* •»_ 
viour to an equal, and much more to a superior, to 
fiiil of being at home, when he has given you notice 
that he wiU, come to pay you a visit. Nay, queen ‘ 
Margaret of Navarre carried the point farther, by 
saying, that it is uncivil in a gentleman to go out of 
his house, as is a common practice, to meet any one 
coming to see him, be hll^ever so great a man ; and 
that it is more res^ctfril and civil to stay at home to 
receive him, wertf' it only for fear of missing him by 
the way ; and that it is enough to accompaiw him 
to his apartment. For my part, who am for as 
little ceremony as possible in my own bouse, I often 

' * Vii^. £neid. lib. iv. ver. 449. , 
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fatgel both these vain offices. If any one be of< 
* Jendcd, what would you have me do ? It is better 
to offend him once, than myself every day ; for it 
would be a perpetual slavery. To what end do we 
avoid the servile attendance of courts, if we bring 
the same home to our own cottages i It is also a 
common rule in all assemblies, that those of less 
quality should be the first at the place of assignation* 
because to be waited on, is an lionour, to which 
those of the greatest distinction have the best title, 
thf usual Nevertheless, at the interview betwixt pope 
Jnsif'in? Clement VII. and king Francis, at Marseilles, m 
imiewof 1533 ^ tlie king, after, h^ had given order for the 
necessary preparations, isent out of town, and gave 
tlie pope two or tlirce days respite for his entry and 
refreshment, before he cafhe to him. In like man- 
ner also, at tlie interview bot\iaxt the same pope and 
the enfperor Charles V. at Bologna, tlie latter end of 
the year 1532, the emperor gave leave to the pope to 
be there first, and then went thither himself It is, 
they say, a common ceremony at the conferences of 
such princes, that the greatest should be at the place 
appointed before the others, nay before him in whose 
territoiies tliey are to meet ; and the reason is, b«- 
causc'it should seem proper for tBc inferiors to seek 
out apd apply to the greater, and not he to them. 

Not eveiy country only, but every city, and even 
I profession, has a particular form of civility. I 
biaimibte. was Carefully enough educated when ^ child, have 
lived in too good company to be ignorant of the 
ceremonial laws of our French nation, and am able 
to fain lip others in the sam^ knowledge. I Jove 
also to follow them, but not servilely as to be en- 
slaved to them all ray life-time. They have some 
painful, formalities, the omission* of which, provided 
it be ^screlional, and not througli mistake, is no 
breach of decorum. I have oilen seen people 
rud« by being over civil, and f oublcsome in them 
courtesy. 
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As for the rest, to know how to behave well, is aThearfvan. 
very usrful science. Like gracefidness and beauty, 
it creates a liking at the very beginning of an ac->f‘<^civi. 
quaintance and familiarity, and, by consequence, 
opens a door for our instruction, by the example of 
others, and for displaying and producing ourselves 
for a model, if it haS any thing in it that is instruc- 
tive, and lit to be communicated. 


CHAPTEli.XIV. 


Tltat the obstinate Dejenci’of a Place that is hot in 
Reason to he defended, ^serves to be punished. 

Valour has its bounds, as well as other virtues, Vaiourand 
which once transgressed, the next step is into the'*"^'”'*** 
territories of vice j so that, unless a man be very 
peifect in its limits, which are indeed not easily to be 
distinguished, such ill-judged valour leads to rash- 
ness, obstinacy, and folly. 

From this consideration is derived the custom, in why too 
time of war, of puftishing, even with death, sutSh as 
are obstinate in defending a place which, by the rules -i place u 
of war, is not tenable : else men would be so confi- 
dent, upon the hopes of impunity, that every Iren- 
roost wotdd slop an afrtiy. ^e constable de Mont- 
morency, at tne siege of Pavia, having orders to pass 
the Tesin, and to take up his quarters in the suburb 
of St. Antony, being Jiindered from doing so by a 
tower at the end of th^lnidge, which was so obsti- 
nate as to stand a battery, he hanged up every man 
he found in it ^d* a^n, afterwards, when he ac- 
companied the dauphin in his expedition beyond the 
Alps, and took tlie castle of Villane by storm, all 
witliia it were put to the sword by the enraged 
soldiers, except the captaift and the eongn, whom be 
caused ttr be fnused ^foa the saaae re^on. knhker 
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manner the captain Martine du Bellay, then gover- 
sjior of Turin, in the same country, treated the cap- 
tain de St. Bony, the rest of his men 'being cut to 
pieces at the taking of the place. But forasmuch 
as the strength or weakness of a place is always 
judged of by the number and weight of the forces 
that attack it (for a man might reasonably enough 
despise two culverins, that would be mad if he stood 
the battery of thirty cannon,) taking also into the 
account the power of the prince who is master of the 
field, his reputation, and tne respect due to him, it is 
to be feared, the balance will incline a little on that 
side ; and from hence it happens that such princes 
have so great an opinion of themselves and their 
measures, that thinking it unreasonable that any 
place should presume to make head against them, 
they put all to the sword that resist them, as long as. 
their ^rtune continues, as we see by the proud and 
haughty forms of summoning towns, and denouncing 
war, savouring so much of barbarian insolence in use 
among the oriental princes, and their successors, to 
this day. Anil in that corner which the Portuguese 
lopped off from the Indies, they found some domi- 
nions in which it was an universal and inviolable law, 
that no enemy who was defeated hy the king in per- 
son, or by his lieutenant or representative, should be 
entitled either to a ransom or mercy. So that, 
above all things, it is absolutely necessary for every 
man to take care lest he fall into the h^nds of a judge 
who is a victorious ei\emy, and armed for execution. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Of the Punishment of Cowardice. 

I ONCE heard of a prince, a very great warrior, 
who asserted, that a soldier ought not to be put t(v 
death be(;ause he had a faint heart } and that he sai4- 
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this at table, upon being told the story of the pro- 
ceedings against Monsieur de Vervins, and of his be- y 
ing sentenced to death for having given up Boulogne. 

Indeed, it is reasonable that a man should make a 
great difference betwixt faults which proceed from 
our weakness, and those that are absolutely owing to 
our malice ; for in tlie latter wc act wilfully against 
the rules of that reason which nature has planted in 
us ; and in the former it seems that we may appeal 
for our vindication to that same nature, for having 
left us in such a state ol‘ imperfection and pusillani- 
mity. Insomuch, that it has been thought by many, 
we are not blaineable for any thing but what we com- 
mit against the light of our conscience : and it is 
partly upon tliis rule that tHose ground their opinion, 
who disapproved the inflicting capital- punishments 
upon heretics and infidels ; and on this mso is partly 
founded their opinion, who hold that an advocate 
and a judge are not accountable for having failed in 
their commissions through ignorance. 

Now, as to cowardice, it is certain that the most The r,»m. 
usual way of correcting it is by disgrace and igno- “Xumof 
miny. It is supposed tliat this rule was first prac-cewanUiw. 
tised by the legislator Charondas ; and that before 
his time, those that fled from battle were, by the laws 
of Greece, punished with death :* whereas he or- 
dained, that they should only be exposed tfoee days 
together, in the midst of a public square, dressed in 
woman’s appgrpl, hoping ^at tliey m^ht stiU be- 
come useful, when this shame had roused their 
courage; choosing rather, asTertullian says, Sufuii- 
dere walis homim san^iiiem qmm ejfundere ;t i. e. 
rather to raise the blofed of a man in his cheeks, 
than to draw it out of his veins. It seems also, that 
heretofore tliose wdio fled were, by the Roman laws, 

* Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xii. cap. 4. 

f Tertullian in Apologet. p. 583, tom. ii. edit, at Paris, 15(?6* 

In this place Tertullian speaks of a most severe law against debtors, 
which was annulled by the emperor Severus; who, instead of putting 
them, to death, ordered their c&ects to be seized, ajod sold.. 
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put to death; for Ammianus Marcelliflus says,* that 
. the emperor Julian condemned ten of his soldiers, 
who ran away in the action with the Parthians, to be 
broke, and then, according to the ancient laws, to be 
put to death. Yet, at another time, he sentenced 
others,! for a like fault, only to pass their time 
among the prisoners and baggage. The punishment 
of the Roman soldiers, who fled from the battle of 
Cannse, and of those, in the same war, who ran away 
with Cnaas Fulviiis, at his defeat, did not extend to 
death. But it is to be feared that shame makes such 
delinquents desperate, and renders them not only 
cool friends, but wans enemies, 
flow the Id 1 523, Monsieur de Franget, a lieutenant in 
marshal <le Chatillon’s company, being appointed go- 
iiBBisiied vernor of Fontarabia, by the marshal de Chabannes, 
«!*ardice.in thp toom of Monsieur de Lude, surrendered it 
to the Spaniards, for which he was degraded from 
the rank of nobility, and both he and his posterity 
declared plebeians, taxable for ever, and incapable 
of bearing arms ; which severe sentence was exe- 
cuted at Lyons. In 1536, all the gentlemen who 
were in Guise,' suffered the like punishment, when 
the count de Nassau entered that town, and otliers 
have been treated in the same manner since, for tlie 
like (ffence. Nevertheless, in an instance of such 
gross and palpable ignorance or cowardice as ex- 
ceeds all common cases, it is but reason to take it for 
' a sufficient ffroof of treachery and* malice, and to 
punish it awtiich. 


CHAPTER XVr. 

Pamasc *)f some Ambassadors. 

A prmlent T Tt ‘ ^ 

^ my travels, I make it my practice to put those I 
subjects tlicy best under,- 

* Lib. xxh', c^. 4-, of dw Lyons edit. in. 1(300. f Lib. xxv. cap. 1. 
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(stand, that I may learn something from their informa* 
tion, than which no school in the nvorld can affi}rd a 
better method of improvement ; 

Basti ttl tmchiero ragionar de venti, 

M htfolco de i tori, e le sue pktgite 

Conti’ I guerrier, conti'l pastor gli armentU 

Navita de ventis^ de tauris narrat orator, 

Ememorat miles vtdnera, pastor ovis. 

The pilot best of winds does talk. 

The peasant of his cattle ; 

The shepherd of his fleecy flock ; 

The soldier of liis battle. 

For it commonly happens, on the contrary, that peo- 
ple choose to be dealing in other men’s business rather 
than their own, as thinking it the gain of so much 
new reputation ; witness the jeer that Periander re- 
ceived from Archidamus, viz. “ That he abandoned 
the diaracter of an able physician, to gain that of 
“ a sorry poet.” Do but observe what a deal of 
pains Caesar takes to let us know his invention in 
building bridges, or constructing machines for war, 
and how concise he is when he comes to speak of the 
duties of his profession, valour, and military conduct. 
His exploits prove him a very excellent commander j 
but he desired also to be known for as good an en- 
gineer, an art in some measure foreign to his charac- 
ter. Dionysius die elder was a very great general, 
as well became his fortune, but he stumed chiefly to 
recommend Iiimself by poetry, for which liowever he 
had no talent. A gentleman of the long fobc being 
brought some days ago to a study, which was fur- 
nished with all sorts of books, both of his own and 
all other faculties, took no occasion to entertain 
himself with aiw of them, but began very abruptly 
and magisteiially to descant upon a barricado over- 
against the study, which a hundreff captains and 
common sdidiers see every day without taking any 

■ * These Italian verses of Ariosto are a perfect imitation of the 
distich in Propertius, wbidi Mows it, lib. ii. deg. i. v. |3, 4i. 
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notice, or affecting to appear intelligent on the 
V subject : 

Oplat ephippia Iw pigtr, optat arare calallus,* i. e. 

The lazy ox would saddle have and bit, 

The steed a yoke, neither for either fit. 

This is the way for a man never to do any thing con* 
siderablc; so that he must always endeavour to leave 
the architect, the painter, the shoemaker, and every 
other mechatiic to his own trade. 

Of what To this purpose, in reading history, which is a 
I®?"',®"'' subject equally well adapted to every person, I have 
know ihe been used to consider what kind of men arc the 
uf» writ™, writers. If they make no other profession than that 
of lilerature, tlicir style and language is what I 
chiefly attend to; if they are physicians, I am the 
more ready to credit tliem in what they tell us of the 
air, the health and constitution of princes, of wounds 
and diseases; if lawyers, we are by them to be guided 
in the controversies of Meum and the nature 

of the laws, and civil government, and the like; if 
divines, in diurcb affairs, ecclesiastical censures, disi 
pensations, and marriages; if courtiers, in manners 
and ceremonies; if soldiers, the things that belong 
to their duty, and especially in ihc narratives they 
give of actions wherein they have been personally 
present; and if ambassadors, we are to obscn^c tlieir 
negotiations, intelligences and practices, and the 
manner of conducting them. ITiis is the reason why 
^though perhaps I should have lightly passed it over 
in another, without insisting on it) I paused, and 
maturely considered a passage in the history writ by 
M. dc Langcy, a man of very great understanding; 
in things of that nature, which was his account or 
the remonstrances that were made bj tlic emperor 
Charles y. at ,fj^e consistory of Rome, in the presence 
of tliebii^OT of Ma9on and Monsieur de Vellcy, our 
ambassadojf; wherein he mixed several invectives 
against our nation; and amongst others, said, “ 'J'hat 

* * Horace, ep. xiv. lib. k ver. 4J. ^ 
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** if his officers and soldiers were not bettor to be 

trusted, and had not more skill in the art of war* ^ 

“ than those of the king, he would go that moment 

to tlie king with a rope about his neck, and sue to 
“ him for mercy.” It really seems as if the emperor 
had no better opinion of our soldiery, because he 
happened afterwards, twice or thrice in bis life, to 
say the very same thing; and he also challenged the 
king to lignt him in his shirt with sword and dagger, 
in a boat. Monsieur de Langey, proceeding in his 
histoiy, adds, that the said ambassadors in their des-WMiicra 
patches to the king, concealed the greatest part from 
him, and particularly the two last passages. Now I ""sht 
wonder how any ambassador can excuse himself foraJ,y"hi^“* 
not giving his master the due information of things him 
of such consequence, coming from such a person, and anii'ifs””" 
spoke in so great an assembly. I should rather con- 
ceive it had been the servant’s duty faithfully to have 
represented things in their true light, as they hap- 
pened, to the end that the sovereign might be at 
liberty to order, judge, and dispose o^ matters as he 
pleased: for the disguising or concealing the truth 
from him, lest he should take it in a wrong sense, 
and be incited to inijirudcnt measures, should seem, 
methinks, rather to belong to him who gives law, 
than to him who receives it; to him who is the 
guardian and master of the school, and not to him 
who ought to look upon himself as inferior, not only 
in authority, but in prudence and good counsel. He 
tliis as it will, I should not like to bp served so in 
my little sphere. 

Mankind are so much disposed to reject the 
trol of authority, that no advantage which a supe-™,”",#^ 
rior derives from those who serve him, ought to 
so dear to him as tlieir sincere and cordial obedience, obedfroc* 
To obey him from discretion, and not from subjec- 
tlon,* is to injure tlie office of command|, P. Crassus, 

* I find in Barbeyrac’s notes upon Puffibndorf, that thus thought > 
is taken from Aulus Gcllius, lib. L c^. 13. 
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whom the Romans reckoned happy in five respects,* 
having, while he was consul in Asia, ordered an en* 
gineer of Greece to bring him the biggest of two 
masts of ships that he had seen at Athens, for a cer- 
tain battering engine which he proposed to make 
with it, the engineer, presuming upon his own dis- 
cretion, thought fit to make a different choice, and 
carried him we least of the two masts, which, ac- 
cording to the rules of art, was also the most conve- 
^ent; Crassus, having patiently heard his reasons, 
caused him to be very heartily scourged, thereby 
preferring con-ection to the profit he might have re-« 
ceived from the work. Such strict obedience, how^ 
ever, is, perhaps, due only to commands that are 
precise and peremptory. The function of an ambas- 
sador is not so limited, but, in many particulars, he 
is left to the direction of his own judgment. Those 
W'ho are invested with such a character are not barely 
tlie exccutionei’s of their sovereign’s will and plea- 
sure, but by their 'adidce they form and model itj 
and ! have, in my time, known persons in authority 
rraroved, for having rather obeyed the express words 
of the king’s letters, than conformed to the exigency 
of affairs. Men of understanding do, even to this 
day, condemn the practice of the kings of Persia, in 
giwng their lieutenants and agents such precise in- 
structions, that, upon every minute difficulty, they 
are obliged to have recourse to their orders; this de- 
lay, in so vast an extent of dominion, being often 
attended with-,great inconvenience. And Crassus, 
in writing to a man who professed and understood 
mechanics, and informing him of the purpose for 
which be intended tliis mast, did he not seem to con- 
^t his opinion, and invite him to interpose his 
judgment ? • 

* 

^ V Wat very rich, moit noble, moit eloquent, niMt skilfiil r 

u r. highest in the priesthood, or maxims^ 

A«h GelhiNocteg Attica;, lib. i. cap. 13 . 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Of Fear. 

Ohstupui^ stetcrmitquc comccy ct vox famhm hasit.* 

1 was amaz’d, struck speechless, and my hair 

On end upon my head did wildly stare. 

I AM not a good n<aturalist (a!? they call itt) andThmironge 
scarce knowbywhat springs fear operates in us; 
this I know, that it is a strange passion, and the 
physicians say, that there is not one of all the pas- 
sions that sooner detlurones our judgment from its 
natural seat. I have actually seen a great many per- 
sons whom fear has rendered fi’antic, and it is certain, 
that in persons the most composed, it creates tei’rible 
confusion while the fit is upon them. To say nothing 
of the vulgar, to whom it one wdnie represents their 
great grandsires risen out ofHheir graves in their 
shrouds, another while hobgoblins, spectres, and 
chimeras; but even amongst the soldiers, who ought 
to be possessed vi ith the least share of it, how often 
have they mistaken a flock of harmless shec]) for 
anned squadrons, reeds and bulrushes tor pikes and , 
lances, friends for enemies, and the white cross of 
France fSl' the red /)ne of Spain ? In 1527, when 
the duke of Bourbon took Home, an ensign, who 
was upon guard at the Bourg St. Pierre, was so 
frightened at the very first alarm, that he threw' him- 
self out of the breach w'ith, tlie colours in his hand, , 
and ran directly from the town upon the enemy, 
thinking all the while that he w as proceeding towards 
the interior fortifications of tlie city, till at last, 
seeing the duke of Bourbon’s men draw up to face 
the besieged, who they thought were making a sally,' 

A '' , 

* Virg. iEneid. lib. ii. ver. 774-. ^ . 

f Montaigne sheivs, by this parenthesis, tliat the term naturalist 
Wfts but just adopted into the French language. ■ 
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he found his mistake, and turning about Mreited 
through the same breach by which he had issued, 
but not before he had atlvanced fbove a quarter of a 
mile into the field against the besiegers. It did not 
fall out quite so happily for captain Julius’s ensign, 
when St. Pol was taken from us by the count de 
&ires and M. de Reu, for he being so very much 
scafod as to throw himself out of the town, colours 
and all, through a port-hole, lie was cut to pieces by 
. the besiegers. At the same siege, a gentleman was 
' seized with such a fright, that he sunk down dead in 
the breach without any wound. 

■nie oppo. Tlie like passion sometimes operates upon a whole 
prodlre^*" multitude. In one of Gcrmaniciis’s encounters with 
by a*'- the Germans, two great parties were so intimidated, 
that they fled different ways, each running to tlie 
place from which the other set out. Sometimes it 
adds* wings to the heels, as it did to the two first, 
and sometimes nails the feet to the ground, and fet- 
ters them; as we re^ of the emperor Theophilus,* 
who, in a battle wherein he was defeated by the 
Agaranes, wm so astonished and stupified, that he 
had no power to fly, till Manuel, one of the chief 
generals of his army, having jogged and shook him 
so as to rouse him out of his trance, said to him, 

“ Sir, if you will not follow me, I will kill you ; for 
“ it is better that you should lose your life^ than by 
“ being taken prisoner to lose j’our empire.” 
fearu When fear is so violent as to deprive men of all 
anln^ scnse, both of duty and honour, it makes them act 
tiTetofeaislike despcradocs. In the first fair battle which the 
ofvaipar. against Haiinibal, in the consulship of 

Sempronius,t a body of at least 10,000 foot, which 
had taken fi%ht, seeing no other escape for their 
cowardice, fore'ed their way tlirough tlie bulk of the 
enemy’s^^my, wh^h they penetrated with prodigious 
ftiry, Am inade k great slaughter of tlie Carthagi- 
nians, by that means purchasing an ignominious 

• QuiatwCurtiui, lib.iii.ac!Ct.lI. f T'it.I»iv.lil».xx}.cap.S& r 
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tis dearly as tliey might have done a gioiaot^ 
victory. , .y 

The thing I am most afraid of is, fear, because it « suspend* * 
is a passion which supersedes and stispehds all others, p"?-- ***” 
What affliction could be greater and more just'than 
that of Pompey’s friends^ ^ho in his ship were spec- 
tators of that horrid massacre ? yet so it Was, that 
the fear of the Egyptian vessels,’* which they^saw 
approaching, stffled that passion to such a degree, 
that they did nothing but press the rowers to hiakte 
haste away, for fear of being surrounded by the ' 
enemy, till they arrived at Tyre, when, being deli- 
vered from their apprehension, they had leisure to 
turn their thoughts to the loss they had so lately sus- 
tained, and gave vent to those lamentations and tears 
which tlie more prevalent passion had suspended : . 

Turn pavor sapientiam omnem mihi ex animo expectorat,\ i. e. 

My mind, which fear had then oppress'd, 

Was of all judgment dis{)ossess’d. 

Such as have been soundly thrSmed in some skirmish, 
may, yet all bruised and bloody ,as they are, be 
brought on again next day to the charge j but those 
who have once conceived a dread of the enemy, will 
never be brought so much as to look him in the face* 

'They who are in fear every day of losing their estates, 
of banishment, or of being made slaves, live in per- 
petual anguish, witlmut appetite or restj whereas 
■such as are naturally poor slaves and exiles, often 
live as happy as those in better condition. And so 
many people who, not able 'to bear the terrors of 
fear, have hanged, drowned^f and tlirown themselves 
from precipices, afflord a coiivincing proof that fear 
is even more vexatious and insupportable than death. 

The Greeks mention another kind of fear, jpro-p«nie 
c^^ing firom no visible cause, but the of 
im^lse from heaven ; so that whole armidr and na- 
tions have been struck with it. Such was that which 


* Ciotf o Tusc. Quest, lib. iii. cap. 27. f lib. ir. e^. 8* 

YOL. n i’ 
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man’s happiness not to be . 

brougl^t so wonderful a desolation upon Cartlu|ge, 
where nothing was to, he heard but outcries and 
shrieks; the inhabitants'ran out of their houses as if 
thew were ready to fall on their heads, and they at- 
tacked wounded, and killed one another, as if they 
had been so many enemies come to take their city.* 
They were all« in short, in the stranj^est disorder and 
distraction, till by prayer and sacrifices they had ap- 
peased the anger of the gods. This is vraat they 
panic terrors.t 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

That we are not to judge of Alan's Happiness before 
his Death. 


^Scilicet idtima semper 
Expectavda dief^mini est^ dicigue beatus 
Ante obiium nett^ mpreniaque funeru debet»i 

Till man’s last day is came we should not dare> 
Of happiness to say what was his share ; 

Since or no man can it be truly said^ 

That he is happy till he first be dead. 


There is scarce a boy at school but knows the 
.story of kinff Croesus to this purpose, who, being 
taken prisoirer by Cyrus, and condemned to suffer 
death, cried out on the scafSild, O Solon ! Solon !§ 
which being reported to Cyitis, and he inquiring 
what it meant, Croesus gave him to understand, tliat 
he now was convinced, to his cost, of the truth of 
that warning which was formerly given him by Solon, 
viz. To calljio man happy, how much soever fortune 
smil(^ upon him, till he nad passed ov^r the last day 
of his liife, by reason of the uncertainty and vidssi- 


• Diodorus of Sicily# Kb. xv. cap. 7. 

{ Id. ibid, and Plutarch in his Treatise of Isis andfOairis# cap. & 
Ovid. Metam. Kb. iii. fab. 2, ver. 5. 
if fterodot lib. i. p, lO. 
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tude of human afimrs, which are aptr to change, in an 
instant, from one condition td the opposite. lliere> 
fi>re it was, that Agesilaus’smd, in answer to one who 
pronounced the king of Persia hippy man for 
coming very young to such a height (»' powto, “ It 
“ is true, but neither was Priam at such an age un- 
** happy.”* We know that some of the kings of 
Macedon, successors of Alexander the Great, were 
reduced to be joiners Mid carpenters at Rome^ a 
tyrant of Sicily, to be school-master at Corinth j a 
conqueror of one half of the world, and general of 
many armies, a miserable supplicant to the beggarly 
officers of a king of Egypt. So dear did the great 
Pompey pay for a reprieve, of five or six months, 
from deatn. In the time of our fathers, Lewis Sforza, 
the tenth duke of Milan, who had so- long made all 
Italy tremble, died in prison at Loches,t and what 
was worse for him, he had suffered imprisonment ten 
years. That most beautiful ^ueen,t the widow of 
the greatest king in Christendcto, did not she die by 
the hand of an executioner Base and barbarous 
cruelty ! and to this might be added a thousand more 
instances of the same land ', for, as storms and tem- 
pests are provoked at the pride and loftiness of our 
structures, it would seem tnat there are spirits above 
which envy the grandeur of this lower world ; 

Usque (dm res humams vis abdita queediM 
Obterit, et pukkros fasces, savasqtte secures 
ProcuUme, hac luc&o sibi habere videtur.^ 

And hence we fiincy UNsaBU Powbbs in things. 

Whose force and will such strange confusion brings, 

And spurn and overtlirow our greatest kings. 

* Plutarch, in hh notshle Sayings of the Lacedemonians, 

-f- In the reign of Lewis XII. who confined him there, Anno l^OCX 
; . j Maty, queen of Scotland, and mother of James I. king ot Eng- 
liuid, was beheaded in this kingdom, by order of queen Elizabeth, in 

1587. Montaigne sutely wrote this long after the passage'in foi- 
lwring chanty wliere he tells us, that the year he then wrote in, was 
but 1572 ; bti^e do not find this particular in the quarto edition of 

1588. 

$ Lucr.lib.T.var. 1231,&c. . 

f2 
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If would seem also as if fortune sometimes' lied in 
. wait to surprise tlic last day of our lives, to show the 
power she lias in one moment to overthrow what she 
was so many years erecting, and makes us cry out 
with Laberius, Nimirim hac-die un& plus viri mihi 
ifuhnf, vivendum J'tiit ;* i. e. I have therefore lived one 
'pay too-Iong. -And in tliis sense, it were reasonable 
to atteiul to the good advice of Solon ; but he being 
.a pliilosopher, with which sort of men the favours 
and frowns of fortune stand for nothing, either to 
the making a man happy or unhappy, and with whom 
grandeur and power, accidents of quality, are in a 
mamier quite indifferent, 1 am apt to think, that he 
had some farther aim, and meant, that the very feli- 
city of our lives, which depends on the tranquillity 
and satisfaction of a generous mind, and on the re- 
solution and stability of a well-composed soul, ought 
never* to be pronounced as the enjoyment of any 
man, till he has been seen to play the last, and 
<loubtless the hardest act of his part. In all the rest 
.there may have beet^vsome disguise. Either these 
fine lessons of philosophy are only calculated to keep 
us in countenance, or accidents, not toucliing us to 
the quick, allow us to prcseiwe the -same gravity ; but 
jn .th.is last scene, betwixt death and us,, there is no 
more playing the counterfeit, we must speak plain, 
and if there be any purity and simplicity at tlie bot- 
tom, it must be discovered : 

Nam verce voces ttm demim peciore al mo 
EJicimlur, ei'eripitur persona^ mmet rey.f 

For then their words will with their thouglits agree. 

And all tlieinask pull’d off, show what they be. 

This last act, therefore, ought to be the criterion 
or touch-stone by which all the other actions of our 
life are to be tried and sifred. It is the grand day, it 
js the (fajr that is judge of all the rest j “ It is the 
.‘‘ day,” says one of die ancients, ** by wliich all my 

* Macr(d}iu8, lib. ii. cap. 7> f LucreU ^ib. iii. v. 57, 58. 
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“ year's past are to be judged.” To death do, I siib- 
mit the trial of iJic fruit of my studies. It will then 
appear whether my discourses, came only from my 
mouth, or from my heart. 1 have known many who, 
by their death, have given a good or a bad reputa.- 
tion to their whole lives.' Scipio, the father-in-law of 
Pompey,* by dying well, expunged the ill opinion 
which had till then been conceived of him. Epa- 
minondas beii^ interrogated which of the three men 
he had in greatest esteem, Cliabrias, Jphicrates, 01* 
himself “ We must all die,” said he, “ before that 
“ question can be resolved.” It would really be do- 
ing vast injustice to that personage to scan him, with- 
out considering how great and honourable was his 
end. The Almighty has ordered every thing as it 
best pleased him ; but, in my time, three of the most 
execrable persons that ever I knew, most abominably 
vicious, and likewise the most infiimous, died natural 
deaths, and, in all circumstaiices, perfectly .com- 
posed. There are some dea^ that are grave and 
happy. 1 Imve seen tlie thread t of , a . person’s life 

^ * This remark is taken, if I mistake not, from Seneca. It is a 
pretty long passage, Jiiut so curious a one, that I cannot help trans- 
cribing it here. Seneca, desirous to fortify his friend against the 
(errors of death, said to him, in the first place, t-I should prevail on 
you with more ease, were I to show, that not only heroes have de«»- 
' pised the moment of the soul’s departure out of the body, but that; 
' even dastiirds have in this matter equalled tliose of the greatest ' 
< fortitude of mind.’ And immediately after he adds, ' Even like 
; that, Scipio, the father-in-law of Cn. Pompey, who, beinc drove • 
by contrary winds to the coast of Africa, when he saw his ship de- , 
‘ tained by the enem^, stabbed himself with his own sword ; and to 
iliose who asked him where the genera! was, said, “ The general. 
' is well.” This word equalled him to his superiors, and aid not 
sufter the glory &tal to the Scipios in Africa to be interrupted.’ It 
" Was a great task to conquer Carthi^e, but a harder to conquer 
■' death ’ $eneca, Epist.'^4. 

f Plutarch, in his notable Sayings of the ancient kii^ prince, 
and generals. 

. '.j: It is very probable, tliat Montaigne i^eaks here of his ftiend 
Poetius, at whose death he was present, as ^pears by a speech which 
Montaigne caused to be printea at Paris, in 1571, wherein he men- 
tions the most remarkable particulars of Boetius’s sicknep and death. 
As this speech does honour to both these eminent fnehdsi and'^ls 
become very scarcci I ^hsB insert it hereafter. 
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cut itt his progress to wonderful aulvsncement, and 
in the prime oi his years, who made so glorious aa 
exit,, that, in my opinion, his ambitious and courage* 
ous projects Imd nothing so sublime in them, as the 
manner in which he bore their interruption ; and he 
arrived,, without completing his course, at the place 
he proposed, with more grandeur and ^ory, than he 
could desire or hope for ; anticipating, by his fall, 
the &me and power to which he aspk^ in his career. 
Ijtt the judgment I form of another man’s life, I 
^ways obserx^e hOw he behaves at the end of it *, and 
the dhief study of my own, is, that my latter end 
may be decent, calm, and silent. 


CHAPTER XlX. 


Tka/ he rvhc^isi«^^ Philosophy, learnt to die. 

What is the Cicero says, “ That the study of philosophy is 
piiHoso"^ “ nothing more .or less than a man's prcpalration for 
pby. “ his death.” The reason of which Is, because study 
^d contemplation do in some sort withdraw and em- 
ploy the soul apart from the body, which is a kind of 
d^ciplinc for death, and a resemblance of it ; or else,, 
b^use all the ^sdpip and reasoning in the world 
terminates iq this .f^nt, to teach us not to fear ta 
die«^. Ao^ to eay^l|k^truth^ dther mir reason abuses 
us, di^ jo htH^ no other aim but our satisfac- 

ti(^j’^^ian&^i|^ exerc in but to make u» 
live well,!<d|^ias ’ the holy Scripture says,* at our 
ease. 'M)|^|^l|ions dl maiiMind agree in this, 
that plea8ui;b''Ji^Wr %d, tho^ .men use divers 
means it, otherwise %y ?POuld be re- 

ject^ alftooh as started ; for qrho would give ear to 
a man that ^uld estabHsh our affliction and misery 
fcr his end ? TTie i&putes of the philosophic sects 

* Ecdena&es, chs^ iiL ter. 12. * I know that there b no good 
* in them, but for a man to rejoice and do good iabishfe,* 
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in this point are merely verbal, Transcurramm soler- 
t ’mimas nugas ;* i. e. Let us skip over those learned 
trifles, in which there is more obstinacy and quib- 
bling than is consistent with so saci'ed a profession j 
for what chaiacter soever a man undertakes to per- 
sonate, he ever mixes his own part with it 
Let all tlie philosophers say what they Willi the How pinu 
mark at which we all aihi, even in virti|e itself, is™™ 
pleasure. I love to rattle this word in Iheir ears, 
because it is so very grating to them^, and if it de-’^*”*" 
notes any supreme delight, or excessive satisfaction, 
it is more owing to the assistance of lirtue, thiin to 
any other aid. This pleasure, for being more gay, 
uciwous, robust, and manly, is only the more seriouay 
voluptuous ; and we ought to give it thq name 
pleasure, as that which is more fovourable, geniie, 
and natural ; not that of vigour, from which we have 
denominated it TKfe other more sordid pleasure, if . 
it deserved so fair a name, it, ou^ht to be upon ac- 
count of concurrence, not by/^h^ge. 1 do not 
think it less free from inconvdfences and crosses 
than virtue. Besides that the enjoyment of it is 
more momentary and unsubstantial ^ it has its watch- 
ings, listings, and labours, even to sweat and blood ; 
and moreover has so many several sorts of wounding 
passions in particular, and so stupid a satiety attend-, 
ing it, that it is as bad as doing penance. We are; 
very much mistaken in suppo§^ that its inconveni- 
ences serve as a spur to it, ji stoning for its 
sweetness, as we see in naturq llalibHeifXjintrary is 
quickened by anotlier ; and to hay, w|ieh.v«<»me tp 
virtue, that the like consequenc&^oii^ difficulties 
overwhelm it, and render it austere and » 

whereas, much mwe aptly :^aB in ^^g^tuousness, :> 
they ennoble, sharpy, and ^ghteh the divine and 
penfect {deasur^ vdifeh virtue procurea"^ 
certainly very unworthy of being acquaintilwith it, 
who iveighs the expense against the profit, and knows 


* Seneca, epbt. 117, 
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rfeither its charms nor how to use it. They v-ijo’ 
preach to us that the pursuit of it is rugged and pain- 
ful, but the fhiition pleasant, what do they mean, but 
that it is always disagreeable? For what human 
means ever arrived to the attainment of it? The 
most perfect have been forced to content themselves. 
Ivith aspiring to it, and to approach, without ever 
possessing it; Of all the pleasures which we know, 
the very pursuit of them is pleasant. The attempt 
savours of the quality of the thing which it has in 
view. The felicity and rectitude which shines in 
virtue, fills up all its apartments and avenues even 
from its first entrance to its utmost limits. 

The CM. One of the chief benefits of virtue is, the con- 
S^fh we tempt 0^ death, an advantage which accommodates 
of the pi in. hilinan life \vith a soft and easy tranquillity, and gives 
a pure and amiable taste of it, without which 
tie. evefy other pleasure is extinct j which is the reason 
why all the rules of philosophy centre and concur in 
this one article. And though they all unanimously 
teach us in like manner to despise sorrow, poverty, 
and other accidents to which the life of man is sub- 
ject, yet they are not so solicitous about it, not only 
because these accidents do not so necessarily require 
it, many men passing their whole lives without feel- 
ing poverty, sickness, or sorrow, as Xehophilus,* the 
musician, who lived to the age of a hundred and six, 
in perfect health ; but also because at the worst, 
death can, -whenever he pleases, cut short, and put an 
end to all other incohvoniences ; but as to deatli it ia 
inevitable : 


Omnes eodem cogimir]; omnium 
Vermlururna\ serius, ocyus 
Sots ^iiura, et nos in eelemum 
BaMmm intposiiiira cyr^ee.^ i. e. 


* Qmmkumani inommo^ espm, (says Valerius Maximas, lib; 
vilL cap. 13, in Extemis, iect. 3.) in suvmo perfectissimee iplendoro 
dpstrime a^inptut.est )• he, Anetf baying lived liee from every 
human ^ment, he died in the highest reputation of being perfect 
waster of bis science. t 

•}■ Hot. lib.ii. ode iii. ver, SS,. , ' 
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T * i To the same fate we must all yield by turn, * ' •; 

Sooner or later, all must to the urn : 

When Charon calls al>oard,‘we must not stay, 

But to eternal exile sail away. 

By consequence, if it fnght us, it is a continual tor- 
ment, of which there can be no mitigation; and 
there is no way by which we can possibly avoid it 
We may incessantly tiurn our heads this way and that 
Way, as if we were in a suspicious country, que quasi' 
srixam Tantalo, semper impcndct* i. c. like the rock , 
of Tantalus, it always hangs over our heads, ready" 
to fall. Our courts of justice often sent condemned' 
criminals to be executed at the place where the fact 
Was committed : and were they to be carried to all- 
the fine houses by the way, and entertained with, as 
good cheer as you please, 

-non Skulce dopes 
Dtilcem elaboralnint saporem: 

Non avium citharceque cantus 
Somnim reducent.\ 

best Sicilian dainties would not please. 

Nor yet of birds, or harps, the harmonies 
Once charm asleep, or dose their watdiful eyes. 

Do you think it would make them merry, or that, the 
fetal end of their journey being continually before 
their eyes, would not deprave their tastes, so as to 
have no relish for any of these delicacies: 

Audit iter numeratque dies, spatioque viarum 
Metitur vitam, torquelur peste Jiiiura.^ i. e. 

He time and sspace computes by length of ways, 

Stuns up the numiter of his few dark days; 

And his sad thoughts, full of his fetal doom. 

Have room for nothing but the blow to come. 

The end of our race is deatli ; it is the necessary 
object of our view, which, if it frights us, how is it 
possible we should advaitec a step, without a fe of 
an ague? the remedy .which the vulgar use is not to 

.. * Cic. do Finib. lib. i. cap. 18. f Hor. lib. iii. ode i. ver. 18, &C. 
:t Claud, lib. ii. ver. 137, 138. . , 
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think of it ; but from what brutish stupidity can they 
be so grossly blind ? they must bridle the ass by the 
tail. 

Qiu eapite ipse siio instituit vestigia retro,* 

He who die order of his steps has laid, 

Ta light, and nat’ral motion retrogade. 

It IS no wonder if he be often taken in the snare. 
Our people are frightened at the bare mention of 
d^th» and many cross themselves at it, as if it were, 
the name of the devil. Because there is mention mado 
of death in last wills and testaments, you are not to ex- 
pect they will set their hands to them till the physi- 
cian has utterly given them over : and then, betwixt 
grief and terror, what excellent judgment they have 
to carve for you, God only knows ! Tlie Romans,, 
observing that this monosyllable, death, was very 
shockfng to the people’s ears, and that they thought 
it an ominous sound, foijpd out a way to soften it, 
and to express it periphras^ally, and instead of say- 
ing, in plain terms, suc}i a one is dead, to say, 
such a one has^lived, or has'ceased to live : for if the 
word life was but mentioned, though past, yet it was 
some comfort. From hence we have borrowed our 
phrase. The late Mr. John, &c. Peradventure, as 
the saying is. If the term is worth my money.t I 
was born betwixt eleven and twelve o’clock at noon, 
on the last day of February, 1 . 533 , as we now com- 
pute, beginning the year with January, and it is now 
just a fortnight since*! was complete thirty-nine years 
of age. It is not certain, at least, but I may live as 
many more ; yet not to think of a thing so remote, 
would be folly. For why ? the young and the old 
quit life upon the same terms, and no one departs 
out of it, otherwise than if he had but just before en- 

''k . 

* Lucret, lib.iv, v,474f* 

f Thig proverb is mostly used by sudi as, having^ borrowed mo* 
ney for a long term, take no care for the payment, Sottering tliein- 
seives that mntMtig will happen, in thefinoan time, for their lx** 
Befit or discharge* • - 
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tered into it ; moreover, there is no man so very old, 
who thinks of Methusdem, bdt imagines he has still 
a constitution for twenty years longer. But, thou 
fool ! who lias ensured, or rather assured, unto thee 
the term of thy life ? thou beiievest what the physi- 
cians say ; but rather consult fact and experience. 
According to the common course of things, it is an 
extraordinary fevour thou hast lived so long. Thou 
hast already exceeded the ordinary term of life ; and 
tliat thou mayst be convinced of this, do but call to 
mind thy acquaintance, and reckon up how many 
more have died before they arrived at thy age, than 
ever attained to it. Do but make a register of such, 
evert whose lives have been distinguished with fame, 
and I will lay a wager,, that more have died under 
thirty-five years of age than above it. It is highly 
rational, and pious too, to take example by the hu- 
man existence of Jesus Christ himself, who ended 
his life at thirty-three yeiffs of age. TJie greatest 
man, too, that ever was^ of mere men, viz. Alex- 
ander, died also at the same age. How many w’ays 
has death to surprise us ? 

Quid quisque videt, nunquem hotnini salifi 
Caulitm eat in horas.* i. e. 

What men should shun is never known. 

We, unprovided, are undone : 

Or, 

Man fain woidd shun, but ’tis not in his pow*r 
T evade the dangers of each threat’ning hour. 

To omit fevers and pleurisies, who would ever have 
imagined, that a duke of Brittany should be pressed 
to death in a crowd, as one was in 1305, in the reign 
of Pliilip the Fair, at pope Clement’s entry into 
Lyons ? Have we not seen one of our kings! killed 
at his divefMon, and one of his ancestors die by being 


* Horace, lib. ii. ode 13. ver. 13, 14. 
f Henry IL (of France) mortally wound^ ffr'a tournament by 
the count dc Montgomery, one the captains of hia gaardi. 
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pushed down by a hog?* iEshhylus, being threatened 
by the fall of a house, ran out of it into the fields, 
where he was knocked on the head by a shell-fish- 
which an eagle dropped from its talons.t Another, 
viz. Anacreon, was choked with a grape stone ;t 
an emperor died 1^ the scratch of a comb, in comb- 
ing his. head.§ JSmilius Lepidus lost his life by a, 
stumble at his, own threshold ; and Aufidius lost his 
^e by a jostle against .the door as he entered tlie 
council chamber. || Cornelius Gallus, the pra;tor ; 
Tigillinus, captain of the watch at Home ; Ludovico, 
son of Guido de Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, died 
betw'ixt the very thighs of a woman. And a worse 
instmice bf this was, Speusippus,^ a platonic philo-< 
sopher, and one erf* our po^cs. .The poor judge 13c- 
bius, during tlie reprieve ot eight days which he gave 
to a cfimind, W'as himself seized, and lost his life.** 
Whilst Caius Julius, tlie pliysician, was anointing 
the eye of his patient, death closed, his oivn.tt Andj 
to come nearer home, a brother of mine, captain St. 
Martin, who had already given sufficient proofs of 
his valour, though but tliree and twenty years of age, 
playing at tennis, received a blow from the ball, just 
above his right car, which made no scar nor contu- 
sion, so that he did not so much as sit down, or rest 
himself upon it ; vet, in five or six hours after, he 
died of an apoplexy, occasioned by that stroke. 
These examples being, ^ as we see, so fi'equeut and 
common^ how is it possible that a man can disengage 


* * Philip, or, as some say, Lewis VIL son of Lewis le Gros, Who 
was crowned in tlie life-time of his father, 
f Valerius Maximus, Ub. ix. cap. 12, in externis, cap. 2. 

% PI in. Nat. Hist, lib.vii. cap. 53. f Ibid. sect. B. 

j| Ibid. fib. vii. cap, 53. 

^ Tertullian affirms tins, but without much foundation. Audio, 
mys he, in his Apologetic, cap. 46, that Speusippus, one of Plato’s 
disciples, died while he was committing adultery. As to the death 
of Speusippus, Diogenes Laertius says, That, being shattered witli 
« violent palsy, and broke down with the weight of old age and 
vexation, he at last put an end to his own life. j 

•• Phny’s Hist, lib.vii. cap, 53. It Ibid. 
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himself from the thoughts of death, df avoid fkfiCyfrig 
tliat it is ready every moment to take us by the col* 
lar ? Wliat does it signify, you will say, which way 
it comes to pass, provided a man does not torment 
himself with the apprehension of it ? I am of this 
opinion, that if a man could by any means screen 
himself from it, he would, though it were by a calf’s 
skin. I am not the man that would flinch, for all I 
desire is to be composed, and the best recreation 
tliat I can give myself, I take hold of, be it as inglo- 
rious and unfashionable as you please : 

——Prttukr 'm delirus inersque videri, 

Dim mea deleclant mala me, vel deniqtie fallant, 

Qttaw, sapere, el ringi.* i. e. 

1 would be rather thought a doating wight, 
if my own errors my own self delight, 

Than know tliey 're such, and owe myself a spight. 

Or, • 

A fool, or sluggard, let me censur’d be, 

Whilst my own faults delight or eozen me, 

Rather than know them such, and feel the shame, 

That my performances have hurt my fame. 

But it is a folly to tliink of carrying the point by that 
means. People go and come ; they gad abroad, and 
dance, and not a word of death. All this is fine *, but 
M'heii it comes eitlier to themselves, wives, children, 
or friends, surprising them unawares, what torments 
do they feel, what outcries do they make, what mad- 
ness and despair possess them ! did ever you see any 
people so dejected, so changed, and so confounded ? 
There is an absolute necessity therefore of making 
more early preparation for it. And we should pay 
.too dear for the neglect, could any man be supposed 
so void of sense as to be guilty or it, which I think 
utterly impossible. Were it an enemy th.at a mart 
.could escape irom, I would advise him to borrow the 
armour even of cowardice itself for that purpose i 
but, seeing it is not to be avoided, and that it catches 


• *, H<ar. lib. ii. ep.2. ver, 126. 
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the runaway and the pdtroon, as well as the gallant 
man : 

Mors eljkgacem persequitur vlfum, 

Nec pardt MieUis jwveSUs 
PoplitUmst tm^oque Icrgo.* i. e. 

No speed of foot prevents death of his prize^ 

He cut the hamstrings of thp man that flies ; 

Nor spares the fearfol stripling’s bade, who starts 

To run beyond the reach of all its darts. 

l^orasmuch al^o as there is no armour proof enough 
to secure us, 

Jlle licit firro, cautus se condat, et cere 

Mors (amen invlustm prolrahet hide caput.\ i. e. 

Though arm’d with steel, or brass, against his fate. 

Death will his soul and body separate. 

let u» learn bravely to stand our ground against its 
attack : and that we may, in the first place, deprive 
it of the greatest advantage it has over us, let us take 
a course quite contrary to the common way. Let 
us disarm it of its strangeness \ let us converse and 
be familial- with it, and have nothing so frequent in 
our thoughts as death ; let us, at every turn, repre- 
sent it to our imagination, and view it in all aspects. 
.At the stumbling of a horse, at the fall of a tile upon 
our heads, or the least prick of a pin, let ns make 
this reflection at the very instant, Well, and what if 
it had been death itself i And thereupon let us hard- 
en and fortify ourselves. Amidst all our feasting and 
jollity, let us evermore curb ourselves with the re- 
membrance of our condition, and not sufibr ourselves 
to be so far transported with pleasure, as to forget 
how many ways this merriment of ours exposes us to 
death, and with 1k>w many dangers it threat^s ua. 
This was the practice of the Egyptians, who, in the 
height of their 'fcastings and carousals, 'caused the 


• Hot. Ifl). Hi. ode 2. ver. 14, &c. 
t Propert. lib. pi, eleg. 18, ver 25, 26. 
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dried skeleton of a man to be brought into the room, 
to serve for a memento to their guests.* 

Omnm crede diem tiU dikixisse subremm-, 

Grata supervemet, qua nan spermitwr ham. t i. e. 

Think ev’ry rising sun will be thy last ; 

And then the next day’s light diine eyes shall see, 

As unexpected, will more welcome be. 

Where death waits for us, is uncertain ; therefore 
let us look for it every where. Tlie premeditation of 
death is the premeditation of liberty. He who has 
learned to die, has forgot what it is to be a slave. 
There is no such thing as evil in life to him, who 
rightly comprehends, that the being deprived of life 
is not an evil. The knowing how to die, frees us 
from all subjection and constraint. When the un- 
happy king of Macedon, who was Paulus .dSmilius’s 

E risoner, sent to entreat him that he Would npt lead 
im in triumph, the latter made answer, that truly 
is in your om power, t In truth, if nature docs not 
lend a little assistance in all things, it will be difficult 
for art and industiy to make any progress. I am my- 
self not melancholy, but thoughtful, and there is no- 
thing which I have more frequently entertained my- 
self with, Uian the ideas of death, even in the most 
licentious season of my life, in the pleasant spring of 
dorid age : 

Jucundum cum atasflorida vir agere,§ 

In the company of ladies, and in the height of 
play, some have, perhaps, thought me brooding up- 
on jealousy, or on the uncertainty of some hope, 
while I was entertaining myself with the remem- 
brance of some person who was lately surprised with 
a fover which carried him off after an entertainment 
like this, when his head was full of idle fancies, love,. 

* Herodotjis, lib. iV. p. 133. \ Hor.,lib. L epist. ver. IS, U. 

' t Plutarch, in tiie life of iEmilius, ch. 17. of Amyot’s trans- 
lation. Cic. Tusc: Qusest lib. v. cap. iW 
$ .CaWdlua, ep. 66, ver. 16, 
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jtnd jollity, as lAine ^as then, and that therefore I 
had the mdre to answer for t 

J<mj7ferit,necpostunqttttmrevocarilitebU.* i.e< •. 

Ere while he had a being amongst meti, 

Now gone, and ne’er to be recall’d agam< 

Yet that thought did not add a wrinkle to my fore- 
head more than any other. It is impossible but such 
^imaginations must, at their first conception, sting 
Us; but by often revolving them in our minds, and 
making them familiar to us, they are sure at the long- ^ 
rtm to lose tlieir sting : otherwise, for my part, I ' 
should have been in a perpetual fright and frenzy ; for 
never w£i a man so distrustful of his life, never man so 
indifferent about its duration. Neither the health 
which I have hitH^to enjoyed with great vigour, and 
with little interruption, prolongs, nor does sickness 
contract my hopes of life. Methinks, I have an es- 
cape every minute, and it eternally runs in my mind, 
whatever may fall out another day, miiii^as well hap 
pen to-day. Hazards and dangers do, in trutli, lit- 
tle or nothing hasten our end ; and if we consider 
how many more remain and hang over our heads, be- 
sides the accident that seems to threaten us immedi- 
iatel)'^, we shall find that the sound and the sick, tliosh 
who are at sea, and those who are at land, those who 
are abroad in tlic wars, and those who enjoy 
tranquillity at home, arc the one as near death as the 
other. No man is more frail than the other, nor 
more cCftain of the inprrow\t For any thing I have 
fd do before I die, I should think the longest leisure 
'short to finish it, if it took but an hour’s time.. A 
certain person, the other day, looking into my 
table-book, wondered to find a memorandum in 
it of something that I would have don^ 
my death ; upon which I told him the real 
that though I was no more than a leajrae from my 
house, and at thaftime in good health mid qurits^ 

.t Senc^ 


• Lucret. lib.iiL ver.9lJ8. 
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vet 'wlien that tiling came mta my head, 1 made 
haste to write it down there$^ because I was nfot cer* 
t£un to live to get home. . As 1 am a man that am 
continually brooding over my Own thoughts, and 
keep them close to myself, I am prepared, at all 
hours, for what may happen, and the approach of 
death will be no novelty to me. We should always, 
as far as possible, be booted, and ready to depart ; 
and be careful, above all things, to have no business 
to do then but our ovm : 


Quid brevi fortes jaculamur t 
Multaf* i. e. 


Why cut’st thou out such migh<y work, vain tnai^ 
Whose life’s short date ’s compris’d in one short span 1 


For we shall find work enough to do there with-* 
out any addition. One man complains the more of 
death, because it stops his career to a glorioifs vic^^ 
toiy; another^ that he must be snatched away be- 
fore he has mhiried his daughter, or made a settle- 
ment on his young children •, a third laments that he 
must part from his dear wife ; a fourth, that he must 
leave nis son : as if these were thb chief comforts of 
life. For my part, I am at this instant, thanks be 
to God, in such a state, that I am ready to quit my 
being, whenever it shall please him, without any 
manner of regret I am quite disengaged from the 
world ; my leave is soon taken of all but myself. N&> 
ver was any man prepared to bid adieu to thet world, 
absolutely and purely, nor did any one ever quithis 
hold of it more universally than I hope to do. The 
deadest deaths are the bestt * 


* Honiee, ode 16, lib. ii. ver. 17, 18. 
f Deiafa tt here c<miideied as tlw introduction, abd aytual 
A Mate of ioBensibiltty, which puts a period to our life. The 
mere silently sty) rapi^y we arrive to that state, the lett ou^t the 
fWMage to tWrify us. l1iu| comes up very qsiw to the import thw 
odd and enigmatical exprSsdou m Monta^ne, v&. " That die 


bdn and emgmatical exprSsiiou 
“ tHadest deaths are the best. 

I. ... c 
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•—■^Miser, 0 mi^ ('mtilj tmnk ademU 
Um dies infesta mild to/ preema vitae.* e# 

Wretch that I am (they ciy) one fetal day 
So many joys of life has snatch’d away* 

And the builderj 

Manent (ait ille) opera mtermpia, mineemu 

Murortm ingeiUes, eefjuataque machina ccelo, f 

Stupendous piles (says he) unfinish’d lie, 

And tow’rs, whose summits touch the.vaulted sky. 

A man must form no desim that will take so much 
time to finish it, or that at least he will be so passion- 
ately desirous of seeing brought to a conclusion. 
We are^born for action: 

^ Cm moriar, medium solvar et inter opus. I i. e. 

When death shall come, it me will find 
^ Employ’d in something 1 design’d. 

I would tdways have a man to be doing, and ^innmg 
out the offices of life as far as possible ; and that, 
though death should seize me planting my cabbages, 
I should not be concerned at it, and much less for 
leaving my garden unfinished. I know one who, on 
his death-bed, complained incessantly of bis destiny 
fiir cutting off the thread of a chronicle hf was then 
compiling, when he was advanced no &rther than 
the ^eenth or sixteenth of our kings. 

Jllud in kis rebus non addunt, nec ttbi eartm 
: ,Jdm desida hm rerurnf sup^inddei uviia.§ i. e. 

Tliey tell Us not, that dying we've no more 
The same desire of things as heretofore. 

We are to divest ourselves of these vu^ and nox- 
ious humours. To this very purpose it was, said Ly- 
curgus, that men appointed their burial-places nigh 
the churchy, to. accustom the common people^ wo- 

* I.ucreft.}ib,iii.Ver.911,9!2. f Virg..Ehcid.lib.iv.Ter.88flNI> 
‘ t Ovid.Amqr. lfo. ii. el(?g. 10, ver.SG. 
f Lucrct. lfo.iiC ver.913, 91 4i. . 
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toien and children, so much to the view of the dead 
bodies, that they might not be startled, and to the 
end that the continual sight of bones, graves, and 
funerals, might put us in mind of our mortality : 

Quin etiam exhilarare vkis convioia eeede 
Mas olim, el ntiiceri epulii spectaatld dirA 
Certalumferro, seepe et' super ipsa cedent Am . 

Focuh, respersis non parco sanguine mensis.* 

’Twas therefore that the ancients, at their feasts, 

. With tragic slaughter us’d to treat their guests ; 

Making their fencers, with their utmost spite. 

Skill, force, arid fury, in their presence fight ; 

Till streams of blooa o’e rfiow’d the spacious hallj 
Slainidg tlieir tables, drinking-cups, and all, , 

As the Egyptians, after their feasts, prteented tlieif 
company with an image bf death, which was brouglit 
in by one that cried out to them, Drink and be mer- 
ry, for such wilt thou be when thou art dead ; so 
have I made it a practice, not only to have death in 
my imagination, but continually in my mouth ; and 
there is nothing of wliick 1 am so inquisitive as the 
manner of men’s deaths, their dying words, looks, 
and deportment ; nor is there any passage in history 
that takes up so much of luy attention ; and it is ma- 
nifest, many instances of this kind which I have 
mentioned, that 1 have a particular fancy for this sub* 
ject. If 1 was. a writer of books, 1 woidd compile a 
register of the various deaths of people, with notes, 
which would be of u^ for instructing men both to 
live and die. Dicearchus made oiie to which he gave 
that title, but it had another view, that was not so 
profitable.t 

It will, perham, be objected by sbme, that the xinijf tint 
circumstances bf dying sO fer exceed aU manned 
conception, that the best fencer will be quite off his deathbed 
gpud when it comes to that pUfh. JLet tlmm sav^"'***’** 
^vi^at they,’«^, premeditatiem is (ff ffeaX bfeneht *, a^ 
*he4d^ is it nothing to proceed so fer at least with- 


* Sil. Itsl lib. xL ver. 51, &c. f kb. u. & 

ai 
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out any disturbance, and tremor? but,- moreover, ii% 
ture itself assists ns in the encounter. If the death 
be sudden and violent, we have lio time for fear. 
1 perceive that the longer a distemper holds me, I 
naturally contract a certain ^sgust of life. 1 find it 
much more difficult to digest this resohifion of dying 
when 1 am in health, than when I am, sick of a fever. 
The less 1 am attached to the comforts of life, by my 
be^nmng to lose the use and pleasure of -ihein, the 
a^ct of death becomes the less terrible to me ; 
wfaicb gives me the hope, that the farther I remove 
from the former, and the nearer 1 approach to the 
latter, the more easily 1 shall compound for the ex- 
change. I have experienced in many other occur- 
rences, that, as Ceesar says, things often appear to us 
greater at a distance than near at hand ; and luive 
fbund^ tha£ wimn I was in health, I have held dis- 
eases m much ^eater horror than when I have felt 
them. The alacrity, pleasure, and vigour I now en- 
joy, r^resent the contrary, estate to me in so great 
a dispropdrtibn to my presmrt condition, ftiat, in my 
imagtnatioi^ I swell these inconveniences to twice 
their ma^itiide, thinking them more weighty than 
I find 'them to be in reality when I htbonr und^ 
them ; wd I hope to find the case the same with re- 
spect tp death. Let us but obsem, in the ordinary 
changes a^ declensions which we suffer, how nature 
steals from us the sight of our bodify decay. What 
remaini^ an old man of the vigour of his youth and 
maturerage.? 

Heu ! seailm vitce portio quanta mmet ? * 

Alas ! how small a part of life’s short sti^ 

7 ' r JRemains for travellers advanced io age ! 

-A' veteran isdldier of Gmsar’s guards, vjho wib quite 
and bjowed down with age, coming to ask him 
leave he di^ateh Itself; 
’««mng%decrefHdne^, ^ l^iong beard that 

*'Ekg.i. Maxiroiaapi^ c8p,6#. 
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down to his breast, answered pleasantly, thou 
ciest then that thou art still ahve.* Should a num 
&11 into old age on a sudden, 1 do not. think he 
would be capable of enduring such a change ; but, 
being led by the hand of nature, as it were, by a 
gradual and insensible descent, it rplte us gently into 
tliat miserable state, and fitmiliarises it to us, so that 
when youth dies in us, we feel no shock, thou^ it 
is in feet a harder death than the total dissdution dT 
a languiidiing life, and than the death of dd age;' 
/orasmuch as the leap from an uneasy existence to a 
non-existence is not so disagreeable, as from a 
sprightly, florid state of emstence, to one that islutt 
of pain and ai^ish. The body, when bent, has less 
strength to sustain a burden ; and the case is the same 
with the soul ; it is absolutely necessaiy, therefore, 
tliat she should be raised up^firm and erect against the 
power of this adversary. For as it is impossible she 
should be in tranquillity while in fear, so if, on the 
other hand, she be composed, she may boast (which 
is a thing almost above the state of mortals) that no 
uneasiness, torment, and terror, nor the least dis> 
gust can affect her happiness : 

Non tadtus mimtis iyraimi 
Mente qiudit solida ; neqne Auster, 

Dux iwpaeti iurbidus Adriee ; 

Nec fummantis magna Jams marmsA i.^. 

A soul well settled is not «> be slumk 

With an incensed qrnnt’s threat’ning look, , ' 

It nnconcern’d can hear the tem|>est roar, 

And raging ocean hsh the thund’ring shwe. 

Not the uplifted hand of mighty Jove, 

Though charg’d with ligfatnmg, such a mind can move. 

She is then become the mistress of her lusts and pas- 
sions, the mistress of distress, shame, poverty, and 
all the other injuries of fortune ; . let us therefore, as 
many of us as can, gain this advantage, which is the 
true and sovereign liberty that enables us to defy 


* Sencc. Epist. 77. 


f Hor. lib.iii..odeS. 
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violence and injustice, and to despise pristms and 
chains : 

— — In mnnim ct 

Cuiiipedilus smio tesul aistode teneho. 

I/xte Deus, Jbnulatijtu’ wlam, me solvet. Opinor, 

^oc senlit : worm, Mors ultima tinea rerum eji.* 

With bolts and chains I ’ll load thr feet and hands. 
Doom’d to obey a gaoler’s stern commands. 

Know, } the tyrant’s utmost rage despise : 

^^ppitious God will listen to my cries ; 

By dfeath will free me, when with woes opprest; 

And crown iny siitTeriugs with eternal rest. 

Our religion itself has no surer human foundation 
?*ar!rf *'*than the contempt of life. Not only reason prompts 
eoatfc. us to it ; for why should we fear to lose a thing, 
which, being lost, cannot be regretted? besides, 
since we are tlireateued with death of so many va- 
rioustods, is it not worse to fear them all, than to 
suffer one of them ? And what matters it when it 
happens, since it is unavoidable ? “ Socrates being 
“ told, that the thirty tyrants had condemned him 
“ to die ;”t “ And so has nature them,” said he. 
■\\ hat a folly is it for us to afflict pursclvcs about a 

E assage that exempts us from all trouble ! As our 
irth brought us the birtli of all things, so when we 
die all things to us will be dead. Therefore, to la- 
ment that wc shall not be alive a hundred years 
hence, is as absurd as to be sorry that we were not 
in theiand of the living a hundred years ago, l)eath 
is the beginning of another life. So did we weep, 
and so much it cost us to enter into this, and so did we 
put off our former veil, when wc entered into the 
present state. Notiiing can be a griei-ancc that is 
but for once ; and is it reasonable to be so long in 
iear of a thing that is of so short a duration ? A long 
life, and a sliort, are by death made all one ; flir 
there is no difference in things that are no more. 


* Hor. lib. i. cp, 16, vcr. 76, &c. 

t Sociat .\s was not condemned to deat!i by the thirty ty rants, b\H 
by the vVthepiuns. Diojrcjrxes Laertius, lib. il segm. ^5^ * 
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Aristotle relates,* that there are certain little beasts 
on the banks of the river Hypanis, which live but one 
day, and that those of them which die at eight 
o’clock in the morning, die in their prime, and those 
that die at sunset ai’e in the ^e of decrepitude. Who' 
of us would not be indiflPerent whether happiness or 
misery were the lot of a momentary existence ? Ours, 
be it more or less, if compared to eternity, or even' 
to the duration of mountains, rivers, stars, trees,' 
and even of some animals, is no less ridiculous. 

Nay, nature itself forces us to our dissolution ; Dmth u a 
“ Go out of this world,” says she, “as you came into 
“ it. By tlic same passage that you came from death non "f aie 
“ to life, without passion or fear, go back from life“"‘'*^‘^' 

“ to death. Your death is a part, of the constitution 
“ of the universe j it is a part of the life of the 
world ; 

Tiller se mortales naiiita vhmit, 

El quasi cur sores vitce hmpada Iraduvl. 

AmQiif'thcpiselves mankind alternate live. 

And life’s briglit torch to the next runner give.J 

“ Shall I alter this excellent system of things for you ? 

It is the condition of your creation; death.is apart; 

“ of you, and whilst you endeavour to escape it, yoti 
“ fly from yourselves. This very being of yours that 
“ you now enjoy, is equally shared betwixt life and 
“ death. The day of your birth is one day’s advance 
“ to death as w'eli as 1^ t 

Primt vitqm dedit, hora carpsit, § 

Nascentes morimur, Jinhque ab origine pendet, || 

The hour that first gave life its breath, 

Was a whole hour’s advance to death. 

As we are bom we die ; and oui life's end 

Upon our life’s beckoning does depend, 

• Cicero Tuscul. Quaest. lib.i. oap, 39, 

+ Lucrct, lib. ii. ver.75, 78. 

\ 'rhis is an allusion to the Athenian games, wherein those tliat 
ran a race carried torches in their hands ; which, n hen the race was 
over, they delivered into die hands of those that were to run next, 

J Senec. Hercul. ohor, 3, ver 45. || Mauil. lib, iv, ver, 16, 
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” Every day you live you steal from life^ and Kve 
at the expense of life itself The perpetual work 
** of your life is to build up death. You are in death 
** while you live, because, when your life is ended 
“ you succeed to death ; or, if you had rather have 
It so, you are dead after life, but dying all the time 
*.* you live, and death handles the dyii^ much more 
♦Voughly, sharply, and more feelingly iSan the dead, 
“ Ifyhu have made your advantage of life, you have 
** had enough of it, go away satisfied : 

Cur non ut pkmis vita cmnva recedis ? * 

Why dost thou not retire, like to a guest, 

SatM with life, as he is with a feast ? 

“ If you have not known how to make the best use 
“ of it, and if it was unprofitable to you, why should 
“ you be loth to part with it ? To what end would 
“ you desire longer to keep it ? 

Cur amplivs addere quarts 

Biarsum quoid pereal male et ingratum occidat omne.^ 

And why, fond mortal, dost thou ask for more ? 

Why Stitt desire t’ increase thy wretched store. 

And wish for wliat qtust waste like those before ? 

** Life, in itself, is neither a good nor an evil ; but it 
** is the scene of good or evU, as you make it ; and 
if you have lived a day you have seen all j one day 
“ is like all others. There is no other light, no other 
“ sigl^.^ this very sun, this moon, these very stars, 
“ the pr^ent system of things is the very same that 
your ancestors enjoyed, and the same that will cn- 
“ tertain your latest posterity : 

Non alium videre patres, aliumvf nepotei 
Jspicient.X 

Your gran^ires saw no other tilings of pid, 

Nor shall your grandsons other things tehold. 

“ And come the worst that can come, the distribu- 
tion and variety of all the acts, of my comedy are 

'4 * 

* lAicretm 15b. iiu ver,951. f Ibid. lib. iii. ver, 954, 9SS. 

' lib. i. v^jr. 521,’ 522* • 
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performed in a year. If you have attended to the 
succession of my four seasons^ they comprehend 
the infancy, youth, virility, and old age of the 
“ world. The year has played its part, and has no 
“ new scene, but will always be a repetition of the 
“ same thing : 

Vtrsamvr ibidem, atque iiutmus usque.* i. e. 

We yearly tread but one perpetual round, 

We .ne’er strike out, but beat the former grouitd; 

Alque in se sua per vestigia volvitur annus. \ .i. e. 

And tlie year rolls within itsdf again. 

•* I am not determined,” continues Nature, to con« 
“ tinue any new recreations for you; 

Aum tibi preeterea quod machiner, imieniamqtte 
Quod plaut nihil est •, eadrn sunt mnnia semper. % i.e. 

More pleasure than are made I cannot fi^e. 

For to all times all things will be the same. 

Make room for others, as others have done for you. 
“ Equality is the soul of equity.§ Who can com- 
“ plain of being under the same destiny with all his 
“ fellow-creatures ? Besides, live as long as you can, 
“ you will thereby not at all shorten the space of 
“ time that you are to lie dead in the grave ; it is all 
to no purpose : you will be every whit as. long in 
“ that situation which you so much dread, as if you 
had died at the breast : 

’Licet quot 7jis vivendo vincere secla, i,'; 

Mors wterna tamen, tdhilonmus ilia manebit,\\ 1. e. 

For though thy life should numerous ages fill, 

Tlic state of death will be eternal stDl. 

“ And yet I will place you in such a condition as you 
shall not be dissatisfied with : 

la vera nescis nullum fore morte alium te 
Qai possit viius tilii^ lugereperemptum. 
atansque jaantm.^ h *■ 

* Lucret. lib. iii. vcr. 1093. f Vi^. Geo. Hb.S. yer.402. 
t Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 957, 958. f Senec. epist 30. 

fi Lucret. lib. iii, ver. 1103, 1104. f Ibii ver; 898. 
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When dead^ a living self thou ci^nst not have^ 

Or tp lament or trample on thy grave. 

Nor shall you so much as wish for the life you are 
so. much concerned for : 

A^ec sibi enim qubqitam turn sc vitamque requirif^ 


Kec desidcrium nostri ms affic il vlbmu* i. e. 

Life, hot ourselves we wish in that estate, 

Nor once about ourselves deliberate. 

Death is less to be feared than nothing, if there 
« any thing less than nothing : 

— Mtilto rmrtem minus ad nos esse pvtanduni^ 

minus esse potest quam quod nihil esse videmus^^ i. e. 

If less than nothing all the woi Id can show, 

Death would appear to us, and would be so. 

Neither can it any way concern you, whether living 
“ or dead : Not living, because you still exist ; nor 
“ dead, because you are no more. Moreover, no 
“ one dies before his hour ; and the time you leave 
“ behind w’as no more yours, ■ than that which was 
♦* past and gone before you was born ; nor does it 
any more concern you : 

Respice enim quam nil ad nos anteacta veluslas 
Temporis eeterni fueril.X 1. e. 

Ijook back, and though times past eternal were, 
la those before us yet we had no share. 

“ Lei your life end where, or when it will, i is all 
“ included in eternity. The benefit of life c n ists 
“ not in the space, but the use of it. Such a one 
“ may have lived a long time, who yet mat bj said 
** to nave enjoyed but a short life. Give atte itioti 
to time while it is present with you. It d petid^ 
upon your will, and not upon the number of years, 
“ that you have lived long, enough. Do you think 
never to amve at the place towards whicl y ■ ’’C 
continually going ? And yet there is no roa 1? it 

« I««cret. ver. 932, 935. f Id. ibid. ■!: Id. ^ ? •. OSH, 98<v 
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hath its end. And if company \^l make it more 
** pleasant, does ndt all the world’ll the self-sam^ 

**■ way as you do ? 

Omnia te vitaperfuncta sequentur.* i. e, 

All the world in death must follow thee. 

Does not all the world dance the same brawl that 
you do ? Is there any thing that does not grow old 
as well as you ? A thousand men, a thousand an^- 
** mals, and a thousand other creatures die at thef 
“ same instant that you expire: 

Nam nox mdia dim, neque noctem tuarora secuta erf, 

Qttes non audierit mislo^ vagitihns cegris 
PhratuSy mortis comites, et funeris atri,f 

No night succeeds the day, nor morning’s light 
Succeeds to drive away th| shades of night, 
herein there are not heard the dismal groans 
Of dying men mix’d with the woful moans 
Of living friends, as also with the cries, 

And dirges fitting funeral obsequies. 

"To what end do you endeavour to avoid death, 
" unless it was possible for you to evade it ? You 
" have seen instances enough of those to whom it 
“ has been welcome, as it has put an end to their 
" great misery. Have you talked with any to whom 
" it has therefore been unwelcome ? It is very foolish 
" to condemn a thing which you have not experi- 
" enced, neither yourself, nor in the person of any 
“ other. Why (says Nature) dost thou complain of 
" me and destiny ? Do we wrong thee ? Is it tor thee 
“ to govern us, or for us to dispose of thee ? Though 
" thy age may not be aceomplished, yet thy life is. 
" A little man is as entirely a man as a giant ; neither 
" men nor their lives arc measured by the yard. 
“ CUiiron refused to be immortal, when he was ac- 
" quainted with the terms upon which he was to en- 
" joy it, by his father Saturn, the very god of time, 
" and its duration. Do but seriously consider, how 

* L’.c ct. lib. tii. vcr. 981. t Ibid. lib. ii. ycr. 579, 580. 
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" much more inlplerable and' painful a life would be, 
*' which was to ^st for ever, uiaij that which I have 
“ given thee. If death was not to be your lot, you 
** would eternally curse me for having deprived you 
“ of it. I have, it is true, mixed a little bitterness 
“ Avith it, to the end, that when you have perceived 
** the' conveniency of it, you might not embrace it 
“ too greedily and indiscreetly : and that you might 
“ be established in this moderation which I require 
of you, neither to fly from life nor death, I have 
** tempered both with bitter and sweet. I taught 
“ Thales, the chief of all your sages, that cither life 
or death was indifferent so that, wlicn one asked 
“ him, ‘ Why then did lie not die?’ he answered 
very wisely, ‘ because it was a matter of indil- 
“ ference.’ Water, earth, air, and fire, and the other 
“ members of tliis my strucuirc, are no more the in- 
“ struments of thy life than of thy death.* AVhy art 
“ thou afraid of thy last day, winch conduces n > 
“ more to tiiy dissolution than any bcfc>rc it. The 
“ last step is not the cause of lassitude, but only the 
“ discovery of it. Every day travels towards dca , 
“ thy last only arrives at it.” Thus far the good 
lessons of our mother Nature. 

whydrath 1 «have often considered with myself whence ;t 
proceed, that, iu the field of* Uattlc th i i.uage 
dl.jartfiii iii.of death, whctlicr sve slew it in our own dang of 
baufrihail Others, is not near so dreadful as in 

in our owa our own houses, (wliich if it were not fact, i hcyAVOuld 
be a pack of whining milk-sops) and that though 
4eath has always tiic same aspect, yet it meets with 
more courage in peasants, and men of low r ik, 
than in 'others. 1 really liclievc, that the disn. il air 
and apparatus w ith which w e set it out, terrifies ns 
more than the thing itself A new manner ot life 
quite contrary io the former ; the <;rics of mothers, 
wives, ami children ; the visits of astonished, affoct- 
ej^ friends j the 'attendance of pale and blubbering 


^ Seneca, 120,' 
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semnts ; a dark room, with burning wax tapers in 
it ; our beds surrounded with physicans and par- 
sons ; in short, notliing but ghastliness and liorror 
about us, make men fancy themselves already dead 
and buried.* “ Chilch’en are a&aid of their very 
friends when they see them masqued, and so are 
we ourselves. The vizor must be taken off as well 
“ from things as persons.” When that is removed, 
we shall find nothing underneath but tlie very same 
death which a footman or a chambermaid suffered 
the other day withoiit any fp’r. Happy therefore is 
that death which does not g.»e time to make such a 
pompous apparatus. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Of the Power of Imagituillon. 

J, ORTlS magimtio gencri ' camm ; ■. strong ima-ofuiepf- 
yination begets accidents, saj-; the schoolmen. 1 am 
one oi those who are ensible ot the very great tiuu. 
power of imaginatioi. Ev^erj^ one is jostled, and 
sou are overthrow n by it. Its impression pierces 
me, an l for want of strength to resist it, I have no 
’•''coiirst to art to escape it. Tiie company of those 
ti are healthy and chcerfiil is all that t wish for. 
iiie very sight of another per on’s anguish gives me 
sen' hie uneasiness, and I often sympathise with a 
third person. A ])erpctual cough in an». ther, tickles 
my lungs and throat. I more unwillingly visit the 
sick, to whom I am in duty bound, than those for 
whom I have less conccin and regard. I contract 
the disease which engrosses my attention ; nor do i 
at all wonder that fancy should occasion fevers, and 
sometimes death, to those who give way to its ex- 
travagancies. ..Simon Thomas was a great physician 


• Seneca, epist. 21'. 
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of his time : I remember, that meeting me one day 
at Thoulouse, at the house of a rich old man, who 
was troubled with bad lungs, and consulting him 
about the cure, he told his patient, that one thing 
would conduce to it, namely, to give me some cause 
to be fond of his company \ and that by fixing his 
eyes 'bn the fireshness of my complexion, and his ima- 
gination upon the abundant spri^tliness and vigour 
of my youth, and possessing all his senses with that 
^fiorid state of body which I then enjoyed, his con- 
stitutimi might be the better for, it ; but he forgot to 
say that I might happen to be the worse for it. 
Gallus Vibius so long cudgelled his brains* to find 
out the essence of madness, that his judgment be- 
came aflfected. Some there are, who, through fear, 
save the hangman a labour ; and there was a man, 
whose eyes being unbound to have his pardon read 
to him, was found dead upon the scaffold, through the 
mire force of his imagination. We start, tremble, 
turn pale, and blush by the shocks of our imagina- 
tion ; and when covered over head and ears in bed, 
feel our bodies agitated with its power to such a de- 
gree, that some have thereby ex|)ired. So warm is 
We imagination of youth, even when fast asleep, as 
to satisfy their amorous desires in a dream ; which 
Lucretius expresses a little too nakedly in the follow- 
ing distich, viz. 

Ut quaH transactis atppe omnihts relus, profundanf 

, fluminis ingenles Jhutus vestemque oruenteHl.* i. e. 

Who lore enjoys in sleep, his inflam’d mind 

Lays his love’s tribute where ’twas not design’d. 

* Seneca, the rhetorician, from whom Montaigne must Iiave 
ttdeen this story, does not say that tiallus Vibius lost his reason by 
endeavouring to comprehend tlie essence of madness, but by too 
studious an ^plication to imitate its motions. As this Gallus was a 
rhetorician by prqfesrion, he imagined that the trani^rts of madness 
represented livelily in dialogue, would charm his andience, ahd took 
so much pains to play the madman in jest, that he became so in 
earnest. He is the only man I ever knew, says Seneca, that b«> 
came ntad, not by accident, but by an eet of ju^^ent Cohtro- 
vers. 9, lib. ii. ^ f LucreU lib. ix. ver. 1029, 1030. 
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Altliough it be no new thing to see horhs grafted 
in the morning on the head of a person that had 
nohe when he went to bed, yet memorable is what 
licfel Cyppus, a noble Roman, who, having one day 
been witli great delight a spectator of a bulhiight, and 
having all night long dreamed that he had horns on 
his head, his forehead produced them in reality next 
morning by the force of imagination.* It was down* 
right passion that made Cieesus’s son speak, who was 
born dumb.t Antiochus caught a fever by being^ 
too deeply impressed with the beauty of Stratonice. 

Pliny says, in his Natural History, lib. vii. cap. 4,Tbe««fy 
that he saw Lucius Crossicius, who fi-om a woman was^^l'^IJ^ 
.turned into a man upon her very wedding <lay. Pon- '» 
tanus and others relate the like metamorphoses that 
have happened' in these latter ages in Itdiy. And 
through the vehement desire of him and his motlier, 

Fota puer solvit, quts famim voverat, Iphis.'l 

Iphis, a boy, the vow defray’d 

That he had promis’d wlien a maid. 

I myself, as I passed through Vitry le Francois, a 
town in Champagne, saw a man, whom the bishop 
of Soissons cohrinned by thp name of German, whom 
all the inhabitants of the place had known and seen 
to be a girl by the name of Mary to the age of twen- 
ty-two. When I saw him he had a very bushy beard. 

Was old, and not married. He toiiu us, that by 
Straining himself in a leap, his virile member came 
out ; and the young women of the jtlaoc have a song 
to this day, wherein they caution one aitother not to 

* Pliny puts this story in the same .class as that of Actseon, and 
siqtposes both to be fabulous. Nat. Hist. lib. xi. cap. Valerius 
Maximus «ves this Cyppus the title of praitor, and says, that % he 
departed from Rome, in the habit of a general, and the accident 
- which Montaigne ^aks of here liapireniog to him, the diviners de> 
dared, that Cyppus would be a king if he returned to Rorae;^ where- 
upon Ite voluntarily condemned himself to peqrctual exile, in order 
to prevent it. V^dcr. Max. lib. v. cap. 0. 
f Herodotus, lib. i. peg. 39. 
t Ovid. Netam. lib. ix. feb. 12, vcr. 129. 
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tako too large strides, for fea;^ of being turned into 
men, as Mary German was. It is no such wonder 
if this should often happen ; for if imagination has 
any power in such thin^, it is so continually, and so 
vigorously attached to this subject, that, to the end 
it may not so often relapse into the same thought and 
eagcmess of desire, it were better to incorporate 
this virile part Into the girls* once for all. 

TiiejtfaDge ^ Sooie attribute the stars of king Dagobert and St. 
• Francis to, the fopjste of imagination. It is said, that 
bodies are sometpnes removed by it out of their 
places. Celsus tells us of a pHest, whose soul was 
in su^h an ecstatic rapture, that the body remained 
for a long time without sense and respiration. St. 
Austin Attentions another, who, if he did but hear 
any lamentable or doleM cries, woSM &11 suddenly 
into a swoon, and so profound a lethargy, that it 
was to no purpose to bawl in his ears, sha^e, pinch, 
or^corch him, till he came to himself i then he said, 
he had heard voices, as it were afar off, and felt when 
they scorehed and pinched him ; and that this was 
not a dissembled obstinacy in defiance of his sense of 
feeling, was plain, because he had all the while nei< 
ther pulse nor breathings 

Why sock It is very probable, that the credit of visiofts; 

enchantments, and such extraordinary effects, is 
-sisioHs, principally derived from the power of imagination, 
aenis, &c. which mak# the greatest impression upon the more 
credulous blinds of the vulgar, who arc very apt to 
believe they sec what they do not. 

From I am also in some doubt whether tliose pleasant 
fotMs ligatures with which this age of ours is so hampered, 
drance'of scoTce any thing else is talked of, are not the 
•wttDn. volnntary impressions of apprehension and fear. For 
I knuw by exper^ce, that a certain man, whom I 
can answer for ak'|^ell as for myself j and- one who 

* A false and estramant thought this. I am not atiA aunirised 
that'Montaignc caine to be possessed with it, for Who does not weam 
;<aoaWtimcg when he is awake : but wliat Iwonder'at te, how could 
determine to make use of it. 
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can by no means be silspected of impotency, aijd as 
little of being under a spell, who having heard a 
companion of his tell a story of an extraordinaiV 
disability that seized him at a very unseasonable time, 
being afterwards in the like engagement, the horror 
of the relation so roughly shocked his iraagiaation 
all on a sudden, tliat he met with the same ftite as the 
other had done ; and for that- time forward was sub- 
ject to relapse into it, the remembrance of his dis- ■ 
aster curbing and tyrannising over him. He found 
some remedy however for this idle fancy by another, 
namely, by his own frank confession, and previous 
declaration of his infirmity to the party with whom 
he was to do, whereby the contention of his soul 
was in some soit appeased^, because knowing that 
now nothing better was expected fi-om him, his obli- 
gation was the less; and he suffered the less by it, 
when he was free at his choice (his thought beiAg 
iliscntangled and at liberty, and his body in its proper 
state) he caused the part to be handled, and was 
perfectly cured. After a man has once given proof 
of his capacity, he is never after in danger of non- 
performance, unless upon tlie account of real weak- 
ness. Neither is this disaster to be feared, but in 
adventures where the soul is extended beyond mea- 
sure with desire and respect, and especially where 
importunities call out that are urgent and unforeseen. 

There is no way of recovery from this trouble ; and' 
yet I have known some who have found their account 
by coming, after being half-sated elsewhere, pur- 
posely to cool the heat of their ftiry ; and some who 
through age find themselves impotent by being less 
able. And I knew anotlier who was made easy, by 
being assured that a friend of his had a counter-bat- 
tery of certmn charms to preserve him. The story 
is worth telling. 

A count of a ^eat family, with whom I was very a pj***"' 
intimate, being married to a fair lady, who had been ^ 
courted by one of the guests at her wedding; all his 
ftiends, especially an old lady, his kinswoman, who am. 

voi. r. H • 
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had the direction of the marriage-feast, and at whose 
• house it was kept, were in great fear that there would 
be some sorcery in the case, and she communicated 
her apprehension to me. I desired her to rely upon 
my care. I had, by chance, in my possession a small 
plate of gold, whereon was engraved some of the 
• celestial signs, which was good to prevent the brain- 
pan from being sCordhed by the heat of the sun, and 
to remove the head-ach, if it was applied exactlj^ to 
the suture of the skull; and in order to keep it hrm, 
a ribbon was tacked to it, so as to be tied under the 
chin; apiece of quackery, cousin-german to what 
we arc now speaking uf. I had this singular present 
■from Jimes Pellaticr, who lived with me, and having 
a mind to make an experiment with it, I told the 
count that he might possibly have the same trick put 
upon him as had been played with some other bride- 
grooms, some persons being in the house who cer- 
tainly intended to do him such an ill office; but I 
advised him to go boldly to bed, when I would do 
him the office of a friend ; and, if need required, 
would not spare to work a miracle that was in ray 
pow'er, provided he would assure me upon his honour 
to keep it an entire secret. All that he had to do 
was in the nigl^, when they came to bring him his 
caudle, if .matters had not gone well with him, to 
give me a sign. His cars had been so dinned, and 
his mind so prepossessed, that he found his imagi- 
nation really disturbed, and therefore, at the time 
agreed on, he gave me the sign. I then whispered 
lum, that he should get out of bed, under pretence 
of putting us out of the chamber, and that taking 
off my night-gown,' as it were in a frolic (we being 
•much of a size), should put it on himself, and keep 
it oif till he had done what I ordered him ; whicn 
was, that when we were gone out of the room, he 
ahonld retire tp make water, 'repegt certain w'ords 
•^ree (inics, and naake certafn motions; that at each 
time lie-filtould tie the ribbami I put into liis hands 
about his wmst, and place the. medal that was ap- 
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pendant to it (the figures in such a position) very 
carefully upon his kidneys; which being done, and 
having, at the last of the three times, so well fastened 
the ribband, that it could neither unloose, nor slip 
from its place, he might securely rfenew his attack, 
not forgetting to spread iny night-gown on his bed in 
such a manner that if might cover them both. In 
these tricks the effect chiefly consists, our fancy be* 
ing seduced to think that such strange formalities 
must proceed from some oecult science. Their in- 
significancy really gives them weight and reverence. 
Upon the whole, it was certain that my characters 
were more venerean than solar, and consisted more 
in action than prohibition. It was indeed a sudden 
whim, mixed with a little^ curiosity, that prompted 
me to do a thing to which I have by nature an aver- 
sion; f()r I am an enemy to all subtlc'and sham per- 
formances, and wash my hands of all finesse, whether 
it be f()r pleasure or profit; for if the action be not 
vicious, the manner of it is. Ainasis, king of Egypt, 
married Laodicea, a very beautiful Greek virgin; 
and though he was a man of approved gallantly to 
all others, yet he could by.no meausr enjoy her, so 
that he threatened to kdl her, on a suspicion that she 
was a witch. As it is usual with fancy, it put him 
ujiou devotion, and having made his vows and pro- 
mises to Venus,* he found his strength . divinely 
repaired the very first night after his oblations and 
sacrifices. Now, in plain truth, women are to blame 
for putting on those disdainful, coy, and angr}' coun- 
tenances, which extinguishes the vigour of the men, 
as it kindles their desire. , It was a saying of the 
daughter-in-law ;of Pythagoras, t that “ tlie Woman 
“ who goes to bed witli a man, must put off her mo- 
“ deity witli her petticoat, and with the same put it 

* I-IerodotHS, lib. ii. p. 180, says, that it was not Amesis, but 
Laodicea, orLadice, wliofaitlifully performed a vow she hadnmdf 
to Venus, by erecting a statue to her, which, said he, was still stand- 
ing- in my time. 

t Diog. Lacrt. in the Life of Pythagoras, lib, viii. legm. 43. 

i: 2 • 
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“ on again.”* The assjulant being disturbed in mind 
w'itli a variety of alarms is easily dispirited ; and who- 
ever has been once thus mortided by the mere force 
of imagination (a mortification which it never gives 
but at the fiist congress, because that is the most 
ardent and eager, and because also, at this first trial, 
a man is most timorous of miscarrying), whoever, I 
My, has made a bad beginning, he becomes an^y 
.and peevish at the accident, which will be apt to stick 
to hw upon future occasions. 

How mnr- ■ As for married men, whose time is all their own, 
obbIimS they* ought neither to be too hasty, nor sO much as 
tire^uMuii attempt the feat, if they arc not prepared. And 
fetter to foil in the decorum of handselling 
the nuptial sheets, when *a man is foil of agitation 
and trembling, and to wait another opportunity, at 
a more private and tranquil juncture, than to make 
himself perpetudly miserable, by being confounded 
and enraged being baffled at the first attack. 
’Till possession be taken, a man, subject to this in- 
firmity, should leisurely, and by degrees, make se- 
veral slight trials and oners, without provoking him- 
self, and striving against the grain, in order to be 
fully convinced in his own mind of bis ability. Such 
as know their members to be naturally obedient to 
their desires, need only be careful to counterplot 
their fancy. 

ir one The indocile liberty of this member is sufficiently 
.nemtirr is femarkablc, by its importunate demand when we have 
• III, oihen imthing tor it to do, and by so imperiously disputing 
same! the authority with our will, and with so much pride 
and obstinacy denying all solicitations both manual 
and mental. And yet though its rebellion is so in- 
solent as to give sufficient proof to condemn it, if I 
were teed to plead its pause, I should perhaps bring 

* Montaigne herf mentions Tticano, the famous Pythagorean 
woman, who iro tw w^, and not the daughter-in-law of Pytha- 
goras. Sec Dioienea Baerdus in the Life of Pythagoras, lib. viii. 
segin. 42. It is M. Men^^;;c who luis taken notice of this small mis- 
take of Mon{aignc. ' Diogenes Laertius, tom. xxxv. p. SOO, coU 2. 
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its fellow-membors into a suspicion of contriving this 
mischief against it underhand, out of pure envy at 
the importance and ravishing delight peculiar to its 
employment, and of ai’ming mankind against it by 
malevolently charging it alone with their common 
offence. For I leave it to be considered, .> whether 
there is any one part of our bodies which does not 
often refuse to operate as we would have it, and oftoil. 
exercise its function in opposition to the will. 'They 
have every one of them proper passions of their own 
that awake or stupify them without pur leave. How 
often do the involuntary motions of the countenance 
discover our secret thoughts, and betray us to by* 
standers ? The same cause that animates t^ mem* 
ber, does also, without our perceiving it, animate the 
heart, lungs, and pulse, the very siglft of an agree- 
able object imperceptibly inflaming us with a feverish 
disorder. Is it those veins and muscles only that 
swell and flag without the approbation, not only of 
our will, but of our opinion ? We db not command 
Our hairs to stand on end, nor our flesh to tremble, 
with desire or fear. The hand often conveys itself 
to parts which we do not direct it. The tongue fal- 
ters, and the voice is sometimes intermpted when we 
cannot help it. When we have nothing to eat, and 
would willingly allay the appetite botji of eating and 
drinking, it nevertheless provokes the parts that are 
susceptible of it, and abandons us in like manner, 
and as unseasonably, as the other appetite of which 
we have been speaWng. The vessels that serve to 
discharge the belly have their proper dilatations and 
compressions without and beyond our direction, as 
well as those which are destined for evacuating the 
reins. And that which, for justifying the preroga- 
tive of our will, is urged by St Augustin, viz. That 
he ha^ seen a man who* could command his back- 

* Some, without any ghamc, utter such a variety of sounds from 
their fundaments at their will, as il‘ they sewtaed trying from that 
part. Aug, de Civit Dei. lib. xiv. cap. St To which, vives odw, 
hy way of commentary, ‘ Such was, in our time, a certain German in 
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side to discharge as many f— ts as he pleased, and 
w'hich Vives illustrated by another example in his 
time, of one that could let them off in tune, dofta 
not suppose that part to be any more obedient than 
the others ; for is any thing commonly more noisy or 
indiscreet ? To w’hich let me add, that I myself knew 
one so turbulent and refractory that w-ay, that for 
’fbrty* years together made his master-vent with one 
continued explosion without intermission. I could 
heartilj^wish, that I only knew by reading, how oft 
a man’s belly, by, the smothering of one single f— -t 
has brought him to the very door of a tormenting 
death ; and that the emperor,* who gave liberty to f— t 
any where, had at the same time given us the power 
of doing it. But as to our will, for the sake of whose 
prerogatives we prefer this accusation, with how’ 
much greater probability might we not reproach it 
with rebellion ,^d sedition, by its irregularity aud 
disobedience ? yoes it always operate as we would 
have it ? Does it not often will what wc forbid it to 
will, and to our manifest damage ? Does it suffer 
itself, more than any of the other faculties, to be 
directed by the results of our reason ? To conclude, 
1 should move, in the behalf of the gentleman, my 
client, that it might be considered, that though in 
this circumstance his cause is inseparably and indis- 
tinctly conjoined with an accomplice, yet lie only is 
callecl in <|uestion, and that by alguments and ac- 
cusations that cannot be charged upon his said ac- 
complice, who sometimes invites at a wrong .season, 
and' never refuses, and who allures tacitly and clan- 
destinely. Therefore is tlie malice and 'injustice of 
his accusers manifestly apparent. But be that as it 
will, let the advocates ami judges pass sentence as 
they please, natui-o will have its course, aud slic 


♦ the retinae of Majf.imii'an the eraj>eror, and his son Pliilip ; nor wa.*! 
‘ there any tVe wW^ he could not imitate with his immodest f— ts.’ 

* Claudiust th^fifltk Uonian emperor. But Suetonius only relates, 
that it was said the emperor Claudius had a design to authorise this 
^fccdnm ai^Dvhere, ev*n nt feasts. See the Life of Cbiulius, eap. 
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would have done no more than justice, if she liad 
endowed this member with^iome special privilege, as 
the author of the only immortal work of mortals ; 
the divine work, according to Socrates, and love, the 
desire of immortality, and the immortal daemon 
himself 

Some one, perhaps, by such an effect of imj^ina-Conidence 
tion, leaves the king’s-evil behind him, which his[jJ,,^^J; 
companion carries back into Spain. This is the triboia to 
son why in such cases it is usual to require the mind 2*^^B“[ 
to be prepared for the thing which is to he under* 
taken. Why do the pli)^sicians practise beforehand 
upon the credulity of their patient w'ith so many folse 
promises of his cure, unless it vrere that the force of 
imagination might be a salvo for the imposture of 
their apozems ? They know that a great master of 
their faculty has left it under his hand, that there 
are some men on whom the very sight of a medicine 
has operated. What has put this whimsical conceit 
into my head, is the remembrance, of a story that was 
told me by a domestic of my late fiither’s apothecary, 
an honest Swiss, whose countrymen are not given to 
vanity nor lying, viz. That he had known a merchant 
at Thoulouse, who, being a valetudinarian, and af- 
flicted with the stone, had frequent occasion to take 
clysters, of which he caused several sorjs to be pre- 
scribed to him by the physicians* according to the 
accidents of the disease, and they being brought to 
him with all the usual forms, he ofleii felt with his 
finger whether they were not too hot. Being laid 
down on his bed, the syringe put up, and all the ap- 
paratus performed, except injection, the apothecary 
being retired, and the patient treated in all respects as 
if he had received a clyster, he found the same effect 
that those do to whom it has been actually adminis- 
tered. If at any time the physician did not think 
the operation sufficient, he gave him two or three 
more after the same manner. The S«^s moreover 
swore to me, that, to save chargeai (|br:he paid as jf 
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he had really taken Ihe clysters) the patient’s wife 
having sometimes madof^trial of jwarm water only, 
the eflfect discovered the cheat, and finding these 
would do no good, he was fiun to return to the old 
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A woman fancying she had swallowed a pin in a 
piece of bread, cried out, sadlv complaining of an 
intQjbrable pain in her throat, where she thought she 
ftiit it But an ingenious fellow who was brought 
to heiV%an^i^? outward tumour, nor alteration, 
i^ gu^^ng tm it was only a conceit she had taken 
at toms crust of that had pricked her as it went 
dosra, gave her a vomit, and probably droj^ed a 
crooked pin into the bason, which the woman ima* 
gining she had voided, presently found herself cased 
of her pain. I myseif knew a gentleman, who 
having made an entertainment at his own house for 
some company, gave out, tliree or four days after it, 
by way of jest only (for there was no such thing) that 
he had m&dc them eat a baked cat ; at which a young 
lady that was one of the guests took such an abo- 
minable disgust, that she was seized widi a violent 
sickness at her stomach, and a fever, to such a de^'ee, 
that there was no possiblity of saving her. 

"^at other animals are subject to the power of 
'imagination ^as w'ell as man, has been seen in some 
dogs, which have died of grief for the loss of their 
masters. We observe them also to bark and tremble 
in their sleep, as horses will neigh and kick in tlieirs. 
But all this m^y be ascribed to the close connection 


anoibtr. betvvixt the.body and soul, mutually imparting what 
they teel to each other. 

On the otiicr hand, the ima^ation operates some, 
times, not upon its own body only, but upon the 
body of another, just in the same manner as an in, 
jected body communicates its distemper to its neigh- 
bour, as we petoeive in the plague, small-pox, and 
sore eyes, which arc conveyed from one body tp, 
iHiotbcr: 
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Dim spectant ocuU Item, lasinnfur ipii : 

Midlaque eorporUiits transUidne nocent.* 1. e. 

Viewing sore eyes, eyes to be sore are brought, 

And many ills are by transition caught. 

So the imagination, being vehemently agitated, emits 
ideas capable of hurting another object. We read in 
ancient history, of certain women in Scythia, who, be- 
ing animated and enraged against any one, killed them 
only with their looks. Turtles and ostriches hatch. , 
their eggs with only looking at them ; which, i shows 
that their eyes have a certain power to dart. And th^ 
pyes of sorcerers are said to be maligrimit and hurtful; 

Nescia quis tenerof oculus mild fascimt agnoj.t >, c. 

What eye it is I do not know, 

My tender lambs bewitches so. 

Magicians are but bad vouchers for me ; yet we ti>c imai;!- 
flnd by experience, that women imprint the marks 
of their fancy on the infants they bear in their yrombs. with chiu. 
"Witness her that was brought to bed of a negro, and 
the girl that was brought from the neighbourhood of 
Pisa, and presented to Charles, king of Bohemia, 
and emperor, all over rough and hairy^ whom her 
mother is said to have conceived when she -was look- 
ing at an image of St. John the Baptist, that hung 
by her bed-side. 

It is the same with animals j witness Jacob’s sheep. The poner 
and the partridges and hares, which turn out white 
upon the snowy mountains. There was at my house, msis. 
a little while ago, a cat watching a bird that was at 
the top of a tree, and after having- fixed their eyes 
stcdfastly upon one another for some time, the bird 
dropped down dead, as il were, into the cat’s claws ; 
either being intoxicated by its own imagination, or 
allured Iw some attractive power in puss. They 
whoiare fond of hawking, must no doubt have heard 
the story of ftie felconer, who, having st^ily fixed 

* Ovid, dc Remedio Amorts, lib. ii. v^. 320. 

Virgil. Eclogue iii. ver. 1S3. 
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his eve upon a kite in the wi;, laid a wager that he 
would bring her down by thft' rnelfe power of his 
sight ; and it was said4je aid so. As for the tales 1 
borrow, I charge them upon the consciences of those 
from whom I have them. The arguments are my 
own, and founded upon the proof of reason, not of 
experience, to which every one is at the hberty of 
adding his own examples : and he that has none to 
let him believe, nevertheless, that here arc 
considering the number and variety of ac-^ 
•i. tidents.' If I have not made a just, application of 
them, let any;body else make a better. Also in the 
subjects whereon 1 treat of our manners and motive's, 
the testimonies which I produce^ how fabulous soever, 
provided they are^not impossible, serve as well as the 
true ones. Whether they happened or not, £tt Rome or 
at Paris, to Jolm or to Peter, it is still a turn of the 
human capacity, of w'hich I have made good use by 
this recital. I see it, and benefit by it, as much in 
the shadow as in the substance ; and of the various 
passages I meet with in history, I select that for my 
purpo.se which is the most rare and remarkable. 
There are some authors, whose aim it is to give an 
account of things that have really happened j mine, 
-if I can attain to it,. should be to represent what may 
possibly happen. There is a just liberty allowed in 
the schools, of supposing similes when they have none 
at hand. I do not, however, make any use of that 
liberty ; and as to that affair in superstitious religion, 
I surpass all historical authority, in the instances 
which I here mention of what I have heard, read, 
done, or said. I have laid myself under a prohibi- 
tion to presume to alter thc''slightest and most trifling 
circumstances. ■ My conscience does not falsify one 
tittle ; what my ignormice may do, 1 cannot say. 

^ raak<!s me sometimes ponder witli 

™t with a myself, whether it can be consistent with a divine 
jjJhCTand a»nd a jihilosopher, and men of such delicate con- 
diviiw to science^, and exquisite wisdom, to write liistory, 
wntcitiito- can they stake their credit on that of the pub- 
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lie ? How cm they., Ije respppsihle for the opinions 
of men wliora they do not know, and deliver their 
conjectures as canonical ? 'Of actions performed be- 
fore tlieir own eyes, wherein several peojdc w'cre ac- 
tors, they would be unwilling to give evidence before 
a judge, and they would not undertake to be abso- 
lute surety for the intentions of their most familiar 
acquaintance.. For my part, I "think there is less 
hazard in writing of things past, than present^ for- 
asmuch as the writer only relates matters upon the 
authority of others. t . , 

I am solicited to write the hi.story of my own tiiiic''^ “"»• 
by some people, who think I look upon its affairs 
with an eye less prejudiced than another, and that I [1“,,!'!'’"’^^ 
have a clearer insight into them, hy reason of the ac-tlmer 
cess which I have had, by my good fortune, to the 
leaders of the different factions; but they do not 
consider that, were I to gain the reputation of Sal- 
lust, I would not take the pmns, being such a sworn 
enemy, as I am, to all obligation, assiduity, and 
perseverance ; besides, that there is nothing so in- 
consistent with my style, as an extended narration. 

I often cut myself short in it for want of breath. I 
am neither good at composition nor comment, and. 
know no more than a child the phrases and idioms 
proper for expressing the most common things: 
therefore I have undertaken to treat of what I know 
how to express, and have accommodated my subject 
to my capacity. Should I take a guide, I might not 
be able to keep pace with him. Nor do they consi- 
der, that while I indulge such a freedom, I might de- 
liver opinions, which,, in my own judgment, and ac- 
cording to reason, would be illegal and punishable. 
Flutarch would be ready to tell us, .that what he has 
wrote is the wOrk of others ; that his examples are 
all and every where strictly true ; that they are usc- 
Ijil to posterity ; and arc exhibited with such a lustre, 
as will light us in the way to virtue, which was his 
aim. Whether an old story be true or false, it is not 
of dangerous consequence. 
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One Man's Profit is another's Loss. 

DeMADES, the ' Athenian, condemned a fellow, 
citizen, who furnished out funerals, for demanding 
too ^e:^ a pricje for his goods f and if he got an es. 
. tRte, it must be by the death of a great many people ; 
but I think it a sentence ill grounded, forasmuch as 
no profit can he made, but at the expemie of some 
other person, and that every kind of gain is by that 
rule liable to be condemned. The tradesman tnrives 
by the debauchery of youth, and the farmer by the 
dearness of corn ; the architect by the ruin of build- 
ings, the officers of justice by quarrels and law-suits ; 
nay, even the honour* and function of divines is 
owing to our mortality and vices. No physician takes 
pleasure in the health even of his best friends, said 
the ancient Greek comedian, nor soldier in tine peace 
of his country j and so of the rest.* And, what is 
yet worse, let every one but examine his own heart, 
and he will find, that his private wishes spring and 
grow up at the expense of some other person. Up<m 
which consideration this thought came into my head, 
that nature does not hereby deviate from her general 
policy ; for the naturalists hold, that the birth, nou- 
rijshment, and increase of any one thing is the decay 
aftd corruption of another : 

Nwnquodcitnqiie suis mutatum finilm ixU, 

Gontimo hoc mors est illmSt quod fiat ante.f i. c. 

For what from its own confines chang’d doth pass, 

Jb straight the death of what before it was. 

* Seneca de Peneficiis, lib. vL cap. 38, from whence most of this 
clmpter is taken. 

Liicret, fib. in. ver. 152, 753. 
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CHAPTER, XXif. 

Cff Custom, and the Difficulty of changing a Law 
oncO received. 

In my opinion, that person had a very right con. The force 
ception of the power of custom, who invented 
the fable of the country woman,* who having played 
with, and corned in her arms, a calf from die very 
hour it was dist, and continuing to do so as it grew 
up, didj, by that custom, gain so much strength, that 
though, it uved to be a large ox, she still carried it. 

For, in' truth, custom is a violent, and yet an insi- 
nuating school-mistress ; she establishes her authority 
over us gradually, and by stealth but having by 
such a gentle and humble beginning planted and 
fixed it, she immediately unmasks, and shows us' 
a furious and tyrannic countenance, against which 
we hardly dare so much as to lift up our eyes. We 
see her at. every turn breaking through the laws of 
nature j usus efficacmimus rcrum omnium magister;\ 
i. e. Custom is the greatest tyrant in nature. I give 
credit to the account of Plato’s cave in his republic, 
and to the custom of the physicians, who so often 
resign the reasons of their art to its authority. I 
believe the story of that king, who, by custom, 
brought his stomach to that pass, as to take poison 
for its nourishment ; and that*of the young woman, 
who, Albert reports, was ^customed to live on 
poison ; for in the late discovered world of the In- 
dies, there were found great nations, and in very 
different climates, who livedupon them, collected and 

* It is become a klfid of proverb, i^hich Petronius has ttuB ex- 
pressed, 

-^Tollere tcmrutn 

QuattUeritvitidumSIajiatest. "* . 

You will also find it among the adages of Erasmus, Chil. 1. Cent. 2. 

Ad,S]. 

f Pliny’s Nat Hist. lib. xxvi. cap. 2. 
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fed them for tjicir tables, as they also did grass- 
hoppers, mice, ifeai’ds, and bats ; and, in dearth of 
provisions, £^toad was sold for six crowns ; all w'hicli 
they dress, and serve up with various sauces. There 
were others also found, to whom the flesh we' eat, 
and oiu otlicr provisions were deadly poison. Con- 
suetudhih magiia ids est : penioctant venatores in ni- 
ve: in montibus uvi sc paliuntur : pugiles castibus 
contusi, nc ingcmiscunt quiilcm ;* i. e. Great is the 
power tpf custom. It makes huntsmen pass w’hole 
nights in tlie snow, and to suffer themselves in the 
day to be parched with heat on the mountains ; and 
the prize-fighters, though beat almost to a jclh', not 
so much as to utter a single groan. These foreign 
instances will not be thought so strange, if wc con- 
sider, what we know by common experience, how 
much custom dulls our senses. To be satisfied of 
-this, vt need not go to the Nile to be certified of 
what is reported of those who live nem its cataracts; 
nor need wc discredit what the philosophers think of 
the music of the spheres, that the bodies of those cir- 
cles being solid and smooth, and happening to touch 
and rub oiic another ini their motipo, cannot fail to 
produce a wondcrfid harmony, by the quavers and 
changes whereof the revolutions and carols (i. e. 
dances) of the stars arc modulated. We are to take 
it for granted, that the hearing faculty of all crea- 
^tures here below being stupified, like that of the 
Egyptians, by the continuance of this sound, cannot 
peredive it, how great soc\ cr. Smiths, millers, ai'- 
mourers, and the like/ could never be able to live in 
the noi.se of their trades, if it struck their ears witlr 
the same violence as it does Ours. My perfumed 
band gratifies my ow n nOstnls at first, but after I 
have jvoru it a little while, it is only smelt by those 
wljo come near me ; but it is yet more strange that 
custom, nc^with-standing the long intermissions and 
interv als, liiould yet have the power to unite and 


* Cic. Tusc. Quest, lib. ii. cap. 17. 
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■ establish tlie effect of its impressio^ upon our senses, 
as those experience who jhve tiem churches where 
there is ringing of bells. I lie at homg in a tun’et, 
where every moniing and evening a very great' bell 
rings out the Ave Marian the noise of which shakes 
the bed under me, and at first I thought it insup- 
portable ; but a little time made it so familiar to me, 
that I now hear it without ofience, and often it does 
not awaken me. 

Plato having reproved a boy for playing with nuts, Vim tai«. 
the child said^ ‘ \ou blame me for a trifle.’ Plato 
replied, ‘ Custom is not such a trifle.’* I observe, .'«»«, and 
that our greatest vices are derived from the iniprcs-“hJ;ef„,e,„ 
fiion made on us in our most tender years, and that i><‘ o'**™ 
we are principally governed by our nurses. TlieiyV****' 
mothers are delighted in seeing a child twist the 
neck of a chicken, and divert itself in hurting a pup- 
py or a kitten. And there are such silly fathers in 
the world, as tliink it a happy presage of a warlike 
spirit, when they see their sons fall foul on an inno- 
cent peasant, or a lackey, that dares not hold up his 
hand in his defence, ^hey think it shows a genius 
in a lad, when thoy see him outwitting his play-fellow 
by s<Hne unlucky trick or knavejry ; yet these are die 
true seeds and roots of cruelty, tyranny, and tr^h- 
chery. In these years they bu<l, and afterwards 
sprout up vigorously in the hands of custom ; and ^ ' 
is a very dangerous error to excuse these vile inclk " 
nations by the tenderness of years, and the levity 
of the subject. In the first place, it is nature that 
speaks, the voice of which is then more pure and ge- 
nuifie, as it is younger and more shrill. Secondly, 
the deformity of cozenage?, docs not depend bn the 
difference betxvixt crown pieces and pins, but mdi’ely 
upon itself; and I should think it more just t^ jea- 
.son thus, Wiy would he not cheat for a crown, since 


Siiogencs Laertius, in the Itfe of Plato, lib. iii.segm. 38 ; where 
he does not say that the person reproved by Plato was a child, ^ 
that he played with npjs ; but he says, that he played witli dice, 
which renders Plato’s amwer of muclrmore importance. 
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he (Iocs ISO for a i)in ? than to aigue as they do, who 
say, He only p%s for pins ; he would not cheat, if 
it was tor money. Children should be carefully 
taught to abhor the vices of their own contriving, 
and the natural deformity of them ought to be so re- 
presented, that they may not only avoid tliem in 
their actions, but to hate them from their hearts, 
that the very thought oi'them may be odious to them, 
what mask soever they wear. I know very well, 
^at for my own part, having been trained in my 
childhood to walk in a plain open pidh, and having 
then entertained an aversion to all msuoner of trick* 
iii and sliufBing in my, childish spoi^ (as it must 
I/e noted, that the playf of children are not in jest, 
but must be judged of as their most serious actions), 
there is no pastime, how triffing soever, wherein 1 
partake, in which 1 do not abhor deceit, from my 
natural inclination^ and without stpdy. I shuffle 
and cut the cai ds, and keep as strict an account for 
a livre, as if it were for a double pistole ; and when 
I play in good earnest for a round sum, it is with the 
same indifference, whetlier I win or lose, as when 1 
play against my wife or daughter., At all times, and 
in all ]/laces, my own eyes are a sufficient watch upon 
my actions. 1 am not so narrowly observed by any 
others, nor are there any that 1 am more cautious of 
odending. 

Ffrt fonr.- I saw, the Other day, at my own house, a little fel- 
a native of Nantes, born without arms, who has 

band,, go well disciplined his feet to perform the services his 
hands should have done him, that in reality his feet 
have ip a great measure forgot their natural office. 
Moreover, he calls thenok hjs hands ; he cuts with 
them, cha]|;es and diseWges a pistol, threads a 
needle, sefs, writes, puts off his hat, combs hk 
head, plays at cards and dice, and all this with as 
much dexterity as any body ; and the money I 
gave him he caitied away ihi ms foot as tve do ha our 
.hand. 
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I knew another, who, when he was Imt a lad, a boy 
flourished a two-handed sword, and a halbert, merely hanarnuu. 
by the twisting and twining of his neck for want ofrisheii a 
hands, tossed them into the air, and catched themby“he’*'; 
again; darted a dagger, and cracked a whip as welb“"^"f‘''‘ 
as any wanner in France. But the effects of cus-““ ‘ 
tom are much betterdisc6vered,by the strange impres- 
sion it makes on our minds, where it does not meet 
with so much resistance. What has it not the power to 
impose upon our jud^ent and credulity ? Omittihg 
the gross impostures in religion, with which we have 
seen so man^' populous nations, and so many«ble 
men intoxicated (for this being beyond the Sphere 
of human reason, an error is more excusable in such 
as are not by the divine favour enlightened in an ex- 
traordinary, manner); is there any opinion so fantastic, 
but there are others strange, which it has planted 
and established as laws in whatsoever countries it 
thought fit. And therefoi’C that ancient exclamation 
was exceeding just, Non pudet Physkum, id at, 
speculatofenit venatormque Nature ab animis con- 
metudine imbutis quarcre testimonium veritat is ?* Is 
it not a shame for a natural philosopher, whose busi- 
ness it is to investigate and pry into the secrets of 
nature, to- have recourse to the prejudice of custom 
for the evidence of- truth ? 

1 reckouj that there is no fancy, how absurd so- me odd 
ever, that can enter into the imagination of man, 
but it has the example of some public practice, andtiou. 
which is a sanction to our reason. There are people 
amongst whom it is a fashion to turn their becks 
upon the person whom they salute, and not to look 
in the face of the man Whom they mean to, honour. 

There is a court where, whenever the king spits, the 
lady that is his chief favourite holds out her hand to 
receive it; and another nation, where the most 
eminent persons about tlie so^^ereign stoop to the 


* Cic. de Nat. Deonim, lib. i. cap. 30, translated ty the ALbfi 
d’Olivel. 

VOL. L I 
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ground to take up his or^re in a linen cloth. Let 
us here slip in a story. A French gentleman always 
blew liis nose betwixt his fingers ^a thing very un- 
fashionable with us), which he justified, and being a 
man who had wit at will, he asked me what privilege 
had this nasty excrement, that we must carry a piece 
of fine linen about us to receive it in ; and not only 
so, but, moreover, fold it up, and carry it carefully 
aWt in our pockets, which must fee more offensive 
than to see it thrown away, as w 0 do all our other 
evacuations? I thought that w:hat he. ,aaid was not 
altogether without reason } and, by b^g frequently 
in li^ company, custom made the prac^ce appear not 
80 strange, how hideous soever we think it, when it 
is reported of another country. Miracles appear 
such, according to our ignorance of nature, and not 
acc(frding to the real essencq of nature. Custom 
blinds the eye of our' judgment. Wq are as much 
,a wonder to the barbarians, as they are to us, and 
with as much reason, as every one would acknow- 
ledge, ifj after having reflected upon tlii^ remote 
examples, he was capable of reflecting on the exam- 
ples he gives himself of his own customs,- and com- 
paring them fairly with the examples and usages of 
other nations. Human nature is a tinctii^ equally 
infiiscd into all our opinions and manner^ of what 
form soever they are, infinite in matter, infinite in 
diversity. To return to my subject, there are people 
where (his wife and children excepted) no one speaks 
to the king but through a trunk. In one and the 
same nations the virgins discover their secret parts, 
and the married women cafefiilly cover and conceal 
them. To this a certain custom bears some relation 
in anothfer place, where chastity is only esteemed in 
the married state, for there the unmarried women 
may prostitute themselves to as many as they please, 
and, when with child, may take medicines publicly 
U> procure abortion. And in another place, if a 
tradesman marries, all the tradesmen who arc invited 
lo the wedding lie with the bride before him ; and 
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tke more of them there are^ the greater is licr honoui* 
and her character for courage and ability. If an 
officer or nobleman marry, the case is the same ; and 
so it is with others, except it be a labouring man, or 
some one of low degree ; for then the lord of the 
manor perfi)rms the office, jjnd yet a strict fidelity is 
recommended during the state of wedlock. There is 
a place where men are stewed in brothel-houses for 
the entertainment of the women, and where, in the 
married state, the wives go to the wars as well as 
their husbands, and .take rank, not only in battle, 
but also in cepmand. In some places they not only 
w'ear rings in|heir nostrils, lips, cheeks, and toes^ but 
very wieighty ones in their breasts and buttocks. In 
others, when they eat, they wipe their fingers upon 
their tliighs, tlicir codtpieces, and the soles of their 
feet. In some places the children are not heirs^ but 
only the brotlmrs and nephews ; and elsewhere only 
the nephews, saving in the succession to the crown. 
There are some places, where, for the regulation of 
the community of goods and estates observed in the 
country, certain sovereign magistrates have an uni- 
vei sal commission to cultivate the lands, and distri- 
bute the Ihpts according to every one’s necessity. 
In some^j^aces tliey mourn for the death of children, 
and feast at tlie decease* of old men. In some 
places they lie ten or twelve in a bed, men and their 
wives together. In one country, the women whose 
husbands come to an untimely end, may marry 
again; others not. In another, tlie condition of 
women is so disliked, that the female issue of their 
marriages ai'c desti’oyed» ^ind tliey buy women of 
their neighbours for their occasions. In some places 
the men may be parted from their wives without 
showing any cause, but not the wives from the hus- 
bands «>r any cause whatever. In others the bus* 

* I fancy Montaigne took this from Herodotus, lib. v. p. S3<^ 
where the historian says, that certain people of Thrace weep at the 
birth of their young children, and bury their dead witli great iBorkO 
of jov. 

I2 
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bands are Mlowed to sell f^ieir wives if they arc bar- 
ren. In others they boil the corpse of the deceased, 
and then bruise it till it becomes like a jelly, which 
they mix with their wine, and diink. In some 
countries the most desirable sepulture is to be eaten 
by dogsj* and elsewhere by birds. It is the opinion, 
in some places, that the souls of the happy live in all 
manner of liberty, in pleasant fields, furnished with 
all manner of conveniences, and that the echoes we 
hear come fiom them. In others ‘they %ht in the 
water, and shoot their arrows with iwccess while 
they are swimming. In others they signify their 
subjection by lifting up their shoulders, and hanging 
down their heads, and put off their shoes when they 
enter the king’s palace. The eunuchs in one place 
who ,,have charge of the nuns, > have moreover their 
noses and lips cut ofij that they may be the less 
amiable ; and where the priests put out their own 
eyes, to get acquaintance with their diemons, and re- 
ceive the oracles. In some places every one creates 
a deity out of what he pleases ; the huntsinan deifies 
a lion, or a fox ; the fisherman, some fish or other ; 
and they make idols of every human action or pas- 
sion. ihe sun, the moon, and the eirth are the 
principal deities; and the form of taking^ oath is 
to touch the earth, with the eyes lifted up to the 
sun ; and there they cat both flesh and fish raw. 
There is a place where the most solemn oath ist to 
swear by the name of some deceased person who 
WM of eminence in the country, laying the hand at 
the same tune on bis tomb. In some places the 
new-year’s ^ft which the king sends to the princes 
his vassals, is fire ; which being brought, all the old 
fire is put out, and this new fire all the neighbouring 
people are obliged to fetch every one for themselves, 
upon pain of incurring the guilt and punishment of 
high treason. In another places when the king re- 

• Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrh. Ilypol. lib. iii. cap, 24, p. 157. 

f Ilerodot. lib. iv. p. S18. Nymphadorus, lib. xiii. Kerum Bm- 
baricorum^ . 
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tires from his administration, purely to devote him- 
self to religion (which often happens), his next suc- 
cessor is obliged to do the same ; by which means the 
right of the government devolves to the third person 
in the succession. In some places the form of go- 
vernment is varied according the exigency of affairs, 
'fhey depose the king when they think fit, substitut- 
ing the elders. of the people to the hdm of govern- 
ment, and sometimes tliey transfer it. to tlie hands 
of the commonllty, In some parts the men and 
w'omen are .b«|>th (droumcised, and also baptized. In 
others the sdkUer, . who in one or several engage- 
ments has , happened to bring seven of the enemy’s 
heads to the lung, is made noble. In some countries 
tlicy ente]:tain the angular and unsociable opinion 
that the soul is mortal. In. others the women are 
delivered of children without any complaint or fear. 
In some plaoes they wear copper boots upon both 
legs, and if a louse bites them,* they are bound by 
the obligation of magnanimity, to bite that louse 
again : a|)ildare not rnarry, till they have first made 
a tender of their virginity. In other places the com- 
mon way of salutation is, by toucliing the earth with 
a finger, .ai^ then pointing it up towards heaven. 
Some places there are where the men carry burdens 
upon their heads, and w<hnen upon their shoulders 
and where the women piss standing, and the men 
couching down: where they send drops of their 
blood in token of friendship, and pay the same in- 
cense to the men they would honour, as to the gods : 
where kindred are not allowed to marry, not only to 
the fourth, but to any remoter degree of affinity : 
where the children are kept four years at nurse, and 
often twelve { where it is idso accounted mortal to 
give the infimts the breast on the first day a^r it is 
bom ; where tlie correction of the male children is 
the peculiar province of the fatliers, and that of the 
females tlie sole prerogative of the mothers, the 

' f Ibid. p. 324 


* Herod, lib. iv. 317. Kicot. 
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punishment; being to suspend them by the heels in 
the smoke. In some places they actually circumcise 
the women, and eat all sorts of herbs, without 
scrupling any but such as have a bad smell. In 
Some, all places are open, and their finest houses with 
the richest furniture, are without doors, windows, or 
chests, the punishment inflicted on thieves being 
•double to what it is elsewere. In some places they 
crack lice with their teeth like monkeys, and abhor 
jkilling them with their nails. In ijome places they 
never cut their hair, nor pare thar sails j and in 
others they pare those of the right hand only, letting 
those of the left grow fo^ ornament j and suffer the 
hair on the right side to grow as long as it will, 
while they keep the other side shaved ;* and in the 
neighbouring provinces some let their hair grow 
long before, as others do that behiud, and‘ shave the 
rest close. In some places the parents let out their 
children, and husbands their wives, to their guests for 
hire. Others there are, wheretoen may get their 
own mothers witli child, and fathers make use of their 
own daughters, or of their sons, without any scandal 
or offence. In others they interchangeably lend 
their children to one another at their festivals, with- 
out any consideration of proximity of blood. In 
one place men feed upon human flesh ; in another, 
it is reckoned a charitable office for a man to kill his 
father at a certain age ;•! and elsewhere . the fatlicrs 
appoint the children, j^whilst yet in their mother’s 
womb, some to be pr^rved, and carefully brought 
up, and others to be abandoned, and killed. ELsc- 
where the old husbands lend tlieir wives to young 
men ; and in other places they are in common with- 
out offence ; nay, there is a country where the 
women wear, as a mark of honour, as many fringed 
tassals to their gowns as they have enjoyed inen.t 

Moreover, has riot custom made a republic of wo- 

* Ilerodot. lib. iv. p, 321. 

+ Sexliis Empyricii'--, Pyrrh. Ilypot. lib. iii. rnp. 21', p. l.W, 

t jffenalot.,Iii). fv. p. 
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men, separately by themselves ? Has it not put arms 
into their hands? made them to raise armies, and 
light battles ? and does it not, by its single precept, 
instruct the most ignorant vulgar in things which all 
the philosophy in the world could never beat into the 
heads of tiie wisest men ?* For we know entire na- 
tions, where death -was not only despised, but 
heartily welcomed; where children of seven yearn 
old sumred themselves even to be whipped to death, 
without changing their countenance ?t where riches 
were hdid in such contempt, that the meanest sub- 
ject would nbt have deigned to stoop to take up , a 
purse of crown pieces. And we know countries 
very fruitful in all manner of provisions, where the 
most common diet, and yet what they are most 
pleased with, was only bread, cresses, and water.t 
Was it not custom also that worked that miracle in 
Chios, that in 700 years it was never remembered 
that either maid or wife did any thing to stain their 
honour ?§ To conclude, there is nothing, in my 
opinion, which custom does not, or is not capable of 
doing ; and therefore Pindar justly calls it, the 
“ Queen and the Empress of tlie World.!!” He that 
was re|>roved for beating his father made answer, 
that it was the custom of his family ; that his fatlier 
had in like taianner beatenliis grand-father ; his grand- 
father, his great-grand-father ; and, then pointing to 
him, this son of mine will beat me also, when he 
comes to my age. And the hither, whom the son 
dragged along the street, bSihim to' stop at a cer- 
tain door, because he himself had dragged his father 
no further, that being the utmost limit of the here- 
ditary insolence with which the sons used to treat 


* The Thracians, Valer. Maximus, lib. il ch. 6, sect. \i. 
f At LacecUemon. 

I In Persia, in the reign of Cyrus, Xenophon’s Cyropsedia, lib. L 
cap. 8, and 11. .Oxford edit. 1703. 

j Plutarch, In his Treatise of the Virtuous Behaviour of Women, 
in the article of those of Chios. 
f| Herodotus, Ub. iii. p. 200. 
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the fathers in their family. It is as much from cus«. 
tom, says Aristotle, as from.iufirmity, that women 
tear their hair, bite their nails, eat coals and chalk *, 
and much more from custom than nature, that men 
abuse themselves with one another. 

The oripn The laws of conscience, which we pretend to be 
derived from nature, proceed from custom; every 
«Dce. man having an intern^ veneration for the opinions 
and manners approved and received amongst his 
countrymen, cannot depart from them without re-' 
luctance, nor adhere to them wi^oi|itapprol^t3on. 
Howimpe. When the people of Crete, in timeSr pasi, had a 
p"“‘j’gf*mind to curse any. one, they prayed ^e gods to cn- 
castom. gage them in some evil Habitt But the principal 
effect of the power of custom, is to sdze and en- 
tangle us in such a manner, thatJt is hardly in our 
power to disengage ourselves fromrits jppe, or so to 
recover ourselves, as to reason and ^course upon 
what it enjoins. To say the truth, because we suck it 
in with our mother’s milk, and the foce of the world 
presents itself in this posture to our first sight, it 
seems as if we were born upon condition of pursuing 
this very course ; and the common fancies that wo 
find in repute every where round us, and which wo 
imbibe in our infancy, appear to be ^nuine and 
natural- From hence it appears, that WMtever docs 
not tui n on the hinge of custom, is thought to be oft’ 
of the binges of' reason, tliough, God knows, how 
unreasonably for tlie most part. If, as we, who study 
ourselves, have learned to do, every one who hears a 
just sentence, would immediately consider how it 
may any way affect himself, every one would find, 
that it was not so much a good saying, as a severe 
lash to the ordinary stupidity of his own judgment. 
But men receive tlie admonition of truth, and its 
precepts, as addressed to the vulgar/only, and never 
to themselves ; and instead of applying them to their 
own behaviour, every one is content, with commit- 

* Valcr. Maxim, lib. vii. in externis, sect. IS. 
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ting them to memory,, very absurdly and unprofit- 
ably. Return we now t6 the tyranny of custom. 

Tcople (bat have been bred up to liberty, and to be Every na- 
their own masiers, look upon every oUier system of 
government to be monstrous, and contrary to nature, that sort of 
Those who are inured to monarchy do the same ; and SZhirh 
though fortune may gjve them ever so favourable it u used to. 
an, opportunity of altering it, even when they have 
with the greatest difficuty disengaged themselves 
from the troublesome sway of one master, they hasten 
with like^difSqulti^ to place another in his room, so 
fond are th^ (jf the subjection they have been ac- 
customed to. 

It is owing to custom, that every one is pleased why evny 
with the spot in which he was planted by nature ; 
and the HigUand^m of Scotland* pant no more for v^ithhisiia- 
the fine air of Touraine, than the Scythians do for 
the delightfid fields of Thessaly. 

Darius asking the Greeks what they would take a proposal 
to follow the custom of the lndians,t in eating the 
bodies of their deceased parents ? (for that was their an(iGr<*oks, 
practice, as believing they could not give them a 
better sepulture than in their own bodies) they made 
answer, that they would not do it for any thing in 
the world: but having also tried to persuade the 
Indians to leave off thew custom, and to burn t^ 
bodies of their pai’ents, after the manner of the 
Greeks, they conceived a still greater horror at the 
idea. Every one does the same; for custom veils 
the true aspect of things from our eyes ; 

Nil adeo magmm, nec (am miralik tjuicquam 

Priacipio, qim non mimeant mirarier omnes 

Paulatim-X 

* These are an imoraot people, who are said to live only upon 
rapine. They who raow nothing of the country, need only read 
Froissart, vol. ii. cap. 160, 169, and 174, and they will perceive why 
Montaigne sets Touraine in opposition to them. 

f Herodotus, lib. iii. p. 200. As to the custom of the Indians 
eating the bodies of their dead parents, see Sextus Empyricus Pyrrh. 

Ilypot. lib. ili. cap. 24, p. 157. 
f Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 1027. 
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Nothing at first so great, or strange appears, 

But grows fiuniliar in succeeding years. 

Taking upon me once to justify an observation 
which was received with absolute authority round us 
for a great many leagues, and being not content, as 
people commonly are, to establish it only by force of 
laws and examples ; but inquiring still further into 
its origin, I perceived the foundation so weak,- that 
I, who strove to confirm it in others, tpas very near 
being dissatisfied with it fbyself. It is by this recipe 
that Plato* undertakes to eradicate tne unnatural 
and preposterous amours of his time, whidhi he es- 
teems the sovereign and principal remedy, viz. That 
the public opinion condemns them ; that the poets, 
and all other writers, relate sad stories of them. A 
recipe, by the virtue of which the most beautiful 
daughters no longer allure their father*s lusts, nor 
brothers of the finest shape the desire of their sisters; 
the very fables of Thyestes, CEdipus, and Macareus, 
having with the harmony of their song infused this 
wholesome belief into the tender brains of infants. 
Chastity is in truth an amiable virtue, the utility of 
which is sufficiently known; but to manage and set 
it off according to nature, is as difficult, as it is easy 
to do it according to custom, laws, and precepts. 
The scrutiny into the fundamental and universal 
reasons is difficult ; and our masters, by skimming 
lightly over them, or not daring so much as to grope 
for them, precipitate themselves at first dash into the 
privilege of custom, in which they pride themselves 
and triumph. They who will not suffer themselves 
to be drawn from this original, commit an error still 
greater, and submit themselves to wild opinions; 
witness Chrv8ippus,+ who, in so many of his writings, 
has shown the ridiculous light in which he looked 
upon incestuous coniunetions of what nature so- 
ever. 


* De Legibus, lib. viii. p. 646. 

f t'extus jRinpyricus, Pyrrb. Hypot. lib. i. cap. 14, p. 31. 
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Whoever wou%tUsengage himself from tliis vio- custom the 
lent prejudice of Sjstom, Vidll find many things 
ceived without scruple, which have no real founda- many 
tion in nature ; but when this mask is taken off, and 
things referred to the decision of truth and reason, in the 
he will find his judgment, as it were, quite over-"“'^‘^ 
thrown, and yet restored to a state much more sure. 

For example, I ; would then ask him, what can be 
more strange than to see people obliged to obey laws 
which they never understood, and to be bound in 
all their domestic aflPairs, marriages, grants, w'ills, 
sales, and purchases, to rules which they cannot pos- 
sibly know, being neither written nor published in 
their own language, and of which they must neces- 
sarily pay for the interpretation and uses ; not ac- 
cording to the ingenious sentiment of Socrates, who 
advised his king to make the traffic and negotiation 
of his subjects free and lucrative to them, and to 
charge tlieir quarrels and debates with heavy taxes ; 
but by a monstrous opinion to make a traffic of rea- 
son itself, and to make the laws as current as mer- 
chandise. I think myself obliged to fortune that 
(as our historians say) it was a Gascon gentleman, a 
countryman of mine, that was tlic first that opposed 
Charleniagne, when he attempted to impose Latin 
and imperial laws on us. 

What sight can there be more savage, than to seethe sneoa- 
a nation,* where custom has made it lawful to sell,'[f®Jfe“b"^ 
the office of a judge, and to buy sentences with ready barewfus- 
jnoney, and where justice is legally denied to the 
party who has not wherewithal to pay for it ; and 
where this merchandise is in so great credit, as to 
form a fourth estate in the government, viz. of 
lawyers, to be added to the tiuee ancient ones of the 
church, the nobility, and the people ; which fourth 
estate, having the laws in their hands, and the sove- 
reign power over men’s lives and fortunes, forms a 


* France, where this disorder has even increased since Moiitaijpe'a 
time, and where it is like to last as long as the monarchy itself. 
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body separate ftom the nobility From hence it 
comes to pass, that there are dolble laws, those of 
honour,- and those of justice, in many things directly 
opposite to one another; the nobles as rigorously 
condemning a lie suffered, as the others do a lie tt* 
venged. By the martial law of arms, he who puts 
up an affront, shall be degraded from all nobility and 
honour; .and by tlie civil law, he who takes revenge, 
incurs a capltaJ punishment. He who has recourse 
to the laws to obtain sadsfaction for an injury done 
to bis honour, disgraces himself; and he who does 
not, is punished by the laws: and of these two 
branches, so different, yet both of Ibem referring to 
one head, those have the care of peace, these of 
war; those the profit, these thet^honour; those wis- 
dom, these virtue; those the privilege of speech, 
these of action; those justice, these- valour; those 
reason, these force; those the long robe, these the 
short one. 

Thf fantas. As for matters of indifference, such as apparel, 
"'“where is the person who is for reducing it to its true 
fiffss, use, which is the service and convenience of tlie 
body, upon which its original grace and decency de- 
pend. Among the most whimsical that I think can 
be invented, 1 will mention our square caps, that 
long tail of twisted velvet which hangs down from 
■ our women’s heads with its whimsical trinkets, and 
that idle bauble of a model of a member, we cannot 
in modesty so much as mention, and which, never- 
tlieless, we make public parade with, 
i-topt- These considerations, however, will not prevail 
! ". n'raan ^uy man of understanding to decline the com- 
.ifgimd moil mode; though I cannot help thinking, that all 
for'mVt’o" singular and far-fetched, fashions are rather mai-ks of 
(iM onjoni folly and voin affectation, than of right reason ; and 
“""’that the w-iseman ought in his own mind to retire 
from the crowd, and there keep his soul at liberty, 
and ill \ igour to judge freely of things, while never- 
theless, as to outward appearance, he ought entirely 
to conform to the fashions and forms of the time. 
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Public society hai| nothing ta do with our private 
opinions; but as for the rest, namely, our actions, 
our labour, our lives, and fortunes, they must be 
bent and devoted to the public service, and to the 
common opinions ; as the great and good Socrates 
refused to save his life by disobedience to the magis- 
trate, though a very unjust and wicked one ; for it 
is the rule of rules, and the general law' of all laws, 
that every person should observe those of the place 
where he is 

Proceed we now to another topic. It is a matter wheihcr n 
of great doubt whether there is more profit than 
harm in changing af^law that has been once received, uws’that 
be it what it will ; forasmuch as a system of govern- 
ment is like to a building of divers parts, so joined h '“"s 
together, that it is impossible to stir or shake aiiy of 
them without affecting the rest. The legislator of 
the Thurians made an order,! that whoever oftered 
to abolish any of the old laws, or to establish a new 
one, should come before the people with a halter 
about his neck, to the end that, if the innovation 
was not unanimously approved, he should be stran- 
gled on the spot. And that of Laced®raon,t made 
it the business of his life to get a faithful promise 
from his citizens, that they would not infringe any 
of his oi’dinances. The Ephorus,§ who so rudely 
cut the two strings which Phrynis had added to 
music, never stood to examine whetlier that addition 
made a better harmony; it was enough for him to 
condemn the invention, because it was an alteration 
of the old composition : which also is the meaning 
of the old rusty sword of justice carried before the 
magistracy of Marseilles, For my part, I have ah 

* In Excerptio Gratlanis, p. 397* 

' t Charondas, in Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xii. c. 4. 

J Lycurgus. See his Life by Plutarch, ch. 21. 

J Plutarch, in his Notable Sayings of the Lacedflcmonians, calls 
this Ephorus, Emerepea. Valer. Max. lib. ii. cap. 6, sect. 7. 
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aversion to novelty of what complexion soever, and 
have reason, having been an cye-witiiess of its mis- 
cliicvous consequences. The innovation which has 
ibr so many years oppressed this kingdom (France) 
has not indeed directly done all the mischief it has 
suffered, but it may be said, with some colour of 
reason, that it lias accidentally fomented and pro- 
duced all tlie evils and distresses that are since 
continued : 

Heu ! patior t(d‘is vnlnci a facia meis.* i. e. 

Alas ! die wounds by which I smart. 

My own sliarp weapons did impart. 

They who give a shock to a state, Me ready to be 
tlic first who are sw^allowed up in ruin. The fruits 
of a public commotion are seldom eiyoyed by the 
person who fomented it. He only disturbs the 
water for others to catch the fish. Hie unity and 
contexture of monarchy, in this great structure, 
having been remarkably broken and dissolved in its 
old age, by this innovation, has made w’ay for the en- 
trance of the like injuries. The royal majesty does 
pot easily sink from the summit to the middle, but 
tumbles headlong from the middle to the foundation. 
But if the inventors do the most mischief, the imita- 
tors are the more criminal to follow examples, of 
which they have felt the evil : and if there be any 
degree of horror, even in doing ill, the latter owe to 
the former the glory of inventing, and the courage 
of making the first effort. New disorders of all 
kinds derive ideas and precedents for disturbing our 
government from this original and plentiful source. 
We read in our very law's made for the remedy of 
li'is primitive evil, the first essays of bad enterprises 
of all kinds, and the excuse made for them. And 
what Thucydides says of the civil wars in his time, 
is applicable to us, that, to palliate public vices, their 
ti ue names are sophisticated and softened by new 


Ovid, in Epist. of Phillis to Dcraoplioon, ver. 48# 
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ones, which are not so harsh. It is intended, how* 
ever, to reform our consciences and opinions. Ho* 
nest a oratio est ;* i. e. “ It is a plausible speech 
but the best plea for innovation is very dangerous : 
and, to speak my thoughts with freedom, it seems to 
me to be great self-love and presumption in a man, 
to set such a value upon his own opinions, that the 
public peace must absolutely be destroyed to establish 
them, and a multitude of inevitable evils introduced 
into his own country, together with so dreadful a 
corruption of manners as a civil war, and the charges 
on the state in a matter of such consequence, always 
brings in its train. Is it not bad management to set 
up so many certain and palpable vices against errors 
that are doubtful and disputable ? Are there any 
views worse than these committed against a man’s 
own conscience, and the natural light of his om'ii 
reason ? The senate, upon its dispute with the people 
concerning the administration of their religion, pre- 
sumed to make use of this evasive argument,t Jd 
Deos id magis qmm ad se pert inere ; ipsos visuros, 
ne sacra sm polluantur : i. e. “ That this affair was 
“ not so much their concern as that of the gods, 
“ who would themselves take care that their sacred 
“ mysteries were not polluted j” according to the 
article which the oracle returned to those of Delphos, 
who, in the Median war, dreading an invasion from 
the Persians, enquired of Apollo what they should 
do with the sacred treasure of his temple, whether 
they should hide it, or carry it elsewhere. To whicli 
the God returned for answer, “ That they sliould 
“ not remove any thing, but only take care of them- 
“ selves, forasmuch as he w'as sufficient to take care 
of his own property.”t The Christian religion 


* Terence, Andr. act 1, sc. 1, ver. lOt. 
t Tit Liv. lib. x. ch. 6. The application which Montaigne here 
makes, of these words of Livy, agrees by no means with the am- 
atruction they bear in that historian, os all who will be at the trouble 
jto consult him may perceive. 

J Herodot lib. viii. p. 539, 540. 
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bears all the marks of justice and. utility in an ex* 
trcine degree, but none mpre manifest than the 
strict recommendation of obedience to magistrates, 
and the maintenance of the police. What a mar- 
vellous instance of this has the Divine Wisdom left us, 
who, in establishing the s^vation of mankind, and in 
conducting this his glorious victory over death and 
sin, chose to do it only in conformity to our political 
government, and submitted his prc^ess, and the 
conduct of so sublime and salutiferous an operation, 
to the blindness and injustice of our observation.^ 
and customs; suflering the innocent blood of so 
many of his chosen &vourites to be shed, and bear- 
ing with the loss of such a number of years, to the 
maturing of this inestimable fruit ? There is a wide 
difference between the case of one who complies with 
the forms and laws of his country, and of another 
that undertakes to regulate and change them. The 
first pleads in his excuse simplicity, obedience, and 
example, so that whatever he does, it cannot be im- 
puted to malice, but at the worst to misfortune. 
Quh eat emm, «/uem non moveat clarmimis monumen- 
tis teatata, conaignataque antiquitas i. e. “ Who is 
“ there tliat is not touched with respect for antiquity, 
“ sealed and confirmed by the most illustrious testi- 
“ monies ?*' Besides what Isocrates says, that defi- 
ciency is more a sharer in moderation than excess J 
the last is a track much more rugged :t for he who 
busies himself to choose and alter, usurps the authority 
of judging, and must take it upon himself to discover 


* Cicero de Divinationo, lib. i. ch. 40. 
f All that follows from the words, “ he who busies himself,” to 
the passage from Cicero inclusively, ending thus, ** not by Zeno, 
“ Cleanthes, nor Chrjsippus,” is hot to be found in the folio edition 
by Abel Angelter, printed at Paris in 1595, three years after the 

• niir in Cnitn a*' 'Pnwia 



Montaigne^ or not; but I thouglTt myself 

obliged U) insert it in this edition, because I not only 6nd it in tlie 
edition printed at Paris since 1640, but in one printed at Lqrden, 
in 1689. 
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tbe defect of what he is l^r removing, and the be- 
ueiit of what he is about to introduce. Tliis consi- 
deration, however vulgar, is that which fixed me in 
my seat,’ and kept the rein upon even the rashest 
part of ray youtli, so as not to burden my shoulders, 
with so dead a weight, as to render myself responsi- 
ble for a science of sUch importance, and to presume, 
in that state to do what in my more mature judg- 
ment I durst not attempt in tlie most easy thing I had 
ever learned, and. wherein the rashness of judging 
does no harm, it seeming to me very unjust to go 
about to subject public and established customs and> 
institutions to the weakness and instability of private 
tancy (for private reason, has only a private jurisdic- 
tion), and to make, that encroachment upon divine 
laws, wliich no government would suffer upon the 
civil laws; with which the human reason has much 
more concern.. than with the former; yet are they 
sovereignly judged by their own proper judges ; and 
the utmost sufficiency serves only to explain and ex- 
tend the custom derived from it, and not to divert, 
nor make any innovation in iu If sometimes the 
divine Providence has suspended the rules to which 
it has necessarily restrained us, it is not to give us a 
dispensation firora them. These are only strokes, of 
the divine hand, which we must not imitate, but ad- 
mire, and extraordinary.examples that purposely and 
particularly prove the kind of miracles which it 
offers us for a manifestation of its almighty power, 
above our rules and capacity, which it w’ere folly and 
impiety lo attempt to imitate, and which we ought 
not to follow, but to contemplate wdth astonishment ; 
thej; being acts peculiar to the essence of him by 
whom they are performed, and not personal to us. ^ 
Cotta declares very opportunely, when matters of re- 
ligion are the subject, I hearken to T. CoruncaUus, 
P. Sdpio, P. Scsvola, the high priests ; but I give 
no m taZeno, Cleanthes, or Chrysippus.* In our 


. * pic. de Naturs Deoruin, lib. iii. 2. 
VOL. L , K 
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present quarrel, where there are a hundred articles 
to be struck out and put in, articles that are also of 
very meat importance, God knows, how many there 
are who can boast of their having nicely understood 
the grounds and reasons of both the parties. It is a 
number, if it amounts to a number, that would not 
be very able to disturb us. But what becomes of all 
the rest of the posse ? Under what ensigns do they 
rank i Ihe case is the same with them as with other 
weak and ill-applied medicines, whereby the humours 
they are desired to purge off, are only fermented, 
exalsperated, and inflamed in the coniuct, and left 
still behind. The medicine was too weak to purge 
us, but strong enough to weaken us, so that we can* 
not get rid of it, and receive no effect from its c^era* 
tion, but inward pains of long duration. 
incasMof So it is, nevertheless, that fortune, say what we 
will, presents us sometimes with a necessi^ so 
jaw"]houM requisite the laws should give place 

give way to it : and where opposition is made to the increase 
innovation which intrudes itself by violence, 
gv a ions. ^ himself in all places and things 

within bounds and rules against these who are at full 
liberty to do what they list, and to whom all things 
are lawful that may serve to advance their design, 
and who have no other law not rule tmt to pursue 
their own advanti^e, is a dangerous obligation and 
inequality: 

Aadilvm nacendi petfdo praslat JHa.* 

Hie naked truth does her lair breast dbuB, 

And gives to treachery a power to bartn. 

Forasmuch as the ordinaty discipline of a healthful 
state does not provide against these extraordlbary 
accidents, it presiqtposcs a body that supports itself 
in its principal members and omcers, and a common 
consent to its obedience and observation. To pro* 
ceed, according to law', is a cold and constrauied 
work, and not fit to make head against a licentious 


* Senec. ia (Edip. act tit. ver. 693. 
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and unbridled proceeding. Those great personages, 
Octavius and Cato, in the two civil wars of Sylla and 
Caesar, are to this day reproached, that they chose to 
let their country suffer the last extremities, rather than 
to relieve it at the e^ense of its laws, or to make 
any stir. For, in truth, in these last necessities, 
wherein tliere is no remetly, it would, perhaps, be 
more discreet to stoop and yield a little to receive 
tlie blow, than by opposing, without any possibility of 
doing good, make way for violence to trample every 
thing under foot ; and it were better to make the 
laws do what they can, since they cannot do ttrhat 
they would. After this manner did he who sus* * * § 
pended them for twenty-four hours ; and he who for 
once shifted a day in the calendar ; and that other, 
viz. Alexander the Great,* who in the month of June 
made a second May. The Lacedaemonians them- 
selves, rebgious observers as they were of the laws 
of tlicir country, being straitened by their own law, 
which prohibited the choosing of the same man to 
be admiral twice } and on the other hand, their aft 
foirs necessarily requiting that Lysander should fill 
that office again, they made one Aracus admiral, it is 
true, but withal Lysander was superintendant of the 
marine.t By the same policy, one of their ambassa- 
dors being sent to the Athenians to obtain the altera- 
tion of some decree, and Pericles remonstrating to 
him that it was forbid to take away the tablet, or re- 
gister wherein a law had been engrossed, advised liim 
only to turn it over, forasmuch as this was not pro- 
hibited.t And Plutarch commends Philopxmen, 
that while bom to command, he knew not only how 
to command according to the laws, but also to over« 
rule the laws themselves,^ when the public necea. 
sity required it. 

* See hisUili by Plutareh, in chap. 5 of Amyot’a Transladoa. 

f Plutarch in the Life of Lysander, cap. 4. 

I Idem, in the Life of Pericles, cap. 18. 

§ In the comparison of Titus Quintus Flaminius with Pbilopterosn, 
tan'ards the end. 
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Different Events from ike same Counsel. 

J AMES AMYOTT,* great almoner of France, 
gave me this history one day, to the honour of a 
prince of Otirs (r/ho, though of foreign extraction, 
was ours in very deed), that in the time of our first 
trouj^les, at the siege of lloan, that prince being ad- 
vertised by the queen (mother to the king) of a plot 
that was formed against his life, and being pa4icu- 
larly informed by his letters who was to be tlie chief 
conductor of it, viz. a gentleman of Anjou, or 
Maine, who at that time commonly came to tlie 
prince’s palace for the purpose, he did not communi- 
cate his intelligence to any person in the whole world, 
but going, the next day, to St. Catherine’s mount, 
'W'hcrc was our battery against Roan (which we aT 
that time laid siege to) attended by the said great 
almoner, and another bishop, he took notice of this 
very gentleman, who had been described to him, and 
.sent for him! When he came bclbre him, the prince 
finding him pale, and trembling with the conscious- 
ness of his guilt, he said to him, Mr. you 

mistrust, 1 find, what I have to say to}'ou, and your 
“ very countenance shows it ; it is in vain to think 
“ of hiding any thing from me, for 1 am so well in- 
formed of your business, that you will only make 
“ bad worse, by an attempt to conceal it ; you very 
“ well know, such a thing and such a thing, which 
“ were the links and limits to the most secret parts 
in the plot ; and therefore, as you value your 
life, d » not fiiil to confess the truth of the whole 
“ design to me.” When the poor man found he was 
detected (for the whole affair had been discovered 'to 
the (j[uecn by one of tlie accomplices), he had 
. . ' * • * ' • 
* The celebrated translator of Plutarclu 
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nothing to do, but with folded hands was going to 
throw himself at the feet of the prince to implore his 
mercy and forgiveness,; but the jM'incc prevented 
him, and proceeded to ask him as follows : “ Pray, 
did 1 ever do any thing to disoblige you ? Have I, 

“ from any particular spite, ofFendetl any that be- 
“ longed to you ? Jt ii} not above three weeks tliat I 
“ have known you; what inducement could you have 
“ to aim at my life?” To tliis the gentleman an- 
swered, with a faltering voice, “ That he had no par- 
■“ ticular reason for it, but the interest of the cause 
of his party in general ; and that he had beert pcr- 
“ suaded by some of them, that it would be a very 
“ pious act to extirpate so powerful au cuemy to 
“ their religion by any means whatsoever.” “ Well,” Evfraor- 
said the prince, “ I will now let you see how inuch 
“ more amiable is the religion I maintain thau that pfiutV tu 
which you profess ; yours has advised you to mur- 
der me without giving me a hearing, and w'ithout tokiiiiiim. 
“ any provocation ; whereas mine commands me to 
“ forgive you, though you know in your conscience 
*'• that you would have killed me without any reason. 

“ Get you from hence instantly, and let me see you 
“ no more here; and if you arc wise, choose honester 
“ men to be of your counsel in future designs.” 

The emperor Augustus, being in Gaul, had cer- a plot a. 
tain intelligence of a conspiracy which was formed 
against him by Lucius Cinna, for which he resolved jyiiich’he 
to make an example of him ;* and, for that purpose, 
summoned a council of his friends to meet him next fipe 
<lny ; but the night preceding he was very uneasy in nJ, 
his mind to tliink that he w'as going to put to death 
a young gentleman of a good family, nephew to 
Pompey the Great, which made him break out into 
these complaints, “ What ! shall it be said tliat I live 
in terror and alarm, and suffer my assassin to walk 
abroad at his full liberty? Shall he go unpunished, 


* See Seneca, in his Treatise of Clemency, lib. i. cap. 9, from 
^ihcnce the whole story is here transcribed verbatim. 
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** after havinc conspired against my life ; a life ivhicB 
I have hiwerto defended m so many civil wars, 
“ and so many battles both bjr land and sea, and 
after 1 had established unwersal peace in the 
world? Shall the man be pardoned after be had 
“ determined not oiiSy to murder, but to sacrifice 
me ?” For the plot Was laid to kill him while he 
was assisting in some sacrifice. After this he re- 
mained fer some time silent, but then tie began 
again, in a louder note, to exclaim against himself, 
aaying, “ Why livest lliou, if it be a thing of 
“ siUm importance to so many people that thou 
** shouldst die ? Will there be no end to thy revenge 
“ and cruelty ? Is thy life of so much worth, that so 
much mischief must be done to preserve it ?” 

His wife Livia, his wife, perceiving him in this perplexitj', 

iiMioWm'** once,” said she, “ be advised by a 

vice 0 ^oman? Imitate the ph}'sician8 who, when com- 
“ mon remedies do no good, make trial of the con- 
“ trary. You have not done yourself any gooS hi- 
“ therto by your severity. Lepidus has followed Sa- 
“ videnus ; Murena, Lepidus ; Ca^io, Murena -, 
“ Ignatius, Ca'pio. Begin now and try how lenity 
“ and clcineucy will succeed. Cinna is found guilty, 
“ pardon him ; it Avill be out of bis power to hurt 
“ thee hereafter, and such forgiveness will redound 
“ to tliy honour.” 

Awgnirai Augustus, very glad that he had met with an ad- 
*'‘^'^vocate of his own humour, thanked his wife; and 
«iiak“«’a dismissing his friends whom he had summoned to 
l[r^‘®^jCOimcil, ordered that Cinna should be brought to 
chief of the him alone; Avhich being done, he commanded every 
omi.pira. Qjjg out oftlic foom, and when he wp, by his ap- 
pointment, seated in a chair,* he spoke to him after 


* This circumstance, expressly noted by Seneca, Is not imma- 
terial, because it shows us the manners oi' tliat ; and therefore 

I think that the tailcbrati'd Corneille did t^ell to make use of it in his 
tragedy of Cinna. , A king who should Uiink it derogatory to his 
royalty ever to see fats subjects silting in his prc^nce, would have 
but a very diminutive idea of grandeur, not depend on 
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dus manner ; In the first place, Cinna, I desire 
you would hear me patiently ; do not interrupt me 
Ediile I am speaking, after which 1 will give thee 
” time and leisure to;wswer me. Thou knowest, Cin* 

** na, that having taken thee prisoner in the enemy’s 
** camp, when thou not only didst bear arms against 
“ me, but was my enemy by birth, I saved thy life* 
gave thee all thy estate, and enabled thee to live 
so well, and so much at thy ease, that the victor 
“ even envied the condition of the vanquished. The 
“ sacerdotal office, which thou madest suit to me for, 

** 1 conferred upon thee, after having refused it others 
** whose ancestors always bore arms for me ; notwith- 
“ standing which, thou hast undertaken to kill me!’* 

Cinna crying out at this, that he was very ffir from 
harbouring so wicked a thought, Augustus stopped 
him short, by saying, “ Cinna, thou dost not keep 
** tliy promise i uou didst assure me tliat I should 
“ not be interrupted ; yes, you did undertake to kill 
** me at such a time and place, in such company, 

** and in such a manner.” At which words, seeing 
Cinna astonished and silent, not for having broke 
his promise to be silent, but from the sting of his 
conscience, “ What,” continued Augustus, “ was 
“ your reason for doing this? Was it to be made 
emperor ? Verily the public affiiirs arc in a bad 
“ state, if I am the only man in the way of thy ad- 
** vancement to the empire. Thou art not so much 
as able to defend thy own family, and wast lately 
nonsuited in a cause by a mere libertine. What ! 
will nothing avail thee but to attempt the ruin of 
** Ceesar ? I give up the cause, if there is none but 
“ I to obstruct tJiy hopes. Dost tliou imi^ine that 
“ Paulus, Fabius, the Cossaeans and Servilians, and 
“ so many Patricians, not only noble by title, but 
“ such as honour their nobdity by their virtue, will 

digtmCtlons of this kind. A h'ng, truly respectable, may frwly dis- 
pense with this liberty, wiAout risking the loffl of any thing, any 
more than IVajan, «t Marcus Aui^us. 
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“ bear with thee ?” After a great deal more that he 
said to him (for he talked to him above two whole 
hours), “ Now, go thy way,” said he, “ I give thee 
“ that life, Cinna, as a traitor, apd a parricide, which 
“ I gave thee heretofore as an enemy. Let friend- 
■“ ship commence betwixt ns from this day forwards ; 
“ let us try which of us two are the honestest men, I 
“ who have given thee thy life, or thou who hast re- 
** ceived it.” And thus he took his leave of him. 
Some time after he preferred him to the consular dig- 
nity, complaining that he had not the confidence to 
demand it, had a strong fiiendship for him, and made 
him sole heir to his estate. Now from the time of 
this accident, which bcfcl Augustus in the fortieth 
year of his* age, there was never any conspfracy or 
attempt formed against him, and he thereby reaped 
a just reward for his clemency-; but it did not turn 
out so well for our j)rince, m the preceding story, 
'foi' his lenity was not sulficieut to secure him from 
falling into the snares of the lil;c treason, so ^ airi and 
■frivolous a thing is human prudence,' and in spite of 
all our counsels, projects, and precautions, fortune 
is always the mistress of even is. 

We repute physicians fortunate, when they hit 
oC|»ii, SIC ik upon a iudky cure ; as if theirs was the only art that 
(gw-it-ii. not inaintaiu its own grounu, that its basis was 

• too weak to support itself by its ctwn strength, and 
as if no other' art 'stood in need of the assistance of 
fortune in its operations. For my part, I have as 
good, or as bad' an opinion of physic as you })lease, 
for, God’ be thanked, we hold no corraspoiidencc. 
I think differently from other men ; for I always 
heartily despise it ; and when I am sick, instead of 
. entering into a composition with it, i begin yet more 
' to detest and'dreatl'if ; and when friends press me to 
take physic, ,I tell them to gi\'e me time, at least till 
; I am restored to my health and strength, that I may 
be the better able to support tlfc violence and dspi- 
! ger of their potion. I leave nature to, its operation, 
and am prepossessed with an opinio^Wbat it is suf- 
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iiciently armed with teeth and talons to defend it- 
self when attacked, and to maintain that contextiu e 
of which it abhors the dissolution ; for I am afraid, 
that the endeavour to assist it when it grapples with 
the disease, would really give aid not to nature, but 
to its adversary, and that it would create new diffi- 
culties. 

Now, I say, that fortune has a great share, not in Fortum 
physic only, but in several other more certain arts. in"^ 
The poetic sallies which transport and ravish their fligi'** 
author out of himself, why should we not ascribe 
them to his good fortune, since the poet himself con- 
fesses they exceed his capacity, and acknowledges 
them to proceed from something else than hunselfi 
and has them no more in his own power, than the 
orators say they have in their power those extraordi- 
nory motions and agitations that sometimes pusli 
them beyond their design ? 

30 in painting, strirkes shall sometimes slip from AnJinixu. 
the hand of the painter, so surpassing his fancy and 
skill, as to excite IkAK his adiuiration and astonish- 
ment. Nay, fortune does yet more plainly demon- 
titrate the share she h^is in all \vorks of this kind, by 
the elegancies and beauties that appear in them, not 
only beyond the intention, but even without the 
knowledge of the artist himself A judicious reader 
often finds out in another man’s writings perfections 
different from what were either intended or perceived 
by the author, and gives them a richer constructiuii 
and complexion. 

As to military enterprises, every one sees what a And in mi- 
good share fortune has in them. Even in our coun- [^“prUaL 
sels and deliberations there must certainly be a mix- 
ture of good and bad luck, for all that our wisdom 
can do avails very little. The more acute and quick 
it is, the weaker it finds itselfi and the more diffident 
it is of itself I am of Sylla’s opinion ; and when I 
look more nicely fnto the most glorious exploits of 
war, I perceive, methinks, that the conductors of • 
them make of deliberation and counsel only for 
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form sake, leaving the best share of the enterprise 
to fortune, and, depending ujkhi her aid, tnui^ess 
at every turn the limits of justifiable conduct. Inere 
happen sometimes accidental alacrities and strai^ 
furies in their deliberations, which prompt them fire* 
qnently to the most improbaUe course, and swell 
their courage beyond the bounds of reason. From 
hence it falls out, that many great commanders of 
old, to give a sanction to their rash resolutions, have 
told their soldiers, that they were induced thereto 
by some inspiration, omen, or prognostic. 

The ronrsc In this Uncertainty and perplexity, owing to Our 
taken ill incapacity to discern and choose what is of the great- 
aisrs (he est advantage, by reason of the difficulties arising 
wh"eh is from the various accidents of things, I think, that 
uncertain, tliough HO othcr Consideration should be our motive, 
the surest way would be to pitch upon that cour.se 
whicli is most just and honourable*, and, as the 
shortest way is not evident, to keep always in the di- 
rect path ; forasmuch as in the two instances I have 
just now mentioned, it is not to be doubted that it 
was more noble and generous in him who had re- 
ceived the injury, to pardon it, than if he acted 
otherwise ; and if the first was disappointed in it, he 
is not to be blamed for his good intention, it not 
being a clear point, whether, if he had acted a con- 
trary part, he would have escaped the issue to which 
he was doomed by his destiny, and have lost the re- 
putation of such an act of humanity. 

Wlirflirr it In histoiy there arc many instances of persons un- 
impression of fear, by which most of them 
1- have been impelled to obviate the conspiracies that 
ilv'iXmiy fonning against them, by revenge and punish- 
iu(i-.itieu<, but I find very few to whom Ais remedy has 
been of .sen’ice : witness many of the Roman em- 
perors. Whoever finds himself in this clanger, ought 
not to expect much either from his strength or his 
vigilance : for how difficult is it for a man to guard 
against an enemy who wears the countenance of the 
most officious friend we have, smd to know the incH- 
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TOttion and inward sentiments oi those who are pre- 
sent with us. It is to very little purpose for a man to 
have a guard of fiweigners, and to be always fenced 
about by files of men in arms, since whoever does 
not value his own life, will always be master of tliat of 
another man. 

Moreover, that Continual suspicion which makes a Thrsas 
prince jealous of all mankind, must needs be Rp'iJJccwho 
strange torment to him. Therefore it was that Dion, u too mii 
being warned that Callippus watched for opportuni-*™**^* 
ties to take away his life, never had the heart to en- 
quire particularly into the matter, saying, that he 
had rather die, than live in such misery, to be upon 
his guard, not only against his enemies, but against 
his friends.* Alexander behaved with more spirit 
and resdution, w'hen, being advised by a letter from 
Farmenio, that Philip, his darling physician, was 
bribed with money by Darius to poison him, at the 
same time that he gave the very letter to Philip to 
read, swallowed the dose he had brought him.t Was 
not this a declaration of his resolution, that if his 
friends had a mind to despatch him out of the world, 
to give them free liberty to do it ? This prince is 
celebrated for hazardous actions ; but I do not know 
whether, in all his life, there be another passage that 
demonstrates more constancy than this, or any noble 
action of his that shines with so much lustre. Thc^ 

W'ho preach up to princes such a circumspect diffi- 
dence, under colour, of dictating for their security, 
do only preach to their ruin and dishonour. Nothing 
tmly noble is achieved without hazard. I know a 
person naturally of a very enterprising, heroic cou- 
rage, whose good fortune is continually prevented 
by such persuasions as these; that he keep those 
only about him whom he knows to be his friends ; 
that he hearken to no reconciliation with liis old cnc- 


* Plutarch, in the notable sayings of the anclont kings# 

t Quintus CurtiuS| lib. iii. cap. 6. 
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mics; that he live retired, and jiot venture his per- 
son with hands stronger than his own, what promise 
soever may be made to him, or what prospect soever 
he may have of advantage. I know another, who 
has unexpectedly made his fortune by. following quite 
conti’ary ad\ice. 

The courage of which men so greedily court the 
f glory, is displayed, upon occasion, as magnificently 
in a doublet as in. a coat of mail ; in a cabinet as in a 
camp ; with the arm. lianging down, as well as lifted 
up.- Such tender and- ;wary precaution is a mortal 
enemy to noble exploits. Scipio, in order to sound 
Syphax’s intention, leaving his army, and abandpn- 
ing-Spain, riot yet well settled in his new conquest, 
could pass- over to Africa in two contemptible bot- 
toms, implicitly commit himself^ in an enemy’s coun- 
try, to the [X)wcr of a barbarian king upon the sii^le 
.security ofthefgreatncssofhis own courage, hisgpod 
fortune, and his elevated hopes. Uabita Jides ipsenn 
plerum/ue jidm obligat:* i. c. 'flie confidence we re- 
pose in another often procures the return of the like 
confidence. On the contrary, for a life of ambition 
and eclat, it is necessary to hold a stiff rein upon sus- 
picion. Fear and diffidence invite and draw on in- 
jury. The most jealous of pur kings (Lewis XI.) 
establislied his aflairs chiefly by ^ oluntarily trusting 
his enemies witli his life and liberty, manifesting 
.tliereby his entire confidence in them, to the end that 
they might repose the same, in him. Cmsar opposed 
only the authority of his countenance, and the sharp- 
ifess of his rebukes, to his armed legions that muti- 
nied Jigainst him ; and he trusted so much to himself 
and his fortune, that lie was not afraid to abandon 
and commit it to a seditious and rebellious army : 

-Slbtit asgere fulti 
Ce^plth,- intnpidus mllu, meTuitqm limn 
Nil metuens,\ 


’* Tilvius, 


f Lucan, fib. v. ver. 816, &c. 
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Upon a parapet of turf he Stood, 

His manly face with resolution shone ; 

And chill’d the mutineers’ indamed blood, 

Challenging fear from all, by fearing none. 

This undaunted assurance, however, cannot beconfidme 
represented to perfection, but by such as are not af- I”* 
frighted by the apprehension of death, and the worst appedrl 
that can happen ; for to offer a trembhng resolution, 
which is ever doubtful and uncertain, for the service 
of our important reconciliation, is nothing to the 
purpose. It is an excellent way for a person to win 
the heart and good will of another, to offer his ser- 
vice and trust to him, provided it be freely and un- 
constrained by necessity, and that he manifest a pm e 
and entire confidence in him, and a countenance 
clear of the least cloud of suspicion. When I was a 
boy, I saw a gentleman, a commanding officer in a 
great city, who, on occasion of a popular commo- 
tion, in order to suppress it in the bud, went out of 
a place where he was very secure, and committed 
himself to the mercy of the turbulent rabble ; but it 
was ill for him that he did so, for he was there miser- 
ably killed. Nevertheless, I do not think he was so 
much to blame in going out, as for having chose a 
method of submission and meekness, and for endea- 
vouring to appease this storm, rather by being a fol- 
lower than a leader, and by entreaty rather than re- 
monstrance. And I am inclined to believe, that a 
graerful severity, with a soldier-like way of command- 
ing, full of security and confidence, suitable to his 
rank, and the dignity of his office, would have suc- 
ceeded better with him ; at least, he would have died 
with more honour and decency. There is nothing 
so little to be expected from this many-headed mon- 
ster, when thus stirred up, as humanity and good- 
nature- It is inttch more susceptible of reverence 
and fear. Having taken a resolution, in my opinion, 
rather ‘brave than rash, of throwing himself weak 
and naked into this tempestuous sea of madmen, he 
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oajght boldly to havestenomed tbe tide, and not have 
suffered himself to be carried away with it ; whereas, 
when he began to see his danger near at hand, his 
nose happening to bleed, that easy smiling counte* 
nance^hich he bad assumed was chan^ into one 
of fear, his voice and eyes showing both amazement 
and repentance, and by endeavouring to steal away 
and secure his person, he did but inflame them, and 
called them upon him. 

A confi- A general review was once talked of, (ff certain 
wspwtcd forces under arms (that being the most likely op- 
ttoops portunity of secret revenge, so that there is no place 
• happy’t- where it can be exercised with more satetj^); and it 
was public and notorious that it was not sate for some 
to come, whose principal and necessary oflice it w’as 
to view them. A council was held, and several 
tilings proposed, as in a matter not only of difficulty, 
but also of w'eigbt and consequence. One was, that 
tlicy should aouve all things avoid giving the least 
sign of any mistrust, and tliat the officers most in 
danger should come with erect and open counte- 
nances, mingle themselves in the flies, and instead 
of sparing lire (to which the other opinions inclined 
most), tliey should solicit the captains to lire in pla« 
toons, as a salvo to the spectators, and not to be 
sparing of their powder. This was so pleasing to the 
suspected trqpps, that from that time forwards there 
subsisted a mutual confidence among them. 
ihenMn. X think the method which Julius Ctesar took was 
best that can be followed. In the firjt place, he 
lar took to cndeavoorcd to win the hearts of his very enemies by 
^v“*rfhisclenjiency, contenting lumscllj when any conspiracy 
•Bcmie,. discovered to him, with die singile declaration that 
he knew it before. This done, be took a noble re« 
solution to expect, without soXtekude or fear, what' 
ever might be the event, abtmdoim^ and resigning 
himself to the care of the gods and l»laine for no 
dmtbt he was fo this mind at the very instant h« was 
JdDed. ' 
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A foreigner intimated^ that if the tyrant of Sjra- Advice to » 
cuse, Dionysius, would give a good sum of money, 
he could inform him of a method how he might ni^instaiiy 
certain of discovering all coni^racies which ms sub-*"*”**’ 
^ts mi^t form against him. Dionysius, hearing of 
it, sent for him, to teach him an art so necessary for 
his preservation : the person told him, that there .was 
nothing more in the art, than that he should give 
him a (Rommi) talent, and then boast that he had 
learned a singular secret from him.* Dionysius ap- 
proved (d* the contrivance,' and ordered him 600 
crowns. It was not likely tliat he should give so 
great a sum to a person unknown, but as a reward 
for a ve.ty useftd discovery, the belief of which served 
to keep his enemies in awe. Princes, however, do 
very wisely to publish the advices they receive of 
practices against their lives, in order to create an 
opinion that they have good intelligence, and that 
nothing can be plotted gainst them, of wliich they 
have not some tidings. The duke of Athens did ma- 
ny ridiculous things in the establishment of his new 
tyranny over Florence ; but the most remarkable 'tvas 
tnis, that having received the first intelligence of the 
conspiracies which the people were forming against 
him, by means of Mattneo di Moroso, their accom- 
plice, he put liim to death, in order to stifle the re- 
pwt, and that it might not be thought any man in 
the city disliked his government. 

X remember to have formerly read a story of a ccr- Exinwrdi- 
tain, Roman, a personage of dignity, who, in hisfuttoiT^ 
flight from the tyranny of the Triumvirate, escaped 
.a thousand times from his pursuers by a thousand 
lubtilties. It happened one day that a troop of horse, 

.which was sent to take him, passed close by a brake 
in which he lay hid, and narrowly missed hhn. But 
he, conaideriog the pain and hardships which he had 
already so long endured to escape the strict and con- 
tinual search that was eveiy where made for him, the 

in the Dotalkl«.«8yIng$ of the aneient Idagf. 
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little pleasure he could hope for in such a life, iindi 
how much better it w'as for him to die once for all# 
than to be perpetually in this dread ; he that instant 
called them back, showed them where he hid 
himself, and voluntarily surrendered himself to their 
cruelty,’ in order to rid both himself and them of any 
^rther trouble. To call upon an enemy to dispatch 
one, seems a little too rash ; yet, I think, he did 
better to take that course, than to live in continual 
apprehension, for which there was no other cure. 
But seeing that all the*^ remedies which can be ap- 
plied to such a case, are full of uneasiness and un- 
certainty, it is better to prepare with a good appear- 
ance for the work that may happen, ahd to be -com- 
forted with the consideration, that we are not cer- 
tain that what we so much dread will come to pass. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Of Pedantry, 

I WAS often vexed, when I was a boy, to see st 
pedant always brought in as a coxcomb in the Italian 
comedies, and that the title of master was in nd 
smt. greater esteem amongst us ; for as I ^s put under 
tiieir tuition, could I help having' a tenderness for 
their reputation ? I endeavoured, indeed, to ex- 
cuse them from the natural disparity that is betwixt 
the vulgar, and persons of excellent and uncommon 
judgment and knowledge; but in this I was non- 
plussed, when I found, that the men of the best 
sense were they who most heartily despised tiiem ) 
witness our famous poet, thi BeDay : 

Mais je hag par sur tmit m scavoir pedantesq^. 

But above all things rabonuoate pedande Icammg. 
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And they used to do so in jfonner times; for Plutarch 
B^s, that tlie terms Grecian and Scholar were names 
of reproach and contemjrt among the Romans. 
Afterwards I found, by the experience of years» 
that they had abundant reason for it, and tliat magut 
magnos ckricos non sunt niagis magnos sapient es :* 
i. e. That the greatest .scholars are- not the w'ise.st 
men. But how it should come to pass, that a mind, 
enriched with the knowledge of so many things, does 
itot thereby become, the more quick and livdy, and 
that a gross and common understanding should find 
rooin, without improving itself, for the discourses 
and judgments of the most excellent genius tlm world 
ever produced, I am yet to seek. A young lady, 
one of the first of our princesses, said to me once, 
speaking of a certain person, that he admitted' sp 
many wild and strange notions, and such strong con- 
ceptions, that his brains must be crouded and pressed 
together into a less compass, to make room for any 
others. I riiould be ready to conclude, that as 

i plants we drowned with too much moisture, and 
amps with too much oil, so too much study and bu- 
siness has the same effect upon the operation of the 
mimi ; which being employed and embarrassed by a 
variety of matter, has no power to throw off the 
weight which keeps it bowed, and, as it were, be- 
numbed ; but it is quite otherwise ; for the mind, 

Ae fuller it is, the more it expands itself; and, to 
Wk back to ancient times, we see men very suffi- 
cient for the management eff public affairs, great 
captains and great statesmen, who were withal men 
of great learning. As to the philosophers, who were Phiiow- 
retired from all public affairs, their opinions and 
guhuitiesdiave also sometimes exposed them to ridi- »iiy. ’ 
cirie. Would you make them judges of the merits of 
a, law-suit, of sl man’s aetions ? They are fiilly 
prepared for it, and sbaight begin to examine if the? e 

* A kind of. proverb, vrhich is only mentioned in this rough man- 
ner to rendet the pretenders to learning the more rldic^loua* You 
will find it in llabelais, lib. i. cap. 29 . 

VOL. L 1 
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be life, if there be motion, if the man be any other 
than an ox what is active and passive, and what 
sbrt of animals law and justice are. Do they speak 
either of a magistrate, or to him, it is with an irre- 
verent and uncivil freedom. Do they hear a prince 
or a king. commended,t they treat him, at best, but 
as an idle shepherd, that busies himself only about 
milking and shearing his flock. Do you esteem any 
man of the gi’cater consequence for being lord of 
20(X) acres of land they laugh at your regard, 
being accustomed to claim the whole world for their 
possession. Do you boast of your nobility, or their 
being descended from seven rich ancestors? they 
look upon you with contempt, as men that have no 
notion of the .universal image of nature, and that 
do not consider how many predecessors every one of 
us have had, rich, poor, kings, slaves, Greeks, and 
barbarians. . And though you were the fiftieth de- 
scendant from Hercules, they think you vain to set 
such a value on this, which is only a gift of fortune. 
Conse(juently the vulgar scorned them, as men who 
were ignorant of the world. 

thf wide But this Platonic picture does by no means re- 
hrtwTrn* scinblc our pedants; for the philosophers were envied 
(beiiiifienttdr thinking themselves better than the common sort 
pher’ and of iDcn, dcspising public affairs and transactions, 
dantf affecting a particular manner of life, and discoursing 
*■ in bombast and obsolete language. But the pedants 
arc despised for being below the usual form, for 
being incapable of public offices, and, for their low- 
life manners, resembling the vulgar. Odi homines^ 

' If Montaigne has copied this from Plato’s Theatetes, p. 127, F. 
iL< it is iihiin by all which he has' added immediately alter, that he has 
taktn it from tiiat dialogue, He has grossly mistaken Plato’s senti- 
ment, who says lu^re no more than this, that the philosopher is so 
ignorant of wharhis neiglibtmr does, that he scarce knows whether 
he is a man, or some other animal ; 7 ^ rMersv 0 • 

yutai i 6u ssiariitf Atys Kiti ti Iff*, $ Ti 

tfiifAfbu, 

t Plato’s Theatetes, p. 128, A. 

X Plato’s Theatotes, p* 128, 11. E. 
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ignwca opera, philosophica sententia :* i. e. I hatfe 
the men who think like philosophers, but at tlie 
same time are mere triflers. As for those same phi* 
losophers, I must needs say, that as they were great 
men in science, they were yet much greater in all 
their actions, as it is said of the geometrician of 
Syracuse,! who, being disturbed in his contempla* 
tion, in order to put some of his skill in practice for 
the defence of his country, suddenly set on foot cer- 
tain terrible engines, which wrought effects beyond 
all human belief ; yet, nevertheless, he himself de* 
spised his own handywork, thinking that, by playing 
the mechanic, he had debased the dignity of his art, 
of which he reckoned those performances but trivial 
exertions, by way of experiment. So they some- 
times, when they have been put upon the proof of 
action, have been seen to fly to so high a pitch, that 
it plainly appeared their hearts and souls were ele- 
vated to a strange degree, while their minds were 
enriched with the knowledge of things. Nay some, 
who saw the reins of government seized by persons 
incapable of holding them, have avoided aU share in 
the management of affiiirs. And he who asked Crates, 
how long he thought it necessaiy to philosophise, 
received for answer, “ As long as our armies are 
“ commanded by blockheads.”! 

Heraclitus resigned the royalty to his brother ;§ 
and the Ephesians reproaching him for spending his 
time in plajing with boys before the temple, “ Is it 
“ not better,” said he,ll “ to do so, than to sit at the 
“ helm of affairs with you ?” Otliers, having their 

^ Pacuvips apud Aul. Gollius, lib. xiii. cap. 8. 
t Archimedes, in Plutarch’s Life pf Marcellus, ch. 6 of Amyot’s 
translation. ^ ' 

X Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Crates, lib. vi. sect. 92. 

} Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Heraclitus, lib. ix. sect.'6. 
By is to be understood, according to Menage, not royalty 

in the proper sense of the word, but a particular office which was so * 
.styled at Ephesus, as well as at Athens and Rome, after their ren\«a- 
ciation of a monarchical government. 

II Ibidem, sectS. 

t « 
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thoughts elevated above the world and fortune, have 
looked upon the tribunals of justice, and even the 
thrones of kings, with an eye of contempt and scorn. 
Thus Empedocles refused the royalty which was 
ofFered to him by the Agrigentines.* Thales, once 
inveighing against the care and pains men took to 
grow rich, was compared to the fox, who said of the 
grapes which he could not come at, that they were 
sour ; whereupon he had a mind, fer the jest’s sake, 
to show them an experiment to the contrary ; and 
after having prostituted his learning, in the search 
profit and gain, he set up a traffick,t which in less 
than a, year brought him so much wealth, that the 
most experienced in the business were scarce able, 
with all their industry and economy, to rake so much 
together in their whole lives. What Aristotle re- 
ports of some, who termed Thales, Anaxagoras, and 
the like sort of men wise, but not prudent, for not 
tdving due care of the main chance, though I do not 
well digest the difference of those epithets, will not 
however serve as an excuse for my pedants ; for to ' 
consider the low and necessitous fortunes with which 
they are contented, we have rather reason to pro- 
nounce, that they are neither wise nor prudent, 
hwnb reason, I think it better 

romnupi- to say, that the misfintune arises from their wrong 
ftiirwrong of applying themselves to the sciences ; and 

education, that, after the manner in which we are instructed, it 
is flo wonder if neither the scholars or tlie masters 
are a whit the more capable of business, though they 
■ are the more learned: In tnith, the care and ex- 
pen^ our parents are at, have no other aim but to 
furnish our heads with' knowledge, but not fi word of 
judgment and virtue. Cry out of one thall'^asaes by, 


• ^ Diogenes, in the Life of Empedocleii, lib; viii. sect. 63. 
t Cicero de Diviimdone, lib. i. cap. 49, says, that Thales, iti 
cwfdef to sliow that it was possible, even for a philosophtr, if he 
pleased, to j^et an estate, bought up all the olive trees in the Milc« 
sian field lieiore they w'ere in bloom. See Diogenes Laertius, in the 
Life of Tholes, lib. L sect. 26. 
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“ 0 ! what a learned jnan that !” and of another, 

** Q ! what a good man is that !” the people will not 
feii to turn their eyes, and pay their respects to the 
former. There should then be a third man to cry 
Out, “Oi what blockheads are they!” Men are 
ready to ask, does he understand Greek or Latin ? Is 
he a poet or prose writer ? But whether he is the 
better or more discreet man, though it is the main 
question, is the last ; for the inquiry should be, who 
has the best learning, not who has the most. 

We only take pains to stuff the memory, and leave Thfy only 
the understanding and conscience quite unfurnished. 

As the birds which fly abroad to forage for grain, memory, 
bring it home in the beak, without tasting it tliem- 
selves, to feed their young ; just so our pedants pick 
knowledge out of several authors, and bold it at 
their tongue's end, to spit out and’ dtsUibute it 
abroad. It is strange to think how guilty I myself 
am of this very folly ; for do I not tiie same thing 
almost throughout this whole treatise ? I cull here 
and there out of several books such sentences as • 
please me, not to keep them in my memory (for I 
have none to retain them), but to transplant tlmmi 
into this work, where, to say the truth, they are no 
more mine than they were in the' places from whence 
I took tliem. 

We are, as I conceive, only skilled in tlie know- Thry only ^ 
ledge of the present, and not at all of what is past,“'^^“‘,^ 
or to come ; but the woi’st of it is, the scholars and vain 
pupils of tliese pedants are no better nourished or, 
improved, by it, and it passes from one. hand to^ns- 
another for this purpose, only to make a show of it 
in convdqj^qn, and story-teUing, like those glitter- 
ing countels, which are of no other use or service 
but to play or count a game with. Apud alios loqui 
didiceruntf non ipsi secum:* i. e-They have learned 
to converse with others,, but not with themselves. 

Non est loquendmit sed guhernandtm ;t tim business 
is not to tjdk, but to manage, 

* Cic. Tusc,. Quaest. lib. v, cap. 36* f SeiiecttEpigt. 10 ^ 
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Nature, to show that its conduct is not wild, does 
often, in nations which are the least cultivated by 
art, give rise to productions of genius, ^uch as are a 
match for the greatest efforts of art In relation to 
what I am now speaking of, the Gascon proverb 
derived from a reed pipe, has a delicate meaning, 
Bouha pro bottha, mas a remuda lous dits ^u’em : i. e. 
You may blow your heart out, but if once you stir 
your fingers, it* is all over. We can exclaim, says 
Cicero, these were the morals of Plato ; these the , 
very words of Aristotle : but what do we say our* 
selves that is our own ? What is it we do ? What i* 
our own judgment ? A parrot would say as mueh^ 
the purpose as this. 

The This puts me in mind of that wealthy Roman,* 
who had taken care, though at a very great expense, 
»i>.i faiici. to collect able men in every science, whom he kept 
continually in his company, to the end, that if 
friends any topic of discourse should be 
iHdi'e^nedStarted, they might supply his place, and be ready to 
mnia bu prompt him, one with a saying,t another with a verse 
of Homer, &c. every one according to his talent ; 
and he fancied this knowledge to be his own, be- 
cause .it M^as in the heads of those whom he retained 
about him ; as they also do whose fund of learning 
lies in their sumptuous libraries. I know' one, who, 
when 1 ask him a que.stion, calls ior a book to show 
me the answer ; and he would not even have the 
courage to tell me he has the piles, without having 
immediate recourse to his dictionary to find out the 
meaning of the words scab and fundament. 

* Claviseus Sublnus, He lived in the time of Seneca ; who, be- 
sides what Montaigne here says of him, reports stories that arc even 
more ridiculous of this rich impertinent, epist 27 . 

f His memory was so bad, that he every now and then forgot the 
names of Ulysses, Achillcii, and Priam, though he hiid known them 
as well as we knew our pedagogues; yet he had a mind to be thought 
learned, and invented this compendious method, viz, he bought, 
slaves k a great price, one who was master of Homer, another of 
Hesiod, and nine of lyric poetry, tp whom he, every now and tlien, 
had recourse for verses, which in rehearsing he often stopped in the 
middle of a verse, yet ho thought he knew as inucli as any one in the 
bouse did. St'ncca, .ibid. 
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We take other men’s opinions upon trust, and give r wnins i, 
ourselves no manner of trouble ; whereas we should 
make them our own. In this we seem to be very i* our own. 
like the man, who, wanting fire, went to his neigh- 
bour’s house to fetch it,* and finding a very good one 
there, stayed to warm himself by it, but never re- 
membered to carry any home with him. Of what 
service is it to us to have a bellyful of meat, if it 
does not digest, if it does not change its form in our 
bodies, and if it does not nourish and strengthen 
us ? Can we imagine that Lncullus, whose learning, 
without any manner of experience, made and formed 
him so great a commander, acquired it after our 
manner ? We suffer ourselves to lean so much upon 
the arms of others, that our strength is of no use to 
us. Would I fortify myself against the fear of death, 

I do it at the expense of Seneca ; would I extract 
consolation for myself or my friend, 1 borrow it from 
Cicero ; whereas I might have found it in myself, if 
1 had been trained up in the exercise, of my own 
reason. I do not fancy this acquiescence in second- 
hand hearsay knowledge ; for though we may be 
learned by the help of another’s knowledge, we can 
never be wise but by our own wisdom : 

Mtfu ofK 8^ mru rofer.t i. 6. 

Who in his own concern's not wise, 

1 tliat man's wisdom do despise. 

Therefore, says Ennius, Ncqtiid(juam sapere sapu 
entem, <]ui ipsi sibi prodme non quint :X i. e. Vain is 
the wisdom of that sage who cannot profit himself 
by it. 

* 'Diis comparison may be found at the end of Plutarch’s Treatise 
of Hearing; and from thence it is, no doubt, that Montaigne took H, 
because he expresses it almost in the very words of Amyot’s tran^ 
lation. 

f The words of Euripides, as Cicero tells us, cp. 15, toCesar, 
lib. xiii. 

' Cicero dc Offic. lib. iii. cag. 15. 
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Ftttm, ti Eugmea quantmvis moUior 1. e. 

If he is covetous, A liar, or elTeiniliate. 

Non enim paranja mhis solm, sed friienda sapU 
entia est ,t i. e. For wisdom is not only to b? ac- 
quired, but enjoyed. 

Dionysiust laughed at the ^amroarians, who were 
so solicitous to know what were the miseries which 
Ulysses suffered, and do not know their own ; at 
musicians, who are so exact in tuning their instru- 
ments, and never tune their manners ; and at ora- 
tors, who study to declare what is justice, but not to 
perform it. If our mind takes so wrong a bias, and 
4‘ the judgment be so unsound, I should have liked it 
altpgether as well, if my scholar had spent lus time 
it tennis, for then the body would at least have ac- 
quired greater agility. Do but observe him when be 
is come from school, after spending fifteen or sixteen 
years there ; nothing is so unfit for business. All that 
you find in him more than he had before he went 
thither, is, that his Latin and his Greek have ren- 
dered him only a greater and a more conceited cox- 
comb than he was when he went ftom home. He 
ought to have I’ctumed with his head well furnished, 
whereas it is only puffed up, and inflated. 

Thetiw. These sparks, as Plato says of the sophists, their 
Petrmlers cousins-germaU, are of all men those who promise to 
lojewniiig. be the most useful to their fellow'rcrcatures, and who 
alone, of all men, do only not amend what is com- 
mitted to them, as a carj)cnter and a masdn does, 
bnt make bad worse, and take pay for it to boot. If 
the rule which Protagoras proposed to his pupils was 
tbllowed, either that they should give him his own 

* Juv.Sat. viiLver, 11, IS. f Cicero deFin9>. jib. t. cm. I. 

■ t In idl the editions of Montaigne which 1 have seen, without 
; excepting Mr, Cotton’s translatioa, Dionysius is meptioued; yet the 
wise reflections viliich Montaigne here ascribes to Dionysius, were 
luade by Diogenes the cynic, as may be seen in that ^iflosdphcr’s 
life written by Diogenes Laertius, lib. vi. sect. 27, 28. 
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d^ihand, or take an oath in the teni]fiIe,whatTalue they 
set upon the advantage they had received from this 
discipline, and satisfy him accordingly for his trouble j 
my pedagogues would be horridly frustrated, espe- 
cially if they were to be judged by the testimony of 
my experience. In my vulgar Perigordin language 
such smatterers in learning are pleasantly called 
icttre-fcritSi as if one should say, they were letter- 
marked, or had letters stamped on them by the stroke 
of a mallet •, and, in truth, they seem, for the most 
part, to be sunk even below common sense. For 
you see the peasant and the cobler go simply and 
Iionestly in their own way, speaking only of what 
they know and understand ; whereas these fellows 
are continually perplexing and entangling themselves, 
in order to make a parade of that knowledge, which 
floats only on the superficies of the brain. They say 
a good thing sometimes, but let another apply it. 

They are wonderfully well acquainted with Galen, 
but not at all with the disease of the patient. They 
have stuffed your ears with the laws, but know 
nothing of the merits of the case : they have the 
theory of every thing, but you must seek for others 
to put it in practice. 

I have sate by when $ friend of mine, at my ownctew**** 
house, for sport’s sake, has, with one of these fellows, 
qounterfeited a jargon of unconnected gibberish, 
patched up of various pieces, without head or tail, 
saving that he interlarded certain terms, here and 
there, which were peculiar to the subject of their 
dispute ; by which means he amused the blockhead 
in debating the point, from morning to night, who 
thought he had always fully answered every objec- 
tion : and yet this was a man of letters and reputa- 
tion, and had a fine xobe: 

Vos 0 ptttricit^ san^is, qttos vivere fas est 
OccipUi coeco, posticce ocairrite sannce.* i. e. 

Ye nobles, whom flatterers easily blind, 

^ guarded agtunst a scar from behind. 

♦ Pm, Sat. i. vcr. 61, 62. 
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Whoever narrowly pries into this kind of men, 
whose number is very extensive, will, as I have done, 
f nd that, for the most part, they neither understand 
themselves nor others, and that, though they have 
strong memories, their judgment is very snallow, 
unless where nature itseh' has given them another 
turn, as I observed in Adrianus Turnebus, who, 
though he never made other profession than that of 
learning only, in which, in my opinion, he was the 
greatest man tha t has been these thousand years, yet 
had nothing pedantic about him, but the wear of hia 
robe, and a certain external fashion that was un- 
courtly, which are things of no moment ; and I hate 
oixr people who dislike the pedant worse than his im- 
pertinence, and take their measure of a man’s un- 
derstanding by tlie bow he makes, his very gesture, 
and even by his boots. For within this outside of 
his there was not a more illustrious soul upon earth. 
I have often, for the purpose, started subjects to him 
to which he was quite unaccustomed, wherein I 
found he had so clear an insight, so quick an appre- 
hension, and so solid a judgment, that one would 
have thought he had never been practised in any 
thing but arras, and affairs of state. These endow- 
ments of nature have such beauty and vigour i 

— —Quitus arte henignA, 

Et meliorluto finxil prcecordia Titan.* i. c. 

The sun having of clay much more refin’d, 

* With greater accuracy form’d their mind : 

that they keep their ground in defiance of a bad edu- 
cation. But it is not enough that our education does 
not spoil us, it is necessary that it should, alter us for 
the better. 

Know. There are some of our parliaments, which, when 
they arc to admit any officers, examind only into 
cimpaiiw their learning ; others also add the trial of their un- 
derstanding, by asking their judgment of some law- 
case. The latter seem to me to proceed in the best 

* Juv. Sat. xiv. ver, SI, 35 
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method. Andthough both are absolutely necessary, 
and it is requisite that they should be defective in 
neither, yet, in truth, judgment is to be preferred 
to science, the former of which may, make shift with- 
out the latter, but not the latter without the former : 
for, as the Greek verse says, 

'£lt iStv fl aOiKTif fJLvi TTOC^ri, i. e* 

Learning is useless, without wit and sense. 

Would to God that, for the sake of justice, our 
courts of judicature were as well furnished with un- 
derstanding and conscience as they are with know- 
ledge. Non xita scd schola, dicimus, says Seneca ;* 
we do not study to live, but to dispute. Now learn- 
ing is not to be made a mere appendix to the mind, 
but to be incoi’porated with it : it must not only be 
tinctured with it, but thoroughly dyed and if it does 
not change and meliorate its imperfect state, it were, 
witliout question, better to let it alone : 

A little learning is a dangerous thing, 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring : 

For shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

But drinking deeply sobers us again. 

It is a dangerous weapon, and if in weak hands that 
know not how to use it, it w'ill embarrass and hurt 
its master, Ut Juerit melius non didkisse ;t so that it 
would have been better not to have learned at all. 
This perhaps is the cause, that neither we nor (Jivi- 
nity require much learning in women ; and that 
Francis, duke of Brittany, son of John V. when, in 
talking of his marriage with Isabel, the daughter of 
Scotland, he was told, that she was homely bred, 
and without any manner of learning, he made an- 
swer, “ that he liked her the better for it ; and 
“ that a woman was learned enough, if she could 
“ distinguish between her husband’s shirt and his 
** doublet.” 

* Ep. 106, in fine. f Cicero Tusc. Quest, lib. ii. cap. 4. 
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Whether It is therefore no snch great wo^r, as thty^mdoe 
IZouuei^ of it, that our ancestors held learning in no great 
iKcesMry! estceoi, and that, even to this day, it is but seldom 
to be met with in the privy councils of our kings j 
and were it not for enriching ourselves (which is the 
only thing we propose now a-days, by the means of 
law, physic, pedantiy, and even divinity itself), you 
would no doubt see it in as despicable a state as ever. 
What pity then v/ould it be ir it neither instructed 
us to think well, nor to do well ? Po$tqtiam doeti 
prodiermt, honi desinunt* Since the appearance of 
learned men, good men are become scarce. All 
other knowledge -is detrimental to him who has not 
the science of becoming a good man. 

E»efy kiij But may not the reason 1 touched upon just now 
also proceed from hence, that our study in France 
y,r of bf. having, as it were, no other view but profit, few of 
to “by those who are formed by nature for offices rather of 
dignity than gain, apply themselves to learning, or 
for so little a while (being taken from their studies 
before they have had a relish for them, to some pro- 
fession which has notliing to do with books), that, 
generally speaking, there are none left to apply them- 
selves wholly to study but people of mean education, 
who only study learning for a livelihood.' And the 
minds of such people, being by nature, and domestic 
education and example, of the basest Sflloy, make a 
wrong use of learning. For it is not for knowledge 
to fftrnish light to a dark soul, nor to make a blind 
man see. Its business is not to find a man eyes, but 
to clear them, and to regulate a man’s steps, pro- 
vided he have good feet and legs of his own. Know- 
ledge is an excellent drug, but no drug Ifas virtue 
enoiigh to preserve itself from corruption and decay, 
if the vessel into which it is put be not sound and 
sweet. A man m^ have a clear sight who looks 
a^aquint, and consequently secs what is good, but 
does not follow it, and sees knowledge, but makes 


* Seneca, Epist 95. 
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HO use of it Plato’s principal institution in his rc* 
public, is to fit bis subjects with employments suit* 
able to their nature. Nature can do every thing, 
and ^oes every thing. Cripples are not fit for exer* 
cises of the body, nor weak understandings for those 
of the mind, rliilosophy is too sublime for dege- 
nerate and vulgar minds. Wlien we see a shoe- 
maker ill shod, we say it is no wonder. Thus, it 
seems, we often find, by experience, a physician 
'worse dodored, a divine worse reformed, and con- 
sequently a scholar of less sufiSciency than other 
men. Aristo of Chios had anciently reason to say,* 
that philosophers did their auditors more harm than 
good, because most of them are not capable of re- 
ceiving benefit by such instruetions, on which they 
were too apt to put a bad interpretation ; so that 
ex Aristippi, acerbosex Zenonis schala exire:f 
i. e. That they went away debauchees from tlie 
school of Aristippus, and sour churls from tliat of 
Zeno. 

In that excellent institution which XcaophonxiifPer- 
ascribes to the Persians, we find, that they taught 
their children virtue, as otlier nations instruct themr™ avu- 
in letters. Plato says,t that the eldest son in thesl’^dVr'a 
royal succession was thus tutored. As soon as he 
was born, he was delivered, not to women, but 
the eunuchs of the greatest authority about their 
kings for tlieir virtue, whose change it was to keep 
his body in health and good plight, and after -he 
came to seven years of age, to teach him to ride, 
and to go a hunting. HThen he attainedvto fourteen, 
tliey transferred him into the hands of four the 
wisest, the’ most just, the most temperate, and tlie 
most valiant men of the nation. The first instructed 
him ia religion, the second taught him to be .always 
honest, the third to be the master of his appetites, 
and the fourth to despise all danger* 


* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. iii. cap. SI. f Ibid. 

X In the first Alcibiades, p. 
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The htee- It IS a thing Worthy of very great considerartioif^ 
that in that excellent, and, intruth, for itsperfec- 
JptoeviJJ'tion, prodigious form of civil re^men, proposed by 
Lycurgus, though solicitous of the education of 
children, as a thing of the greatest concern, and even 
in the very seat of the muses, he should make so 
little mention of learning, as if their generous youth, 
disdaining any other yoke but that ofvirtue, ought to 
be furnished only with such masters as should instruct 
in valour, prudence, and justice, instead of being 
put under our masters of the sciences ; an example 
which Plato has followed in his laws. The form of 
their disci j)litie was, to propound questions to them 
upon the judgment of men and their actions ; and 
if thej' commended or condemned either this or that 
person or fact, they were obliged to give their reason 
W so doing ; by which means they at once sharpened 
their understanding, and became skilful in the law. 
Astyages in Xenophon,* having demanded of Cyrus 
an account of his last lesson, he made this answer, viz. 
“ A tall boy in our school, having a cassock too short, 
“ took another by force, from one of his companions 
“ who was not so tall, and gave him his own in ex- 
change. Our master having made me judge of 
“ this dispute, I thought it best for both of them to 
“ keep the cassock he then had, for that each of 
them Avas better accommodated with the other’s 
cassock than witli his own. But my master told me 
I had given wrong judgment ; for I had only con- 
“ sidered the fitness of the garments, whereas I 
“ ought principally to have fed regard to strict jus- 
“ tice, which requires that no one should be deprived 
“ of his property by force.” And young Cyrus ad- 
ded, that he was lashed for it, as we in our vil- 
lages, for forgetting tlie first aorist of rwju. My 
pedagogue must make me a fine oration, in genere 
demomtrativo^ before he can persuade me that his 
school is as good as that. They chose to shorten 


* Xenophon’s Cyropsedia, lib. L cap. 3, sect. 14, 
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the way, and foTasmnch as the sciences, when they 
are rigntly pursued and applied, cannot but teach us 
prudence, ndelity, and resolution, they thought fit to 
initiate their children in the knowledge of the effects, 
and to instruct them, not by hearsay, but by tbe 
proof of the action, in vigorously forming and 
moulding them not only by words and precepts, but 
chiefly by works and examples, to the end that it 
might not only be a knowledge of the mind, but be- 
come constitutional and habitual, and not barely an 
acquisition, but a natural possession. Agesilaus, being 
asked for the purpose, “ What he thought most pro- 
“ per for boys to learn ?” replied, “ AVhat they 
“ ought to ^0 when they come to be men.” No 
w’onder if such an institution produced such admira- 
ble effects. 

It is said, they used to go to the other cities of The differ- 
Greece, in quest of rhetoricians, painters, and musi- 
cians; but to Lacedsmon for legislators, magis- 
trates, and generals of armies; at Athens they SrlVrf 
learned to speak well ; at Lacedaemon to act well ; 
at Athens to get clear out of a sophistical argument, 
and to unravel ensnaring syllogisms ; at Lacedaemon 
to escape the baits of pleasure, and with a noble 
courage to withstand the menaces of fortune and 
death. The Athenians cudgelled their brains about 
words, the Lacedaemonians about things ; at Athens 
there was an eternal babble of the tongue, at Lace- 
daemon a continual exercise of the mind ; therefore 
it is no wonder, that, when Antipater demanded 
fifty of their children .for hostages, they made an- 
swer, quite contrary to what we should do, that they 
would rather give him twice the number of full 
grown men, such a value did they set upon their 
children’s domestic education.* When Agesilaus 
courted Xenophon to send his children to be bred up 
at Sparta, it was not that they should learn rhetoric 
tltere or logic, but to be instnicted, he said, in the 


* Plutarch in the notable springs of the Lacedtemonians. 
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noblest of all sciences} viz. bow to obej^} and how ta 
command.* 

iTow So. It is pleasant to see SocrateS) after his manner} 
rallying Hippias, when he tells him what a sum of 

phisf wbo money he had got by teaching school} especially in 

{tarot"”" h'ttle viflages of Sicily, but that at Sparta he 

Sparta, jid Hot get ouc peMiy. What idiots are they, said So.^ 
crates,! who know nothing of mensuration nor nu.< 
meration, and make no account either of grammar 
or poetry, and only amuse themselves in studying 
the succession of kings, the settlement and declem 
sion of states, and me like kind of stuiF!! And, 
after all, Socrates having made him, from one step to 
another, acknowledge the excellency of their form 
of public administration, and the felicity and virtue 
of their private life, leaves him to guess what in- 
ference he draws from the inutility of his pedantic 
arts. 

jnesci. Examples have taught us, that in military aifairS} 
and all others of that kind, the stu^ of the sciences 
damps and enervates the courage of men rather than 
quickens and rouses it. The most potent empire, 
that appears to be at tliis day in the whole world, is 
that 01 the Turks, a people who have a great esteem 
for arms, and as hearty a contempt for hterature. 1 
iind that Rome was more valiant before she grew so 
learned. The most warlike nations in om- days arc 
the most stupid and the most ignorant ; of which 
the Scythians, Paithians, and the great Tamerlane, 
may serve as a proof. When the Goths ravaged 
Greece, the only thing that preserved all the libraries 
from bdng burnt, was an opinion which one of their 
body possessed them with, that it was absolutely the 
best way to leave all that furniture entire in the 
enemy’s hands, as it would tend to divert them from 
the exercise of apis, and incline them to a lazy and 
sedentary life, ^en our king, Charles VXU. as ft 

* Platarch in the Life of Agesilaus, cap. 7. 
f Plato’s HiH>ise Major, p. SIg. j; 
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■wefe without drawing his sword, saw himself pos* 
sessed of the kingdom of Naples, and of a great part 
of Tuscany, the nobility about him attributed this 
unexpected facility of conquest to tliis, that the 
princes and nobles of Italy studied irtiore to render 
themselves ingenious and learned, than vigorous and 
warlike. 


CHAl^ER XXV. 

Of the Education of Children. 

To Madame Biana de Foix^ Countess de uurson. 

I NEVER yet saw that father who would not own wiiai 
lus son, were he ever so crooked or scabby ; not tliat 
he is insensible of his defects, unless he be altogether taign^'i 
intoxicated with affection, but still he is his child. 

So, for my own part, I perceive more clearly than lueiature. 
any body, that these Essays of mine are but the idle 
whimsies of a man who only nibbled on the outwird 
rind of the sciences in his nonage, and has; only re- 
tained a vague and imperfect idea of them, a little 
smatch of every thing, and nothing thoroughly d la 
mode de Fran^oise. For I know, in general, that 
there is such a science as physic, a know'ledgc in the 
laws, four parts or branches of the mathematicsj and 
liave a gross idea of what all these aim at. Perhaps 
too, I know what the sciences contribute to that be- 
nefit of human life ; but to dive fiirther than that, 
and to have bit my nails in the study of Aristotle, the 
monarch of all modern learning, or to have bent my 
study entirely to any one science, is what I never 
did, nor is there any one art, of which I can so much 
as draw the first lineaments ; insomuch that there is 
not a school-boy of the lower classes, but may pre- 
sume to say he is a better scholar than I am, who 
have not ability sufficient to examine him in. lus first 
VOL. I. M : 
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lesson : and if I. am at any time forced upon it, I am 
constrained to put some general questions to him, 
wide from the point, upon which I tty his natural 
judgment, a lesson as much unknown to him, as his 
is to me. 

piHtarfh I have_ not settled a correspondence with any 
of solid learning but Plutarch and Seneca ; 

itebooksorand from them, like the Danaides, I am continually 
0 BiBigne,gjjjjjg and pouring out ; so that what I endeavour to 
make my own, is next a-kin to nothing. History is 
my favourite subject, or else poetry, which I am 
particularly fond of: for, as Cleanthes said, in the 
same manner as the voice strained through the nar- 
row passage of a trumpet comes out stronger and 
shriller, just so, methinks, a sentence enforced by 
the numerous measures of poetry, is much more 
striking both to mv ear and apprehension. As to 
the natural parts I have, of which this is a specimen, 
I find them to Iww under the burden : my fancy and 
judgment do but grope in the dark, staggering, trip- 
ping, and stumbling ; and when I have gone as far 
.as 1 can, I am by no means satisfied ; I see more 
land still before me, but so wrapped in clouds, that 
my dim sight cannot distin^ish what it is. And as 
I take upon me to treat indifferently of whatever 
comes into my head, and therein trust entirely to 
my own natural talents, if 1 happen, as I often do, 
to find in good authors those very topics which I have 
attempted to write upon (as I did very lately in Plu- 
tarch’s Discourse of the Strength of Imagination), to 
see myself so weak and insipid, so dull and sleepy in 
comparison of those writers, I either pity or despise 
myself. Yet it is some pleasure to me to. find that 
my opinions have frequently the honour to tally with 
theirs, and that 1 follow in the same track, toough 
at a great distonce; saying that they are in the right;, 
and 1 have this quality^, which every one cannot boast 
of, of knowing the. wide difference between them 
and me. Nevertheless, I give vent to my own sen- 
pigents, weak and fiat as they are, without correct- 
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ing or supplying their feults and defects, which I 
have discovered by this comparison. 

A man had need have a good strongback, to keep Modern 
pace with these people. The indiscreet scribblers of^Yvepaie 
our age, who foist into their worthless productions powiy of 
whole paragraphs from the ancient authors, to give Hv 
themselves a re]3utation, act in a quite contrary man- •»« 'hr m- 
ner ; for the infinite dissimilitude of ornaments ren- 
der the complexion of their own compositions so 
pale, sallow, and deformed, that they lose much 
more than the^ gain by it. The philosophers Chry-' 
sippuS and Epicurus were in this respect of quite op- 
posite humours ; Chrysippus not only mixed passages 
out of other authors in his books, but entire pieces ; 
and in one, the whole Medea of Euripides ; which 
gave Apollodorus occasion to say,* that were a man 
to pick out of his writings all that he liacF stolen from' 
others, his paper would be a mere blank. Epicurus,t' 
on the contrary, in 300 volumes that he has left be- 
hind him, has not so much as one quotation. I hap- 
jieucd the other day to light upon a French book, in 
which, after I had been dragged a. good while over a 
number of words, so lifeless, so bald, and so void of 
ail substance and meaning, that, in truth, they were 
only French words ; after a long and tediqus travel, 

I met at last Math a piece that Avas rich, sublime, and 
elevated to the very clouds, of which, had I found 
the declivity easy, qf the ascent a little more accessi- 
ble, it had been excusable : but it was so steep a pre- 
cipice, and so detached from the rest of the work, 
that, by the six first words, I found myself fl}ung 
into the other world, and, from thence, discovered 
the bog, from whence I came, so deep and low, that 
I had not the heart to descend down to it any more. 

If I were to stuff one of my discourses with such 
rich spoils as these, it would only the more expose 
tlie nakedness of the others. To find fault with others 

* Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Chrysippus, lil). viL sec 
J81, 182. 

f Idem, in the Life of Epi<!urus, lib. x. KCt. SS. 

w 9 
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for what I am guilty of myself, appears to me iro 
more inconsistent than to condemn, as 1 often do, 
the faults of others in myself. They are to be ever 
reproved, and ought to have no sanctuary allowed 
them ; yet 1 know how confidently I myself make 
bold at every turn, to set my style on a level with what 
I steal from other authors, and to make it keep pace 
with them, not without the rash presumption, that I 
shall be able so to impose on the judgment of my 
readers,* and tliat they will not be able to discern the 
difference ; but this is as much owing to my applica- 
tion, as to iny invention and capacity. Besides, I 
do not wrestle with the whole body of those veteran 
heroes, nor with any one of them singly ; it is only 
by gentle skirmishes that I engage them. I am not 
dogmatical but by their mettle, and do not engage 
so- far as I make a show of doing : yet if I could hold 
them tack I were a brave fellow ; for I never assault 
them on the weakest side. For a man to cover him- 
self (as I have seen some do) with another’s afmour, 
so as not to let his fingers’ ends be seen ; to carry on 
his design (as it is easy for scholars to do in a com- 
mon affair) under old inventions patched up, and 
then endeavour to conceal the plagiarism, and to 
make it pass for his own, is in the first place injustice 
and meanness of spirit in such men, who, having no- 
thing of value of their owm to recommend them, seek 
to graft a reputation entirely upon the stock of others. 
In the next place, it is ridiculous folly to content 
themselves with the ignorant approbation of the vul- 
gar, by such a pitiful fraud, and be disparaged by 
men of understanding, the only persons whose praise 
is of any credit, who snuff with disdain at such bor- 
rowed patch-work. For my own part, there is no- 
thing I w’ould not rather do than that. I only speak of 
others that I may more expressly speak of myself, and 
be informed what conduct I ought to pursue in this 

* What Montaigne here says of himself is strictly true ; of wlucli 
a proof may be seen in the taenty-first chapter of this first book ; 
and, upon occasion, I liave given others as patpablci 
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point', neither do I* hereby in the least glance at the 
professed composers of centos,* of whiclv I have 
seen some who were very ingenious ; particularly one 
of the name of Capilupus,t besides others of greater 
antiquity.i These are wits, who manifest themselves 
to be such, both by that, and compositions of other 
kinds, as Lipsiiis, in that 'learned and laborious sys* 
tem of his politics. 

Be this as it will, and how trifling soever these Es- 
saj^s of mine are, I will frankly own I never thought 
of concealing them, any more than my bald grizzled 
pate before them, where the gi'aver has presented 
you not M'ith a true face, but the resemblance of 
mine. For these also are but my own particular hu- 
mours, and opinions ; and I deliver them as no other 
than what I iny^self believe, and not for what ought 
to be believed by othera. I have no aim in this 
writing, but to lay myself open, who perhaps shall 
be of another mind to-morrow, if I am altered by 
fresh instruction. I have no authority to be believed, 
neither do I desire it, being conscious that I have 


• This Is a term given to*a piece of poetry composed of verses, or 
the ends of vorses, taken from one or more authors, to express any 
thing but the very thing that the verses signify in the authors from 
whence they have been borrowed. 

f Lelius Capilupus, a native of Mantua, who flourished in the 
gixteenth century, was famous for compositions of this kind, as may 
be seen under his name in Rayle’s Dictionary, who says that the 
rento which he wrote against the monks, is inimitable ; it is to be 
found at the end of the llegiium Papisticum of Neogeorgas. He 
wrote one also against the wonum, which Mr. Bayle also mentions 
ns a very ingenious piece, but too satirical. It was inserted in a 
collection entitled Baudii Amores, printed at Leyden in 1638. This 
I^elius had a nephew uamed Julius Capilupus, who signalized him- 
self by centos, and even had a talent for it superior to his uncle, if 
we may believe Possen'in. Poet. Select lib. 17, 2 1 But let Mon- 
taigne, Bayle, and Possevin, say what they will, it is a happiness 
for learning that compositioRH of tins sort, the style of which cannot 
but be full of expressions, harsh, improper, and dogmatical, are 
neglected. 

X As the (;entos of Ausonius, composed wholly out of the verses 

«)f VirgiL 
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not been instructed well enough, myself to teach an- 
other. 

Min opi- A friend of mine, therefore, having read the fore- 
"p'raing^ihr chapter the other day, told me at my own 
educitiion liouse, that I should have enlarged a little more on 
‘’‘^‘i'|‘‘'r“ thc education of children. Now, madam, if I have 
a talent equal to the task, I could not employ it bet- 
ter than to devote it to the little gentleman, who is 
like, ere long, to be the happy issue of your body 
(you being of too good blood to begin otherwise than 
with a male). For having had so great a hand in your 
marriage treaty, I have a certain right and interest 
in the grandeur and prosperity of the issue that shall 
spring from it j besides that the long claim you have 
had to my service, sufficiently obliged me to wish 
honour and happiness to all that you have a value 
ifor. But, in truth, what I mean by it is this ; that 
the thing of the greatest difficulty and importance to 
human science, is the nurture and education of chil- 
dren. As in agriculture, the methods to be taken 
before planting are, as well ^ the planting itself^ cer- 
tain and easy, but after that which is planted comes 
to take root and shoot up, there is a peat deal of 
trouble and difficulty in raising it ; so it is with the 
human race.* The getting of children requires nd 
great industry ; but after they bom, then begins the 
ti'ouble, anxiety, and care of training and bringing 
them up. 

The great Tlic display of tlicir inclinations is so faint and sd 
gj,®' i “7/ obscure at this tender age, and what they seem to 
the first ao promise is so uncertain and fallacious, that it is ex- 
chiidre.1 tremely difficult to form any solid judgment of them, 
what they as CimoD, Themistocles, and a thousand oUiers, who 
Jererfter, bccome very different men from what people 

* This, which seems so natural a sentiment,, is taken from one of 
Plato's Dialogues, entitled Theages, where a father applying with 
his son to Socrates, to consult him to wlmni he shoLild put his sou 
for education, made tlie very same remark as Montaigne has in this 
place. See Plato iu lineages, p, 88, printed at Prankfort, ito, 16()2, 
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Expected. Cubs of beafs, and puppy-dogs, make a . 
full discovery of their natural ihclinations ; but men, 
as soon as grown up, applying themselves to certain 
usages, opinions, and laws, easily alter, or at least 
disguise, their real inclinations. And yet it is diffi- 
cult to force natural propenaty ; whence it comes to 
pass, that, for want of having chosen the right 
course, a man often takes very great pains, and 
spends great part of his life in training up children to 
things for which they are altogether unfit. In this 
difficulty, nevertheless, I am clearly of opinion, that 
they ought to be initiated in the best and most pro- 
fitable studies, and that little heed ought to be given 
to those slight presages and prognostications which 
we happen to conceive of them in their tender years, 
on which Plato, in his Republic, seems, methinks, 
to lay too much stress. 

As for learning, it is certainly, madam, a great of what 
ornament, and a qualification of wonderful service, 
especially to persons raised to such a degree of for- 
tune as your ladyship. , But it has not its proper use 
in persons of mean and low circumstances, it being 
more forward to assist in the carrying on of war, in the 
government of people, and in negotiating alliances 
with a foreign prince or nation, than to form a syllo- 
gism in logic, to plead an appeal, or to prescribe a 
dose of physic. Wherefore, madams believing you 
will not omit this so necessary an article in the educa- 
tion of your descendants, as you yourself have tast^ 
the sweets of it, and are of learned extraction (for we 
still have the wiitings of the ancient counts de Foix, 
from whom both the count your husband and you are 
descended', and M. de Candalc, your uncle, every 
day obliges the world With others, which will extend 
the knowledge of this quality in your family to many 
succeeding ages), I will, upon this occasion, men- 
tion a particular &ncy of my own, contrary to the 
common practice, and this is all that I am able 
to contribute for youf ladyship’s service in tliis par- 
ticular. 
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of a h'w charge of the governor you shall appoint for 
Hq*rat"«n choicc of whoiu the success of 

SiTchoicr education entirely depends, consists of several 
or'a's^uT. branches, which I shall not touch upon, as being uu- 
able to add any thing valuable to them ; and as to 
that on which I take up®n me to give him my advice, 
he may follow it so far, and no farther, than he thinks 
it plausible or ratiorfal. For a boy of quality, then, 
who covets learning not for gain (for so mean a view 
as tliat is unworthy of the grace and favour of the 
Muses, besides that it has a foreign regard and de- 
pendence), nor so much for the profit of others as 
for his.own, and to furnish and enrich himself within, 
having rather a desire to turn out a man of abilities 
than a mere scholar, I would advise his friends to be 
careful of choosing him a tutor who is., a man of a 
good head-piece, rather than a perfect book-worm, 
though both judgment and learning are requisite, 
but manners and understanding rather than science ; 
and that his tutor should perform tliis office in a new 
method. 

Thetntoraf The custom of tutors is, to be continually thun* 
dering in their pupils’ ears, as if they were pouring 
him speak into a funncl, and our task is only to repeat what they 
teforf^nd have said to us before. I would have the tutor to 
wmetimes cotrect tlus fault, and that, at the very first, he 
^ should, accor^ng to the capacity of the lad he has 
to manage,' begin to put it to the test, by permitting 
his pupil himself to taste things, and to choose and dis- 
tinguish them, sometimes opening the way for him, 
and sometimes not. What 1 mean is, that he should 
not invent and speak all himself, but that he should 
also hear his pupil speak in turn. Socrates, and afl 
terwards Arcesilaus, made thSr scholars speak first, 
and then they spoke to them ; Obest plerumque Us 
qui discern ^olunty authoriuis eorum qui docent:* 
“ The authority of those who teach, is veiy often a 
” detriment to those who desir(^o learn.” It is prq- 

» • 

* Cio. (ic- Nat. PeoruDi, lib. i. cap. 5, 
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per that he should put him upon a trot, like a young 
•horse, before him, that he may judge of his capacity, 
and how much he is to abate of his own pace, to ac- 
commodate himself to that of the other. For want 
of this due proportion we spoil all ; and to know 
how to choose, and to keepxwithin the exacj; mea- 
sure, is one of the hardest tasks that I know. A 
man of a sublime genius, and strong parts, knows 
how, and when to form, indulge, or condescend to 
these puerile motions, and to guide them. I walk 
firmer and more secure up hill than down ; and such 
as, according to our- common way of teaching, un- 
dertake with one and the same lesson, and the same 
method of instruction, to manage several geniuses 
of such different sizes and capacities, no wonder if 
in a multitude of children there are scarce two or 
three to be met with, w'ho are the better for their 
discipline. The tutor should not only examine him 
as to the words of his lesson, but as to their meaning 
and import ; and should judge of the improvement 
he has made in his learning, not by the testimony of 
his memory, but by that of his conduct. Let him 
exhibit his lesson in a hundred views, and accommo- 
date it to as many different subjects, in order to 
see if he yet rightly comprehend it, and is master of 
it, forming his progress by the model of those ad- 
mirable institutions in the Dialogues pjf Plato. It is 
a sign of crudity and indigestion to* disgorge any 
thing in the same form it was swallowed ; and the 
stomach has not performed its office, if it has not al- 
tered the figure ind shape of what was committed to 
it for concoction. So our minds take things upon 
trust, while they are constrained to follow o'.her 
men’s fancies. We Ifave been so subjected to the 
ti’aramel, that we have no free pace of our own ; 
our vigour and liberty are extinct, A'uiiquam tutda 
suajiunt ;* “ They are ever in wardship,' and never 
f* enjoy their own.”^T I bad a private interview at 

tt' i « 

* Senec. Ep, 33. 
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Pisa with an honest man, but so great an Aristotelian, 
that his general tliesis was, “ That the touchstone 
“ and standard of all solid imaginations, and of all 
“ truths, was their conformity to the doctrine of 
“ Aristotle ; that all besides was vain and chimeri- 
“ cal ; /or that he had seen all, and said all.” This 
position, by being interpreted in too free and injuri- 
ous a sense, brought and kept him a long time in great 
danger of the inquisition at Rome. Let the tutor 
make his pupil thoroughly sift every thing he reads, 
and lodge nothing in his fancy upon mere authority. 
Let the principles of Aristotle be no more principles 
to him than those of the Stoics or Epicureans, only 
let this diversity of opinions be laid before him ; he 
will himself choose if he be able, if not, he will 
remain in doubt : 

Chenm menche saper duliar m’aggrada.* i. e. 

There is sometimes a merit in doubting, as well as in knowing. 

For if he embrace the opinions of Xenophon and 
Plato, by his own discourse, they will be no longer 
theirs, but his. He that follows another, follows 
nothing, finds nothing, nay does not seek for any 
thing. Non simus sub rege, sibi quisque se vindi- 
eet .4 “We are not under kingly government, let 
“ every man be at his own disposal.” Let him at 
least know that he knows. It will be necessary that 
he imbibe their juices, but not that he would learn 
their maxims; and no matter if he forget from 
whence he derived them, provided he knows how to 
appropriate them to his own use. Truth and reason 
are common to all men, and are no more his who 
first declared them, than his who declared them 
afterward. It is no more according to Plato than 
according to me, since both he and I understand and 
perceive in the sdme manner. Bees suck the flowers 
nere and there where they find them, but make their 
honey afterwards, which is aU mid purely their own, 

♦ Dante inferno, Canto II, vcr.93. f Seneca, Ep. 33. 
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and no longer thyme and marjoram. So will the pu- 
pil transform and blend the several fragments he bor- 
rowed from others, jn order to compile a work that 
shall be altogether his own ; that is to say, his judg- 
ment, his instruction, his labour, and study are to be 
wholly employed in forming such a work. He is 
not obliged to discover- the sources from whence he 
had the least assistance, but only to produce what 
he himself has composed. Men that live upon pil- 
lage and mortgages, make a show of their buildings, 
and their purchases, but do not disco\'er how and 
where they had the money. You do not see the fees 
taken by a member of the parliament (of Paris), but 

J mu see the alliances with which he has strengthened 
lis family, and the honours he has obtained for his 
children. No man accounts to the public for his re- 
venue, but every one publishes his purchases. 

The end of study is to become better and wiser, wbat 
It is (said Epicharmus*) the understanding 
sees and hears; it is the understanding that turns uidj 
every thing to advantage, tliat orders every thing, 
and that acts, rules, and reigns. All other things 
are blind, deaf, and lifeless. But certainly we ren- 
der it timorous and cowardly, in not allowing it the 
liberty to do any thing of itselfl Who ever asked 
his pupil what he thought of rhetoric and grammar, 
or of such and such a sentence of Cicero ! They 
are stuck full-feathered into our memory^ like oracles, 
of which the letters and the syllables are of the sub- 
stance of the thing. To know by rote, is no know- 
ledge ; it is only a retention of what is entrusted to 
the memory. That which a man truly knows may be 
disposed of without regard to the autlmr, or refe- 
rence to the book ftoni whence he had it. A stock 
of mere bookish learning is a sad^stock indeed ! I 

* It is the general opinion of the learned, tjiat Epicharmus had 
this passage in a book which he wrote upon the nature of things, of 
which there arc only som'c fragments left. We find it also in tlie 
Stromates of (’lenient Alexandrin. lib. ii. in Plutarch, de Solertia 
Aniinaliuin, p. 961, printed at Paris in 1628, mid in otlier books. 
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gi-ant that it may serve for an ornament, but not for 
a foundation, according to the opinion of Plato, 
who says, that true philosophy is compounded of 
constancy, faith, and sincerity, and that the other 
sciences, that are directed to other views, are only 
counterfeits. I could wish that Paluel or Pompey, 
those famous dancing-masters of my time, could 
have taught us to cut capers by only seeing them do 
it, Avithout ever stirring from our seats, as these men 
pretend to improve our understanding, without ex- 
ercising it ; or that we had learned to ride, handle a 
pike, touch a lute, or sing, without the trouble of 
practice, as these pretend to make us think and 
speak well, without exercising either our judgment 
or voice. Now, while we are learning, whatsoever 

I n esents itself before us is a book sutBcient ; the un- 
uckiness of a page, the blunder of a footman, or 
table-talk, are so many new subjects. 

Tfif niiiiiy Fof this rcasoti, an acquaintance with the w'orld, 
ihig^Ia visiting foreign countries, is of wonderful ser- 
youDjs gen- vice, not to bring back, as most of our noblesse do, 
tieman. account of liow many paces Santa Rotunda is in 
compass, or of the richness of Signiora Livia’s linen 
drawers; or, as some others, how much Nero’s face 
in a statue, in such an old ruin, is longer or broader 
than that stamped on some medal ; but to be able 
chiefly to give an account of the humours and cus- 
toms of those nations which they have visited, and 
that we may p(>iish our wits by rubbing them upon 
those of others. 

w'b<>n a I Avould liavc a lad sent abroad very young, and 
(principally, in order to kill two birds with one stone) 
thoui I b-*. into those neighbouring nations whose language is 
vck"“ ‘^“’most different from our own, and to which, if it be 
not formed betimes, the tongue cannot liend. It is 
also an opinion universally received, “That a child 
“ should not be brought trp in his mother’s lap.” 
The natural affection of pareiits makes even the dis- 
crectest of them all so overfond, that they cannot 
find in their hearts cither to cliastisc them for their 
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feults, nor can they bear to see them suffer hardships 
and hazards, which they ought to be brought up in. 
They could not endure to see them come home from 
tlieir exercises all in dust and sweat, to drink cold 
water when they are hot, nor to see them mount an 
unruly horse, or to fight with sword and pistol ; and 
yet there is no remedy j for it is certain, that who- 
ever hopes to make a lad turn out a brave man, must 
by no means spare him in his youth, and must often 
transgress tlie rules of physic : 

Vitamque sub d'lo, el Irep'ides agut 
In rebus.* 

He must sharp cold and scorchin" lieat despise. 

Defying danger wliere most danger lies. 

Neither is it enough to inspire him with courage, but 
care must be taken also to give him strcngtli of mus- 
cles. Tiic soul will be too much oppressed if not 
seconded by the body, and Avould have too hard a 
task to discharge two offices alone. I know, to my 
sorrow', how' much mine groans under the burden, 
being accommodated with a body so tender and de- 
licate, as to bear upon it too hard; and often per- 
ceive in my reading, that our masters, in their wri- 
tings, make examples pass for those of magnanimity 
and courage, which they should rather ascribe to the 
thickness of the skin, and the hardness of the bones; 
for I have seen men, women, and children so formed 
by nature, that they could bear a bastinadoing better 
than I could a fillip of a finger ; and that, when they 
were soundly drubbed, would neither cry out, nor 
wince. Thus, when w'rcstlers imitate the philoso- 
phers in patience, it is ow'ing rather to their strong 
sinews, than to their stout hearts. Now' to be inured 
to undergo labour, is to be accustomed to* endure 
grief. Labor callum obducit dolori .'t “ Labour 
“ hardens us to bear grief j by making it callous.’* 
A boy is to be broke,, to the toil by severity of ex* 

* Horat. lib. Hi. Ode ii. ver. 5, 6. 
f Cic. Tusc. yucst. lib, ii. cap. 15. 
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erases, in order to fit him for bearing the pain and 
smart of dislocations, colics, caustics, and even 
of imprisonment and torture ; for it may be his mis- 
i<)rtune to be exposed even to the worst of these, 
which, according as times are, may be the lot of the 
good as well as of the bad. Of this we are a proof. 
Wioevcr fights against the laws, threatens all honrat 
men with the lash and halter. And, moreover, by 
the young man’s being kept at home, the authority 
of his governor over him, which ought to be sove- 
reign, is interrupted and checked by the presence of 
the parents. Add to this, that the respect paid him 
by the family, and his consideration of the greatness 
he is heir to, are, in my opinion, no small inconve- 
niences at that age. 

siodfsiy While we thus learn to converse with mankind, I 
often observed this vice, that instead of taking 

youth, due hints from others, we only make it our business 
to lay ourselves open to them, and are at more pains 
to exhibit our own stock, than to lay in new. Si- 
lence and modesty are very advantageous qualities in 
conversation. The lad therefore should be taught 
not to be too profuse of the talent which he has ac- 
quired, and not to take exceptions at every silly story 
that is told in his hearing ; for it is rudeness to carp 
at every thing that is not agreeable to our taste. Let 
him think it sufficient to conceit himselfi and not 
seem to reproach another for not doing that which 
he refuses to do himself, nor act counter to the com- 
mon customs. Licet sapere sine pompa^ sine invidia :* 
Let him be wise without ostentation, or contracting 
envy. Let him avoid that unpolite mimicking of 
authority, and that puerile ambition of appearing 
more refined, to be thought otherwise than he really 
is, and as if reproofs and interruptions, though so 
disagreeable, werfe not to be omitted, with a view of 
deriving from thence some singular reputation. As 
it is the sole prerogative of great poets to make use 


* Senec. Epist. 103. 
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of the poetica licentiay so it is intolerable that any 
but sublime and celebrated genuises should be pri- 
vil^ed above the authority of custom. Si quid 
Socrates et Aristippus contra morem et comuetu- 
dincm fecerunt, idem sibi ne arbitratur licere : magis 
enim iiliy et divinis bonis hanclicentiam assequebantur:^ 

If Socrates and Aristippus transgressed the rules 
“ of custom, let him not imagine that he may take 
“ the same liberty, for their great and sublime 
“ virtues rendered that sort of privilege excusable in 
“ them.” He should be taught never tp enter into 
conversation or controversy, but where he meets 
with an antagonist worthy of engaging ; and, even 
with such, not to make use of all the sophistry that 
may be of service to him, but only such turns as 
may be of most use to him upon the occasion. Let 
him be charged to be nice in the choice of his argu- 
ments, to abominate impertinence, and consequently 
to affect conciseness. Above all, let him be in- 
structed to acquiesce, and submit to truth, as soon, 
as ever he shall be convinced of it, whether by his 
opponent’s arguments, or upon better consideration 
of his own *, for he should never be preferred to the 
chair for muttering a set form of w'ords, nor engaged 
in any cause which he does not approve. Neque ut 
omnWy quae praescripta et imperuta sinty defendaty 
necessitate ulla cogitur :t “ Neither is he obliged, 

“ by any sort of necessity, to defend every thing 
“ that is prescribed or enjoined to him.” 

If the governor be of my humour, he will form They o»sm 
his pupil to be a very loyal subject to his prince, very 
affectionate to his person, and very courageous in the sovc- 
quarrel ; but, withal, he will damp any ambition he 
may have to attach himself to his sei^ace by any other atiachedw 
engagement than public duty. For besides manyp,”y^^*“* 
other inconveniences that are injurious to pur liberty, ai ^nrt. 
a man’s judgment being prepossessed by these parti- 

* Cic. de Offic. lib. I. cap. 41. 

f Cic. Acad. Queest. lib. iv. cap. 3. 
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cular obligations, is either divided and cTainped, or 
is stained with indiscretion and ingratitude. A man, 
that is a pcjfect courtier, can neither have the power 
nor the will to speak and think otherwise than fa- 
vourably of a master, who, out of so many thousands 
of his subjects, has singled him to maintain and 
prefer with his own ^nds. This favour, and the 
benefit flowing from it, must needs, and not without 
some reason, spoil his freedom of speaking, and cast 
a mist before lus eyes : and we commonly find the 
language of such people, quite different from that of 
others of the same nation, and that it does not de- 
serve much credit, when it treats of affairs relating 
to the court and the prince. 

A lad must Let his conscience and his virtue l)e conspicuous 
discourse, and have reason only for their guide, 
cerhy. ' Make him understand that his own confession of any 
mistake, which he may discover in what he says, 
though none perceive it but himselti is an effect of 
judgment and sincerity, which are the principal qua- 
lifications he aims at ; that obstinacy and WTangling 
arc common qualities, which are most to be disco- 
vered in sordid souls. That to recollect and correct 
himself, and to give up a bad cause in the w^armth 
of his dispute, are great and uncommon philoso- 
phical qualities. 

He must bf He must be advised, when he is in company, to 
cvcry comcr of the room ; for 1 find 
company, that the chief seats are commonly taken by men of 
the least capacity, and that the greatest fortunes arc 
evCTy thing Qot always accompanied with abilities. I have been 
present where, while those at the upper end of a 
table have been admiring the beauty of the tapestry, 
or commending the flavour of the sack, they have 
lost many fine things said at the lower end of it. 
Let him sift every man’s talent; from a herdsman, a 
mason, o/h passenger, a man may pick out some- 
thing of what every one deals in, to treasure in his 
memory j and even tlic folly and weakness of others 
will contribute to his instruction. By a close obser- 
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Vation df the graces and fashions of all he sees, he 
will create to himself an emulation of the good, and 
contempt of bad men. 

Let an honest curiosity be suggested to his fancy hp ourIii 
of being inquisitive after every thing ; and •whatever 
is rare and singular in his neiglibourhood, let him see a laudaiiie 
it; be it a structure, a fountain, or a remarkable 
man, the field of a battle fought in ancient days, the 
expedition of Caesar, or Charlcmain : 

Qua! tellus sit lenta gehi, qua: putris ah a;stu, 

Pentiis in Italiam qitis bene vela ferat.* 

What lands are frozen, what are parch’d, explore. 

And what wind blows on the Italian shore. 

Let him inquire into the manners, revenues, and Thp gr«at 
alliances of princes. Things that are very pleasant 
to learn, and as useful to know. In this actiuaint- "« 
ance with mankind, I chiefly inelude those who live 
only in historical memoirs. He will, by the help of 
such histories, get acquainted with the great geniuses 
of the best ages. It is a vain study, I confess, for 
those wlio do not apply closely to it, but to those 
who do, it is a study of inestimable benefit, and the 
only one, as Plato reports, which the Laccdaimonians 
reserved to themselves. What profit will not the 
pupil gain in this respect, by reading tiie lives of 
Plutarch ? But let his governor remember what is 
the true end of his lessons, and that he dn not so 
much imprint in his pupil’s memory, the date of the 
ruin of Carthage, as the manners of Hannibal and 
Scipio ; nor so much what place Marcellus died at, 
as why it was unworthy^ of his duty that he should 
die there. Let liim not take so much pains to teach 
him the narrative part of histories, as to form his 
judgment of them, which, in my opinion, is the thing 
that wc apply ourselves to, with the most, different 
measures. 1 ha\e read a hundred things in Titus 
Livius, that has escaped the observation of others. 
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and Plutarch has read a hundred more there, besides 
what I was able to discover, or than perhaps tliat 
author evei* inserted in his book. To some it is 
merely a grammar study; to others, the very anatomy 
of philosophy, by which the most abstruse parts of 
human nature arc penetrated into. There are, in 
Plutarch, many long discourses well worthy of atten- 
tion } for, in my opinion, he is the greatest master 
in that kind of writing; but there are a thousand' 
particulars, w'hich he has only glanced upon, W'here 
he only points with his fingers, which way we may 
go if we please ;• and he contents lumself sometimes 
with only giving a hint, in the most delicate part of 
his discourses, from whence we arc to pluck out 
what deserves the public consideration: for example, 
where he says,* “ That the inhabitants of Asia came 
“ to be vassals to one man, only because they were 
“ not able to pronounce the single syllable, no.” 
Which sayings of his, gave matter and occa.sion to 
BoetinSjt to t^ritc his tract of Voluntary Servitude, 
where he makes a whole discourse in examining the 
trivial action of a man’s hfe, or inquiring into a word 
that does not seem of importance enough to deserve 
it. It is a pity that men of understanding should so 
much atfect brevity. No doubt that it is some advan- 
tage to their reputation, but we are losers by it. 

* In his Treatise of False Modesty, cli. vii. of Amyot’s Trans- 
lation. 

f This was Montaigne’s friend, of whom I shall have occasion to 
say more elsewhere. His name was Stephen Boclius, and he com- 
posed that Book of Voluntary Servitude, which is here mentioned 
by Montaigne, and of which we sliall find him discoursing more par- 
ticularly in the twenty-seventh chapter of this book, under the aiiide 
of Friendship. One thing very surprising is, that in all tlie editions 
which 1 have consulted, instead of Boetius we read Boeotia, a coun- 
try of Greece; apd that in all those which have short marginal 
lemmas of wlmt is contained in the pages, we are told, upon account 
of this passage in Plutarch, that this country of Greece voluntarily 
submitted to slavery ; a' fatal accident, which care has been taken to 
point out in the margin, by these words, which are by no' means 
equivocal. “ The voluntary slavery of the Boeotians.” Thus a 
Very material confusion has arisen from a small error in typography. 
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Plutarch had rather we should applaud his judgment 
than his knowledge, arid chose rather to leave us 
with an appetite than a surfeit; He knew that too 
much might be said even on good subjects; and that 
Alexandrides justly reproached him, who made very 
pertinent, but too long, speeches to the Ephori, by 
saying,* “ O stranger ! thou speakest what thou 
“ oughtest to say, as to the matter of it, but not in 
“ the due manner.” Such as have but little flesh on 
their bones, stuff themselves out with clothes; so 
they who have a scanty subject to treat ofj swell it 
out with words. 

The human understanding is wonderfully eillight- ConTpr'w- 
ened by conversing with the world ; for we are of 
ourselves stupid, and short-sighted. One asking couiri- 
iSocrates of what country he was, he did not make 
answer, “ Of Athens,” but, “ Of the worId.”t He, f '"n "“r 
who had the richest and the most extensive imagina-'^'*'^®'”'”*’ 
tion, was fond of calling the whole worlds his country, 
and extended his acquaintance, society, and friend- 
ship to all mankind, not as we do, who look no far- 
ther than the ground we stand on. When the vines 
of the village where I live are nipped with the frost, 
our priest immediately infers, that the wrath of God 
is kindled against the human race, and judges that 
the Cannibals have already got the pip. To see our 
civil w^ars,. who is there that does not cry out, that 
the machine of the world is turned topsy-turvy, and 
that the day of judgment is just at hand, without 
considering that many worse things have happened, 
and that for all this, people are very joyous in ten 
thousand other parts of this earth ? For my part, 
considering the licentiousness and impunity of the 
limes, 1 wonder that there is no more mischief done. 

To him who feels the hail-stones patter about his 
ears, tlie whole hemisphere appears to be in a stdrm 

♦ Plutarcli in the notable sayings of the Lacedaemonians, 

f Cic. Tusc. Quaest. lib. v. cap, 37, and Plutarch, in his Dis- 
course on Banishment, cap. 4, 

n2 
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and tempest ; like the ridiculous Savoyard, who said 
very gravely, that, if that simple king of France 
coiild have managed his fortune well, he might in 
time have been steward of the houshold to his duke. 
The fellow, in his shallow imagination, could not 
conceive any grandeur superior to that of his master. 
In truth, we are all of us guilty of this error, an 
error of no small consequence and prejudice. But 
whoever represents to himself, as in a picture, that 
great image of our mother Nature, pourtrayed in 
her full majesty, whoever reads in her face so general 
and constant a variety, whoever observes himself in 
that figure, and not himself only, but a whole king- 
dom no bigger than the least point made by a pencil, 
in comparison of the M’holc, that man alone estimates 
things according to their true grandeur. 

Theworia Thjg great world, which some do not scruple to 
th/young* multiply as several species under one genus, is the 
mirror in which wc ought to view ourselves, in order 
‘ to discover the true bias. In short, 1 would have 
this to be the book for my scholar to study ; for so 
many humours, sects, judgments, opinions, laws, 
and customs, teach us to judge solidly of our own, 
and infbnn our understanding how to discover its im- 
perfection and natural infirmity, which is a lesson of 
no little importance. So many turns and revolutions 
of state, and the fortune of the public, W'ill teach 
us to make no great wonder at our own. So many 
great names, so many victories and conquests buried 
in oblivion, render our hopes ridiculous of eternalizing 
our fame, by tlic taking of half a score light horse- 
men and a paltry tiuret, w'liich had never been heard 
of, if it had not been demolished. The pride and 
arrogance of so many foreign pomps and ceremonies, 
the conceited majesty of so many courts, and so 
much grandetir, inure and strengthen our sight to 
behold the lustre of our own, without dazzling our 
eyes. So many millions of men buried before us, 
encourage us not to fear the going to join sqch good 
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company in the other world ; and so of every thing 
else. Pythagoras used to say,* That our life makes 
a retreat to the great and populous assemblies of the 
Olympic games, whcreiri some exercise the body in 
order to acquire the glory of winning the prize, and 
others carry merchandise to sell for profit. There 
are some (and those none of the worst) who propose 
no other advantage than only to look on, and con- 
sider, how and why every thing is done and to be 
spectators of the lives of other men, in order there- 'i? 
by to judge and regulate their own. 

By examples might properly be taught the most The science 
profitable discourses of philosophy, by which all 
human actions ought to be regulated and directed. he 
He should be instructed ^liatS in 

the minds 

Quid Jm optarey.^uid asper ofchildrene 

Utile mmmm hahet^ patnof ckarisque prophiquh 
Quantum elargiri decent ; quern ie Deus esse 
Jussi et himana qua parte locatus es 
Quid sumuss aid quidnam vktiiri giommur,X 
What man may wish, wliat’.s monc 7 ’s proper use, 

What are our country’s, and our neighbour’s dues ; 

What God commands an honest man to be, 

And here on earth to know in what degree 
God has him plac’d, and wliat wc are, and why 
He gave us being and humanity, 

what knowledge is, and what it is to be ignorant ; . 
what ought to be the *aim of study ; what valour, 
temperance, and justice are ; the difference between 
ambition and avarice, servitude and subordination, 
licentiousness and liberty; the marks whereby to 
know what is true and solid contentment ; how far 
death, sorrow, and disgrace may be dreaded : 

Et quo quenique modo fugiatque fercUque laborem,^ 

How labour to avoid, or how sustain. 

By what springs we move, and the reason of our va- 

* Cic. Tusc. Qusest. lib. v. cap, 3. t Sat. iii. v. 69. 

J Montaigne has put this verse last, which in Persius goes before 
the others, and is the 67th, . J Virg. iEneid, lib. iii. ver. 459. 
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rions inclinations. For, methinks, the first lessons 
with which the youth’s understanding ought to be 
sexsoned, should be such as regulate his manners and 
his sense, which will instruct him to know himself^ 
and how to live well, and die well. Among the 
lilieral sciences, let us begin with that which makes 
us free,* * * § though they all conduce, in some degree, 
to tlie instruction and use of life, as all other things 
also do in some respect or other ; but let us choose 
* that which directly and professedly serves to that end. 
Were we once able to restrain our appetites within 
their just and natural limits, we should find that the 
greater paiT of the sciences woidd be useless to us, 
and that, even in such as are most essential, there 
are many very unnecessary breadths and depths 
which we were better to let alone, and, according 
to the direction of Socmtcs,t limit the course of 
pur studies to those things which are of rpal ad- 
vantages 

Sapere aude ! 

Inc'ipe : vivendi qm recte prorogal hornm, 
itwifiais expe.ctat dim dfjlml omnis, at illr 
Lahitwr, el labeturin omne volubiUs (evuin.* 

Dare to be wise ; and now 

Begin. Tlie man v. ho lias it in bis jxiw’r 
To practice viitue, and protracts tlie hour, 

W.aits, like the clown, tp see the brook run low, 
Which careless flows, ana will for ever flow. 

It is a great folly to teach our children 

Quid moveant Piseex, aitmosaqiie sig/ia Leonis, 

Lotus, et Hesperia (juid Capricornus <iqua.§ 


• Unum studium vero liberate ast quod liberum facit. Senec. 
Epist. 88. 

f Diogenes Laertius the Life of Socrates, lib. ii. sect. 21. 
Socrates primus philosophiam devocavit ii ccelo, et coegit de vita ct 
raoribusTebusque bonis et malis quxrerc. Cic. Tusc. Quaist: lib. v. 
cap. 4. L e. “ Socrates first called down philosophy from the heavens, 
‘‘ and made life and manners, and good and evil, the objects of its 
“ inquiry." 

J Hor. lib. i. Epist. 2, vcr. 40 to 43. 

§ Propert lib. iv. elcg. J, ver. 85, 86. 
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VVkat influence Pisces, and fierce Leo have, 

Or Capricorn in the Hesperian wave. 

tlie knowledge of the stars, and the motion of the 
eighth |i)hcre before their own. 

T» tX*”* jttpi 

Ti S' (3out£u.* 

From me, no star in heav’n’s whole spangled train 
Or claims attention, or augments my pain. 

Anaximenes said, in a letter to Pythagoras, “ Why 
should I trouble myself in searching for the secrets 
of tlie stars, having death or slavery continually 
“ before my eyes ?” For the kings of Persia were 
at that time preparing for a war against his country. 

In like manner every one ought to say, “ Being as- 
“ saulted, as I am, by ambition, avarice, temerity, 

“ and superstition, and Having within me so many 
“ other enemies of life, shall I trouble myself about 
the revolutions in the world 

After he has been instructed in what will make At what 
him wiser and better, he may then be entertained 'it 
with a view of logic, natural philosophy, geometry, instractfa 
rhetoric; and when his judgment is ftirmed what^^i]^/®*’ 
science to choose, he will soon go through it. The 
way of instructing him ought to be sometimes by 
discourse, and at other times by readilig. Some- 
times his governor should put the author he judges 
most proper into his hands, and sometimes give him 
the marrow and substance of his treatise, rightly pre- 
pared for his more easy digestion : and if himself be 
not conversant enough in books, to select the many 
fine discourses they contain, in order to accomplish 
his aim, some man of learning may be associated 
with the governor, who, when occasion requires, 
may supply him with the stores that shall be neces- 
sary for him to distribute and dispense to his pupil. 

Who can doubt whether this way of teaching is more 
easy and natural th'an that of Gazae, in which the 


* Anacreon, oflexvii. vcr. 10 and 11. 
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philoso- 
phy de- 
spised, even 
by men of 
sense, and 
wliy, 


precepts arc so harsh and intricate, arid the terms so 
empty and unmeaning, that there is no hold to bo 
taken of them, nothing to rouse tlie attention } 
wliereas here the mind has somewhat to t|iste and 
feed upon. This fruit therefore is without Compari-r 
son the best, and will be the soonest ripe. 

It is a thousand pities that things are come to 
such a pass in this age, that philosophy, even by 
men of understanding, is looked upon as a vain and 
fantastical name, a thing of no use and value, cither 
in opinion or effect ; and I think that sophistry is 
the cause of it all, by possessing its avenues. It is 
very wrong to represent it to youth as a thing in- 
accessible, and with such a frowning, grim, and 
terrible aspect. Who is it that has put this pale and 
hideous mask upon it ? There is nothing more gay, 
airy, and froJicksomc, nay, I had almost said, more 
wanton. It preaches nothing but feasting and jol- 
lity. A melancholy, thoughtful countenance is a 
sign that it does not reside there. Demetrius, the 
grammarian, finding a knot of philosophers sitting 
together in the temple of Delphos, said to them,< 
“ Either I am mistaken, or, by your chocrfiil and 
“ pleasant countenances, you are engaged in no very 
“ deep discourse.” To which piic of them, Hera- 
clean, the magician, replied, “ It is for such as puz- 
“ zle themselves in seeking wliether the future tense 
of the verb (Bcsaaco, has a double a, or that hunt 
after the derivation of the comparatives 
“ |3iATtoK, and the superlatives xuVroi', pE^Tirov, to knit 
“ their brows whilst discoursing of their science ; 
“ but as to philosophical discourses, they always 
divert and cheer up those who attctid to them, and 
never make them sour nor sad : 

Deprendas anmi tomenta klenlh in a>g>-o 
Corpore, tieprendas et gaudia: sumit u'tiuw(p/$ 

Inde haklum focies.-f 

* Plutarch, of oracles that had ceased, ch, v, 
f Juv. Sat. ix. vcr. 18 , 19 . 
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When some important ill disturbs the soul, 

How vainly silence would our grief coutrcl ? 

Not joy, nor sorrow, can be liid by art. 

Our foreheads blab the secrets of our heart. 

The mind of a philosopher is in such a sound state, joy and 
that it will also contribute to the health of the body. 
Philosophy makes its Case and tranquillity shine so marts of 
as to be discerned from without ; it Ibrms the exter- 
nal behaviour according to its own mould, and con- 
sequently aims the jierson who entertains it with a 
modest assurance, a brisk active deportment, and a 
contented, debonnair countenance. A constant 
cheerfulness is the surest sign of wisdom, whose 
state is like that of things in the regions above the 
moon, always serene. It is Baraco and Baralipton 
that render their disciples so dirty and smoky. It 
is mit philosophy, of which they know nothing at 
all but by hearsay. It is this that undertakes to 
calm the tempests of the soul, and to make hunger 
and thirst smile ; and this it does not by certain 
imaginary epicycles, but by natural and palpable ar» 
guments. 

It has virtue for its aim, which is not, as the virtnr, ik 
schoolmen say, situate upon the summit of a .steep, 
rugged, and inaccessible hill ; Ibr such as have ap- rceideace. 
proached it, have found it, on the contrary, to be 
seated in a lair, Ihiitful, and flourishing plain, from 
whence it has a clear view of all things below, to 
which place, any one however may arrive, if he 
knows the best way, through shady, verdant, and 
sweetly flourishing walks, by a pleasant and gentle 
descent, like that of the celestial arches. For want 
of having frequented this supreme, beautiful, equally 
delightful and courageous virtue, this professed and 
implacable enemy to animosity, vexation, fear, andi 
constraint, whose guide is nature, and whose com- 
])anions arc happiness gnd pleasure, they have, in the 
weakness of their imagination, cieated this silly, 
melancholy, quarrelsome, spiteful, menacing, quaink 
image of it, and placed it on a solitary rock amongst 
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tliorns and briars, as a hobgoblin to scare people 
from it. 

Virtue Uut the govcmor that I would have, I mean such 
one as knows it to be his duty to possess his pupil 
much, or more, affection than reverence for 
wmi (iPjM virtue, will be able to inform him, that the poets 
""" have ever more accommodated themselves to the 
vice. taste of the public, and will make him sensible, that 
the gods have plaeed sweat and toil in the cabinets 
of Venus rather than in those of Minerva. And 
when he begins to be sensible of it, by representing 
to him a Kradamanta, or an Angelica,* for a mistress 
to dally with, a natural, active, generous, a mas- 
culine, a manly beauty, in comparison of a soft, 
affected, delicate, artificial beauty 5 the one dignified 
in the dress of a hero, crowned with a glittering 
helmet, the other adorned like a minx with pearls ; 
he will then judge his affection to be masculine, if he 
shall choose quite contrary to that effeminate shep. 
herd of Phrygia. 

Asfaiy io Such a tutor will teach him, that the value and 
ed.and as Sublimity of true virtue consists in the facility, 
oTtruf** pleasure of exercising it; so far from 

piwuure. being difficult, that boys as well as men, the most 
simple as well as the cunning, may attain to it, and 
not by force, but by rule. Socrates, its chief 
favourite, totally quits forcible methods, to slip into 
the more natural facility of its own progress. It is 
the nursing mother of all human pleasures, which, 
by rendering them just, makes them pure and safe, 
by moderating them keeps in breajli and appetite, 
and like a kind mother, allows in abundance all 
those which nature requires, even to satiety, if not 
to lassitude, unless, perhaps, we choose to say, that 
the regimen which prevents the to})er from being 
drunk, the glutton fro]gi bei))g surfeited, the whore-, 
master from being p-xed, »is an enemy to our 
pleasures. 

* Two Iicroincs in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso. 

I 
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If the virtuous man has not the common share ofThetruf 
fortune, he does without it, and frames himself"”Srof 
another altogether his own, not more fickle and un- virtue, 
steady. Virtue knows how to be rich, arid power- 
ful, and learned, and to lie upon perfumed quilts. 

It loves life, beauty, health, and honour, but its 
proper and peculiar office is to know how to use those 
blessings regularly, and how to part with them witlr- 
out concern ; an office much more noble than trou- 
blesome, the whole course of a man’s life being, 
without it, unnatural, turbulent, and unseemly. If 
the pupil shall happen to be of so different a dispo- 
sition, that he had rather hear a fable than a narra- 
tive of a fine voyage, or some wise discourse which 
he understands ; if at the beat of a drum, which ex- 
cites the youthful ardour of his companions, he turns 
off to another, who calls him to see a puppet-show, 
or the tricks of a merry Andrew ; if he does not 
wish, and think it more pleasant and delightful, to 
return all over dust victorious fi’om a battle, than 
from the play of tennis or foot-ball with the ])rize of 
those exercises ; I sec no other remedy, but that he 
be put apprentice to a pastry-cook in some good 
town, though he were the son of a duke, according 
to Plato’s receipt, “ That children are to be placed 
“ out, and disposed of, not according to the wealth 
“ or rank of the father, but according to their own 
“ genius or capacity.” 

Since philosophy is that which instructs us to live, 
and that it has a lesson for infancy as well as other fo be twght 
ages, why are not children sooner initiated into it : ‘o «»•<•«»• 

IJdum et nwlle lutt(tn est, nunc, nunc properandus, et mi 

Fingendus sine fine rota,* 

The clay w moist, and soft ; now, now make haste. 

And form the vessel, for the wheel turns fast. 

We arc taught to live when ite are going out of the 
>VOvld. A hundred scholars have had the p-x before 


* Pen. Sat. iii. vcr. 23, 24, 
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they came to rCad Aristotle’s lectures on temper- 
ance. Cicero said, that were he to live over the 
same number of years he had seen, he should never 
find time to read the Lyric poets in the same manner 
as he had the books that treated of logic. * And 
yet I find these cavilling sophisters still more unpro- 
fitable. The child we arc to train up has a great deal 
less time to spare. As he ought to be under a pe- 
dagogue for tlie first fifteen or sixteen years of his 
life, the remainder of it should be spent in action. 
Let us therefore employ so short a space of time in 
the insti'uctions that are necessary. Away with the 
crabbed subtleties of logic ; they arc abuses by 
which our lives can never be amended; take the 
plain discourses of philosophy ; learn to choose and 
rightly to apply them ; they are more easy to be 
understood than one of Boccacc’s novels : a child, 
just come from its nurse, is much more capable of 
comprehending such plain philosophy, than of learn- 
ing to read or write. Philosophy has discourses 
as proper for the rising generation, as for old 

Aristotle’s I am of Plutarcli’s opinion, that Aristotle did not 
Z-?ii”frnr- much ti’oublc his great disciple with the knack of 
fionofA- forming syllogisms, or with the elements of geome- 
lbe^re"t. finnishing him with good precepts concern- 

ing valour, magnanimity, temperance, and the con- 
tempt of fear ; and, witli this ammunition, sent him, 
whilst he was but a boy, with no more than 30,000 
foot, 4000 horse, and 42,000 crowns, to conquer the 
world. As for the other arts and sciences, Alexan- 
der, he said, honoured them much, and commend- 
ed their excellency, but was not so much delighted 
with them, as to be tempted with a desire of re- 
ducing them to practice : 

Petite hlnCf jwetiesque senesqm, 

Fmem caiimo cerium, miserisque viatica cmh.\ 

* This is taken entirely from Seneca, Epist. 49, 
f Pers. Sat. v. ver, 64, 65, 

I 
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May to this lesson young and old attend, 

And form their minds tQ some sure aim and end, 

Which in old age will solid comfort send. 

Just so Epicurus said, in the beginning of his letter 
to Meniceus,* that neither the youngest should re- 
fuse to philosophise, nor the oldest grow weary of it. 

He that does otherwise, seems tacitly to infer, either 
that it is not yet time to live happily, or that the sea- 
son for it is past. I would not, however, have the 
youth confined to his book as to a prison, nor aban- 
doned to the peevishness and melancholy temper of 
a passionate schoolmaster. I would not have his 
spirits broke by being tormented and used as some 
are, like pack-horses, fourteen or fifteen hours a-day. 
Neither sliould I tliink it proper, when, by reason of 
a solitary and melancholy disposition, he appears to 
be immoderately studious of books, that he should 
be indulged in that humour, because it renders him 
unfit for civil conversation, and diverts him from 
better employments. How many men have 1 seen, 
in my time, totally brutified by an intemperate thirst 
after knowledge ! Carneades was so besotted with it, 
that he did not give himself time so much as to comb 
his head, or pare his nails.t Neither would I have 
the generous temper of the pupil spoiled by the inci- 
vility or barbarity of that of another. The French 
wisdom has been anciently proverbial, for a wisdom 
that sprouted out early, but soon faded. Indeed, 

M'e still see there are none so hopeful as the little 
children of France, but they commonly disappoint 
the expectation that has been formed of them, and 
w'hen they are grown up to be men are eminent for 
nothing. I have heard men of good understanding 
say, that the colleges they are sent to, of which there 
are abundance, make them such blockheads. 

As to our young gentleman, a closet, a garden, Phiinso. 
the table, his bed, and company, morning and 


* Diog. Laert lib. x. sect. 122. 

f Diogenes Lsertius in the life of Carneades, fib. i. sect. 62. 
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mannera, isjng, all houfs should bc tlic Same, and all placed 
iBMiWf? alike serve for his study ; for philosophy, which, as 
the improver of his judgment and manners, should 
be his principal lesson, is active every where. The 
orator Isocrates, being intreated, at a feast, to dis- 
course of his art, all the company thought he gave 
a right answer, when he said,* It is not now a time 
to do what I can do, and that which is now the time 
to do, I cannot do. For to make harangues or rhe- 
torical dissertations in a company met together to laugh 
and make good cheer, would have rendered it a very 
disagreeable medley. But as to philosophy, that part 
of it esjiecially wliich treats of man, and of his offices 
and duties, it has been the common opinion of all wise 
men,t that, for the relish of conversation, it ought 
not to be banished from sports and entertainments. 
And Plato, having invited philosophy to be a guest 
at his banquet, we find in how gentle a manner, ac-* 
commodated both to time and place, he entertained 
the company, though in a discourse of the sublimcst 
and the most salutary nature : 

^que pnuperilm prodcsl, locupletihis erqu}, 

Mque neglectum piieris senilnisque nocchil.X 

Whose precepts rich and poor alike engage, 

But, if neglected, hurt both youti. and age. 

By this method of instruction the pupil will not 
have so much idle time upon his hands as others. 
But as walking to and fro in a,gallery, though tlie 
steps bc three times as many, does not tire us so 
much as when we walk the same number of paces in 
a journey, ^ our lesson, tailing accidentally into our 
way, without any obligation of time and place, and 
mixing itself in all our actions, will insinuate itself 
insensibly. 

^ o”tbe exercises and recreations ought to constitute 

b^y" and* a great part of study, such as running, wrestling, 
uMttrnai music, dancing, hunting, riding, and fencing. I 

* Plutarch, in his Table Talk, lib. L q. 1. f Idem, ib. 

X Hor. lib. i. epitt. 1, ver. 25, 26> 
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would have care taken of his extenial deportment <ifeonmi, 
and mein, and of the setting off his person at the 
same time with his mind. It is not a soul nor a •"‘®‘ 
body alone that we are training up, but a man ; and“ 
we ought not to divide him into two parts. As Plato 
says, the one is not to be trained up without the 
other, but they must be made to draw together like 
a pair of horses harnessed to the same carriage. If we 
attehd to him, does he not seem to require more time 
and care for the exercises of the body, and to think 
that the mind exercises itself too at the same time? 

As to the rest, this method of education ought to Children 
be mildly conducted,notlike our modern pedagogues, 
who, instead of alluring children to tlicir learning, cdt»itiidy 
correct, or at least frighten them with nothing but'’^‘®''"“^' 
rods and ferulas, horror and cruelty. Away with 
this force ! this violence ! there is nothing, in my 
opinion, so much discourages and stupifies a lad of a 
good disposition. If you desire that he should be 
afraid of shame and chastisement, do not harden 
him to them. Inure him, as much as you will, to 
sweat and cold, to wdnd and sun, and to dangers that 
he ought to despise. Wean him from all effeminacy 
and delicacy in clothes and bedding, in eating and in 
drinking. Use him to every thing that he may not 
be a rake and a fop, but a hale, strong lad. 1 was 
ever of this opinion from a child, and think so still. 

But, amongst other things, I never liked the manage- 
ment in most of our colleges, whose error, perhaps, 
might not have been so mischievous, if they had 
inclined to the indulgent side. They are really so 
many cages in which youth are shut up as prisoners, 
who are therein taught to be debauched, by being pu- 
nished before they become so. Do but go thither 
just as their exercises are over, you hear nothing but 
the cries of children under the smart of correction, 
and the bellowing noise of* the masters raging with 
passion. How can such tender, timorous souls be 
tempted to love their lesson by those ruby-faced 
guides, with wrath in their aspects, and the scourge 
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in their hands ? A wicked and pernicious form of^ 
proceeding ! How much more decent would it be to 
see the fiirms on which the boys sit, strewed with 
flow'ers and green leaves, than with the bloody twigs 
of willows ? 1 should choose to have the pictures of 
joy and gladness in the schools, togethei’ with l''lora 
and the graces, as the philosopher b})eusippus * had 
in his; that where their proht is, there might be 
their pleasure. The viands that are w'holesome for 
children ought to be sweetened with sugar, and those 
that are hurtful to them made as bitter as gall. It 
is wonderful to see how careful Plato is in his laws 
about the gaiety and pastimes of the youth of his city, 
and how he expatiates ujion their races, games, songs, 
vaulting, and dancing, of which, he says, the ancients 
gave the conduct and pati’onage to the gods Apollo 
and Minerva, and to the Muses. He lays down not 
less than a thousand mles for his exercises ; but as to 
the lettered sciences he insists very little upon them, 
and seems to recommend poetry in particular only 
for the sake of the music. 

Every All odducss aiul siiigidarity in our manners and 
fiiurity of conditions ought to be avoided, as an enemy to 
muTbe would not be astonished to hear that 

eorrrewd. Deiuophoon, stcwai'd to Alexander, sw^eated in the- 
shade, and shivered in the sun?t 1 have seen per- 
sons that have run faster from the smell of apples than 
from gunshot ; others that have been frightened at a 
mouse ; others that vomited at the sight of cream, 
and some tlvat have done the like at the making of a 
feather-bed, .as (iermanicus, who could not bear the 
sight nor 'the crowing of a cock. I will not deny 
but, perhaps, tliere may have been some oecult 
cause of this aversion ; but, I think, if it was applied 
to in time, it might be extinguislicd. Instruction 
has so prevailed- in this respect upon me (though not 
without some care upon my part), that, beer ex- 


Diogcncs Laertius, In the life of Speusippus, lib. iv. sect. 1, 
Sextus Empyricus I*}'rrh. HypoU lib. i. cap. li, p. IT. 
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cepted, my appetite is reconciled to all eatables 
indifferently. 

While the bodies of youth arc supple, they ought Theyougiii 
to be bent to all fashions and customs; and provided tTOted’to ' 
the appetite and the will can be kept within due aiioubtoms, 
bounds, a young man may be safely rendered fit for “mpiy 
all nations and companies, even to irregularity and 
excess, if need be, that is in compliance to custom. inxc'eT. 
Let him be able to do every thing, but love to do 
nothing that is not good. Even the philosophers do 
not commend Calisthencs tor losing the favour of 
his master, Alexander the Great, by refusing to 
drink with him glass for glass. Let the pupil laugh, 
play, and carouse with his ])rincc ; nay, I would have 
iiim in sucli debauches to be too hard for his compa- 
nions in ability and vigour, and that he may not 
forbear doing mischief^ either for w'ant of strength, 
or of knowledge how to do it, but for want of tlie 
will. Mulliim interest, utrum peccare (jiiis nolit, out 
neseiat :* “ There is a wide dificreuce betwixt 
“ refusing to do evil, and not knowing how to do 
“ it.” 1 thought I passed a compliment upon a 
nobleman as free froim these excesses as any man in 
France, by asking him before a great deal of very 
good company, how often he got drunk in Germany 
for the sake of managing the king’s business there ? 

He took the compliment as it was really intended, 
and made answer, three times; of which, withal, he 
ga\x us the particular history. I know some, w'ho, 
for want of tliis faculty, have been at a great loss in 
negotiating with tliat nation. I have* often, wth 
great admiration, reflected upon the wonderful con- 
stitution of Alcibiades, who so easily could transform 
himself to such different manners, and customs, 
without prejudice to his health ; one while outstrip- 
ping the excessive expense and pomp of the Persians, 
and at other times the austerity and frugality of tlm 


VOL. I. 


* Seneca, Epist. 90. 
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taocd.Tinonians ; as rcibrnicd in Sparta, as voluptuous 
in Ionia : 

Omii:i Amtippiim dccuU. (vior, et ilalm, et res.* 

01(1 Ariitij.'pus every dress became, 
la every state and circumstance tlic same. 

I would hat'C my pupil to be such a one, 

Oum dupUci panno pnllent'm veful, 

Miruhor, vHa; via si conveisa decehil. 

J^rsimamtjue feret non inronrhnm utramque.\ 

But that a man, whom patience taught to wear 
A coat tliat’s jKitch’d, should ever learn to bear 
A eliange of litc with decency and ease, 

May justly, I confess, our wonder raise ; 

Yet he in ev’ry character can please. 

Tlicsc are my lessons ; and he who puts them in 
practice will be a greater gainer than he who only 
Knows them in theory. II’ you see him, you hear 
him ; if you hear him, you sec him. God forbid, 
says one in PJato, that to philosophise should be only 
to* learn many things, and to treat of the arts. Ilauc 
ampl'mimam omnium arliiim bene rivendi disciplinam, 
vita magis (juam litem persequuii sunt:t “ It is 
rather by their living well, than their learning, 
that they have tlcvotcd thcjnseb es to the most 
“ extensive of all arts, the discipline of a good life.” 
Leo, prince of the Phliasians,|| asking Heraclidos 
Ponticus, what art or science he made profession of? 
I know, said he, neither art nor science, but I am 
a philosopher. One rcj)roaching Diogenes, that, 
being ignorant, he should j)retend to philosojihy: 
I therefOTC pretend to it, said he, so much more to 


ITor. Epist. xvii. lib. 1, vcr. 23. f Idem, ib. vcr. 25, 26, 29. 
i Cici Tiisc, Quaest. lib. iv. cup. 3. 

|j Itwjis not I{ei*aclides, but Pythagoras that returned this an- 
swer to Leo; and it v\ as from a book of Il^raclides, a disciple of 
Plato, that Cicero quotes this passage, as he says in liis Tusc. 
Qux’st. lib. V, cap. 3. Plato not born till above 100 years after 
Pythagora.s 
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the purpose.* Ilegesias desired tliat he would read 
a certain book to hiim. You are a pleasant compa- 
nion, said he to him, you choose fi.sjs that are true and 
natural, and not those that are painted ; why do not 
you all choose exercises that are natural and genuine, 
rather than those that are prescribed ? 

He will not so much get his lesson by heart as by tiip ppo- 
practice. Wc shall discover if there is prudence 
his enterprises, if there be goodness and justice in makps 
his deportment, judgment and grac^in his speaking, bll^„‘ige4 
fortitude in his sickness, modesty in his merrime.nt,"f 
temperance in his pleasures, order in his economy, 
and indifference in his palate, as to flesh, fish, wine, 
or water. Qtii dhdpinutm snum von ostentationem 
srienticc, ml legem vilee putei^ quh/ue. obtcmperct ipse 
silii, et (hrretis pareatA “ Who considers his leam- 
“ iug not as a vain ostentation of science, but as a 
“ rule of life, and who obeys its decrees, and 
“ observes its regimen.” The conduct of our lives 
is the true mirror of our conversation. When one 
asked Zcupidamus,t why the Lacedaemonians com- 
mitted their constitutions of chivalry to writing, and 
did not give them to their youth to read ? he made 
answer. Because they chose to accustom them to 
action, rather than to amuse them with words. 

With such as this, compare one of those college 
Latinists, who has thrown away fifteen or sixteen 
years in only learning to speak. The world is 
nothing but babble, and I never yet saw the man 
who did not rather talk more than he ought, and 
yet half of our time is consumed this way. We arc 
subjected four or five years to learn tlte meaning of 
words, and to tack them together into clauses ; as 
many more to distribute one copious discourse into 
f()ur or five parts ; and the remaining five years, at 
least, to learn succinctly to mix and interweave 
r 

* Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. v. 
sect. 48. 

f Cic. Tiisc. Quscst. lib. ii. cap. 4. * 

Plutarch, iu the notable sayings of the Xioccdannonians. 
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them after a subtle manner. Let us leave such 
a task to those who make it their paiticular pro- 
fession. 

Going one day to Orleans, I met, in the plain on 
this side of Clcry, with two pedagogues travelling 
towards Bourdeaux, the one above fifty paces before 
the other ; and at some distance behind I saw a 
troop of horse, W'ith the commander at their head, 
who was the late Monsieur the count de la llouchc- 
foucaut: one o# my companions inquired of the 
foremost of the two pedants who that gentleman was 
that fbllow’t'd him, who, not having perceived the 
train in their rear, and tliinkiiig that he meant his ‘com- 
panion, answered pleasantly, “ He is not a gcntle- 
“ man, sii', lie is a grammarian, and 1 am a logician.” 

Now' we, who on the.contraiy do not aim to form 
a grammarian nor logician, but a gentleman, leave 
them to raispend their time ; our business lies ano- 
ther W'ay : for let our pupil be wtU furnished with 
things, w ords will How but too fast ; he will drag 
them after him, if they are not ready to fiillow. 1 
have known some make excuses for want of a capa- 
city to express themselves, and pretend to have a 
great many fine thoughts, but, lor w'ant of elocu- 
tion, arc not able to utter them ■, but this is a flam. 
AVould you know what I think oi it ? I take their 
thoughts to be nothing but shadows of some irregu- 
lai' conceptions which they are not able to connect 
and deal’ up in their own minds, nor by consequence 
to bring them out. '^fhey do not yet thcmsch cs un- 
derstand vvhatthcy would be at; and if you obsciA'e 
how they hesitate iqion the point of parturition, you 
will soon perceive that their labour is not to a de- 
livery, but merely in conception, and that they are 
still licking the imperfect embryo. For my part, I 
am of opinion, and Socrates lays it down as anile, 
that whoever has a sprightly and'sclcaT imagination, 
will be able to express it well enough in some dialect 
or other, and if duihb,' by signs ; 
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WhA once a thing conceiv’d is in tlie mind, 

Words to express it a quick passage find. 

And as anotlicr says as ])oeticalIy in prose, Cum res 
(inimum oixiipavere, 'verba ambiiint .-t “ When the 
“ mind is once master of a thing, words are eager 
“ to utter it and this other, ijme res verba ra- 
piuiti .4 “ Things themselves draw out words af’ter 
“ them.” He knows nothing of ablative, conjtmc- 
tivc, subjunctive, nor of grammar, no more tha» 
his lackey or a fishwoman at the Petit Pont ; and yet 
their tongues will rim till you are tired of hearing 
them, and, perhaps, will trip as little in their lan- 
guage as the best master of arts in Prance. He knows 
no rhetoric, nor how to word a preface, so as to 
sooth a reader, nor is he solicitous to know it. In 
truth, all this decoration of jiainting is easily ob- 
scured by the lustre of simple and blunt truth. Such 
fine flourishes serve only to amuse the vulgar, vvlio 
are not able to digest food that is more substantial 
and strengthening, as Afcr plainly shows in Tacitus. !1 
The ambassadors of Samos came to C'leomcnes, king 
of Sjiarta, prepared with a long and elegant oration, 
to incite him to a war against the tyrant Polycrates, 
who, after he had heard them with patience, gave 
them this short answer, § “ As to the preamble, I 
“ remember it not, nor consequently the middle ut 
“ your speech, and as to your conclusion I will do 
“ nothing that you desire.” A fine answer this, mc- 
thinks, and the speech-makers w'erc, no doubt, ipiite 
confounded. And how fared it with the other ? The 
Athenians w'cre to choose one out of two architects 
to be the director of a great fabric, the one of which, 

* Hor. Art. Poet. rer. 31 1. f Senec. Contr. 1. iii. in the Preface, 
f Cic. de Finibus, lib. iii. cap. 5. 

II In a Di.ilogue, indtulud, ue Causis corrupta: Eloqucnti®, the 
author of which is not very well known. Several of the learned, as 
well as Montaigne, ascribe it to Tacitus, others to Quintilian, &c. 
j Plutarch, ui the notable sayings of the Lacedxraeniaus. 
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an affected fellow, offered liis service in a fine pre- 
meditated harangue upon the subject*!, and by his 
oratory inclined the suffrage of the people in his fa- 
vour; but the other oiily made use of these few 
words, “ Ye lords of Athens, what this man hath 
“ only said, I will perform.”* When Cicero was 
in the highest reputation for his eloquence, he was 
admired by many; but Cato, t making a jest of it, 
only said, “ Wc have a pleasant consul.” Whether 
it goes before or after, a good sentence, or a fine 
passage, is always in season ; if it neither coheres 
with what Avent before, nor follows after, it is 
however good in itself. 1 am none of those who 
think that good rhyme makes a good poem. Let 
the bard make a short syllabic long if he will, it is 
a matter of no moment; if there be invention in his 
piece, and if wit and judgment have acted their 
parts well in it, I will style him a good poet, though 
a bad rhymer : 

Emvnrke ?iaris, diirtis comporicre 
His wit is delicate, though harsh his verse. 

Let a man, says Horace, strip such a poem as he 
there speaks of, viz. tltat of Ennius, of all its con- 
nections and measures, 

Tempora cerla, mmhiqve, ct quod prim ordine vcrlum est, 
Poslmus facial, pm-portens ultima primis, 

Invenm dium disjccti mcinlra pod(e.% 

* Plutarch, ia his instructions for those Who manage state affairs, 
•j- Montaigne gives too general a latitude to Cato’s reflections, 
though perhaps lie did so for the piir|)osc. Cato did not ridicule 
Cicero’s eloquence in the general, but only his abuse of it while he 
was consul. When he was pleading one day for Murena against 
Cato, he fell to jidiculing the gravest principles of the stoic philo- 
sojihy in too comic a manner, and consequently not becoming the 
august station he then was in. This is what drew Cato’s answer 
above-mentioned, which was more stinging than all the invectives 
which Cicero had so lately cast at this grdit man, w'ho was much 
more a stoic by his maimers, than by his discourses. See Plutarch, 
in the Life of Cato, ch. fi of Amyot’s translation. 

X Hor. Sat. iv. lib. i. ver. 8. } Ilor. lib. i. sat. iv. ver. 58. 
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L'*f tense, and mood, and w'ords be all misplac’d, 

Those last that should be first, those fii'st the last ; 

Thousfh all thiiiijs be thus shufiied out of frame, 

You’ll find the poet’s fragments not to blame. 

He will nevertheless acknowledge that the very 
.scraps themselves . tire excellent. This was , the im- 
j)(>rt of Menander’s answer, who, when the day was 
at hand on which he had promised a comedy, being; 
reproved that he made no great progress in it, said, 

“ It was composed and ready, all excejtt the verses.'” * 

Having contrived the acts and the scenes in his limey, 
he made little account of the rest. 

Since Ilonsard and Bcllay liavc brought onr French inveniinn 
poetry into reputation, every little dabbler in it, Ibr-fj 'ji 
anglit I see, .swells hLs words as high, and makes his“f“i''‘'''e 
cadences very near as harmonious, as they did. Flua" 
mmt, qmm “ More sound than sense.” 

As to low life, there were never so many poetasters 
as now ; but though they find it no hard task to 
rhyme as musically as they, yet they fall inlinitely 
short in imitating the noble descriptions of the one, 
and the curious inventions of the other. 

But what shall our young gentleman do if he be ' vr.«th of 
attacked with the sophistical sub'Jcfy of some syllo- 
gism. A gammon of bacon makes a man drink, •» 
drink (luenches thirst; ergo the bacon (piencliesphiriirai"* 
thirst. M'hy, let him laugh at it, and it will be more 
discretion to do so, than to answer it, Subtiliux cst 
aiDtcmjMxsv (jiiam sokcre.X Or let him borrow this 
pleasant coimtcr-policy of Aristippu'j, § “ Why 
“ should 1 unbind him, who, bound as he is, gives 
“ me so much perplexity ?” A person endeavouring 
to pose Cleanthes with some logical subtleties, 
Chrysippus took him up short, saying, || Reserve 
your juggling tricks to play with children, and do 

* Plutarch, in his tiftct, whether the Atliciiians were more emi- 
nent in arms than in letters, cap. 4. 
f Sonec. Epist. 40. % Idem, Epist, 40. 

$ Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Aristippus, lib. ii. sect, 70. 

I Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Chrysippus, lib. vii. sect. 1S3. 
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not let them draw aside the serious thoughts of a 
man in years. If tlicsc ridiculous subtleties, con- 
torta, ct Aculcata sophismata :* those perplexed and 
crabbed sophisms, as Cicero calls them, are designed 
to make him believe a lie, they are dangerous ; but 
if they answer no other purpose than only to make 
him laugh, I do not see why he need to be fortified 
against them. Some arc so silly as to go a mile out 
of their way to hook in a fine term or ^ihrase. Jut 
qui non verbu i ebus uptant, sed res extrinsecus arces- 
qiiibus verba conveniant “ Either they do 
* not adapt tlieir terms to their subject, or ramble 
“ from their subject in quest of things to which the 
“ words may agree.” And, as another says, Qui 
alicujus verbi decore placentis vocentur ad id, quod 
non proposueranl scribere “ Who, charmed by some 
“ word that pleases them, engage in a subject which 
“ they had no design to treat of.” For my part, 1 
choose to twist in a fine sentence, to tack it to my 
subject, ratlier tlian to untwist the thread of my 
subject, by deviating from it in quest of such sen- 
tence. On the contraiy, words are to serve and fol- 
low a man’s purpose, and let the Gascon language 
take place where the French will not do. I would 
have the imagination of the hearer entirely engrossed 
by the subject, although the words are forgot. The 
style I am fond of is natural and plain, both in 
speaking and writing; a style that is nervous and 
concise, not so delicate and florid, as masterly and 
forcible. Mac demum sapiet dictio, qua feriet ;§ 
« The expression which touches the mind will in- 
“fallibly please it:” rather intricate than long- 
M'inded periods, free from aftectation ; not stiff nor 
disjointed ; not pedantic, nor monk, nor lawyer-like, 
but rather soldicr-like, as Suetonius calls that of 

• Cic. Acad. Qu«st. lib. iv. cap. 21. > + Quintil. lib. viii, 

X Scnec. Epist. 59. 

§ The Latin verse is taken from a sort of epitaph in Lucan, which 
is to be found entire in tlie Supplement to Eabriciu^’s Bibliotlieca 
Latina, p* 167» 
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Julius Caesar; yet why he callcfl it so, I cannot well 
conceive. ' 

I have been ready enough to imitate that loose Mon- ^ 
fashion, which is observable in the dress of otir 
young fellows; to wear my cloak flung upon one fro™ an 
shoulder, my cap on one side, one stocking looser 
than tlie otlicr, which- represents a haughty disdain 
of the foreign ornaments, and a negligence of art, 
which I find of much greater use in the forms of 
speech. All affectation, particularly in the French 
gaiety and freedom, is unbecoming a courtier, w'hos^ 
dress ought to be the model f()r every gentleman in 
a monarchy, for which reason an easy and natural 
negligence does \vell. I no more like a piece of stuff' 
wove, in which the knots and scams are to be seen, 
than a skin so delicate, that a man may count the 
bones and veins. Qiioi veritati opera )n dat ora thy 
incomposlta Jit, et simple.v*“^Qiiis accurate loquitur, 

■mi qiii vult pulidc loquiA “ Let the speech, that has 
“ truth for its aim, be plain and artless.” What 
man strives to speak accurately without exposing 
this affectation ? that sort of eloquence v^hich makes 
us in love with ourselves, does an injury to the sub- 
ject it treats of As in our apparel it is unmanly 
to distinguish ourselves by any singular garb that is 
not in the fashion ; so in language, to hunt for new 
phrases, and unknown terms, proceeds from a 
scholastic and puerile ambition. May I be permitted 
to use no other terms but those that will do as well 
for the markets at Faris ! Aristophanes, the gram- 
marian, understood nothing of the matter, when he 
reproved Epicurus for the simplicity of his expres- 
sion, and the design of his (»raloty, which was only 
.perspicuity of language.t The imitation of speak- 
ing by its own facility, immediately runs through a 
whole nation ; but the imitation of judging and 
inventing words is^'not so quick in its progress. The 

• * Soncca, Ep. 40. + IJfni, Efilst. 75. 

f Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Epicurus, hb. x. sect. 15. 

I 
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generality of reader^, because they have foufid a like 
robe, imagine, very falsely, that they have a like 
body ; whereas strength and sinews are not to be 
borrowed, though the gloss and outward ornament 
may. Most of those who resort to me, speak the 
language of ray essays ; but whether they have the 
same sentiments, 1 know not. The Athenians, says 
Plato,* are eminent for speaking copiously and ele- 
gantly, the Lacedraqjonians concisely, while those of 
Crete aim more at the fertility of the imagination, 
than the copiousness of language, and these arc tlie 
best Zeno said, that he had two sorts of disciples, 
the one whom he termed ipiuxiygc, curious to Icaru 
things, and these were his favourites; the others 
Aayo^n'xa;, Mho cared for nothing but language. 
[^Stohaus Sem. 34.] This does not mean that 
speaking well is not a fine and a happy talent, but 
only that it is not so happy as some consider it, and 
I am scandalised that this should engross our whole 
time. I would fain understand my own language 
first ; and next, that of my neighbours, with whom 
I most coircspoud. 

TiicGwk Greek and Latin are no doubt very fine accom- 
taiiKiiaBM plishments, but we purchase them at too dear a rate. 

I will here discover one method whereby, as I my- 
lOtMm self have experienced, they may be had much chcap- 
painsihan gj. and wlio will may make use of it. My deceased 
taken. latlicr, Iiaviiig made all the inquiry that a man could 
possibly do among men of learning and understand- 
ing of an exact method of education, was by them 
apprised of this inconvenience which attended the 
modern practice ; and he was ‘t()ld, that the tedious 
time we spent in learning the languages, which cost 
the ancient Greeks t and Homans very little, if any, 

* De Legibus, lib. I. p. 572. 

f The antient Greeks, more foT^natc or wiser than the Romans, 
only learned their own language ; whereaf^^ .the Ronkans commonly 
joined the study of (ireek to that of the Latin tongue, and derived 
almost all their notions from the Greek books, both their poetry and 
their philosopliy being scarce any thing more than translations from 
the Greek. 
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was the only reason why we could not attain to their 
magnanimity or knowledge. I do not, however, be- 
lieve that to be the only cause ; but the expedient 
my father found out for this was, that while I was at 
nurse, and before I began to speak, he committed 
me to the care of a German, who since died a 
famous physician in France, totally ignorant of our 
language indeed, but very well versed in the Latin. 

'I’his gentleman, whom he had sent for out of his uiin 
own country on purpose, and to whom he paid an 
extraordinary salaiy, had me continually in his arms, bffwe the 
and to him were joined two others of inferior learn- 
ing to attend me by way of relief to him; and all with what 
tliese talked to me in no other language but Latin. 

As to tlie rest of his family, it was an inviolable rule, 
that neither himself j nor my mother, nor the footman, 
nor the chambermaid, should speak any thing in my 
company but such Latin words as each had learnt 
only to gabble with me. It is not to be imagined 
how great an advantage this proved to the whole 
family. My father and mother, by this means, 
learned Latin enough to understand it, and to speak 
it \vell enough to serve their occasions, as did also 
those of the domestics who were most attendant 
upon me. To be short, we latinised it to such a de- 
gree, that it overflowed to all our neighbouring vil- 
lages, where there still remain, having established 
fhcmselves by custom, several Latin names of arti- 
ficers and their tools. As for myself, I Avas above 
six years of age before I understood either French, 
or Ferigordin, any more than Arabic ; and without 
art, book, grammar, or precept, without the lash, 
and without shedding a tear, I had learned to speak as 
pure Latin as ray schoolmaster, f()r I could not have 
^confounded nor corrupted it. Hi by M ay of trial, 
they were disposed to give me a theme after the 
college fashion, tlujy gave it to the others in French, 
but to me they gave it in bad Latin that I raigld 
turn it into good. And Nicholas Grouclii, tvho 
wrote De Comitiis Romanorum ; William Guirentes, 
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who wrote a Comment upon Aristotle; Georgo 
Buchanan, the great poet of Scotland ; and Marcus 
Antonius Muretus (whom both France and Italy 
have acknowledged to be the best orator of his time), 
my domestic preceptors, have often told me, that, in 
my very childhood, I had this language so ready and 
fluent, that they were afraid to accost me in it. 
Buchanan, when I saw him afterwards in the retinue 
of the late Mareschal de Brissac, told me, that he 
was about to write a treatise on the education of 
children, and that he would take the model of it 
from mine : for he was then tutor to that count de 
Brissac, whom we have since sccji so valiant and 
brave a gentleman. 

Mmiiaigne As to Grcck, of wliich I kjiow vcry little, if any 
tockln thing at all, my father intended to make me learn it 
bis pav by art, but in a new way, by the means of I'ecrcation 
and exercise, tossing our declensions to and fro, 
after the manner of those wdio learn arithmetic and 
geometry, by certain games on the chess-board. 
For, amongst other things, he had been advised to 
make me relish my learning and my duty by an un- 
forced will, and at my own desire, and to train me 
up with all gentleness and freedom, without any 
severity or constraint, which, I may say, he obser\'ed 
so very.superstitiously, that, as some arc of opinion, 
it disorders the tender brains of children to awake 
them by surprise in the morning, and suddenly and 
violently to snatch them fi’om sleep (in which they 
are more profoundly involved than we are) he caused 
me to be waked out of it by the sound of some in- 
strument of music, and I was never without a musi- 
cian for that purpose. This instance will be suf- 
ficient to form an idea of the rest, as well as to re- 
commend both the prudence and the affection of so 
good a father, who is not at; all to be blamed, if he 
has not reaped the fruit answerable to so exquisite a 
culture, of which these two things were the cause. 
First, a barren and improper soil. For though I was 
«f a strong and healthful, and of a mild and tract* 
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aT)Ie temper, I was withal so heavy, indolent, and' 
sleepy, that they could not rouse me from this stu- 
pidity, not even to play. What I saw, I saw clearly 
enough ; and, in this lazy disposition, nourished bold 
imaginations and opinions above one of my age. 1 
had a slow genius, which made no progi’ess faster 
than it was led, a dull apprehension, a languid in- 
vention, and, after all, an incredible defect of 
memory ; so that no w'onder, if taking all this to- 
gether, my father could extract nothing of value. 
Secondly, as they, who, impatient for the cure of a 
distemper, submit to all manner of advice ; so the 
good man, being extremely fearful of failing in a 
tiling which he had so much at heart, suftered him- 
self at last to be over-ruled by the common opinion, 
as one fool always makes many, and, in compliance 
with the fashion of the time, having dismissed those 
Italians from about him who had given him the first 
plans of my education, he sent me, when I was 
about six years of age, to the college of Guienne, 
which Avas very flomishing at that time, and the best 
in France, where he took all possible care to choose 
able tutors for me, and provide every thing else 
jiroper for my education, in which he made a reser- 
vation of many particular forms contrary to the 
practice of the colleges ; but, with all these precau- 
tions, it was still a college. My Latin immediately 
grcAV corrupt, of which, by discontinuance, I have 
since left all manner of use; so that this nesA"- 
fashioned education was of no other service to me, 
than, at -my arrival there, to prefer me over the 
heads of others to the first classes ; for at thirty- 
three years old, when I cahic from the college, I had 
run through my whole course (as they call it), and, 
in truth, without any manner of improvement that I 
can at this time recollect. 

The pleasure I found In the fables in Ovid’s Me- How Mon. 
taraorphosis first gave me a liking to books : for when 
I was about seven or eight years old, I stole fromafoncyto 
^very other pleasure to read them, forasmuch as the 
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language of this book was my mother-tongue, and 
that it was the easiest book I knew, and the most 
adapted to the capacity of my tender years. As to 
I^ncelot of the Lake, Amadis de Gaul, Huon do 
Bourdeaux, and such trumpery, the favourite 
amusements of children, 1 had not so much as heard 
the names of them no more than I yet know the 
contents of them, so strict was the discipline 1 was 
brought up in. I was hereby, however, remiored 
the more indifferent to the study of the other Ics-^ 
sons that were prescribed to me ; and licrc it was my 
singular advantage to have a gentleman of good un- 
derstanding for my preceptor, who dexterously con- 
nived at this and other such deviations from my task. 
For by this means I ran through Virgil’s .(Eneid, Te- 
rence, Plautus, and some Italian comedies, being 
continually allured by the pleasure of the subject ; 
whereas, had he been so nn^vise as to have inter- 
rupted me in this course of my reading, I very be- 
lieve, 1 should have brought nothing aw'ay from the 
college, but a hatred of books, as almost all our 
gentry do. But his conduct in this matter was (piite 
discreet, seeming to take no notice of it ; and by 
permitting me to indulge myself in these books only 
by stealth from any other regular studies, it made 
my appetite for them more eager. The chief things 
my father desired from the endeavours of those to 
wnom he gave the charge of me, were courtesy and 
cofnpliance ; and, to say the truth, my temper had 
no other vice but pusillanimity and sloth. There 
was no danger of Wy doing ill, but of my doing 
nothing. Nobody prognosticated that I should b6 
wicked, but useless ; thty foresaw idleness in my 
nature, but not malice, and I find I have turned out 
accordingly. The complaints my ears are tingled 
with are sucb'ifs these ; he is idle, cold in the offices 
of a %ind, and of a relation, and in the public of- 
fices too particular, . and too scornful: the worst, 
however, of his enemies do not say. Why has he 
not taken such a thing ? Why has he not paid such a 
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debt ? but, Why does he not part with this ? Why 
does he not give that ? And I should take it as a 
favour, that men would expect no works of superero- 
gation but such as tlicse: but they arc unjust to 
exact from me what I do not owe, and with more 
severity than is necessary, they impose upon them- 
selves to pay their own debts. In condemning me 
for this, they cancel the gratification of the act, and 
the gratitude which would be due to me for it : 
whereas the doing a good action ought to be deemed 
of so much the greater value from my hands, by 
reason I never was under obligation to any body for 
a favour. As my fortune is my own, I am the more 
at liberty to dispose of it, as I am of my person the 
more it is my own. Nevertheless, if I was good at 
blazoning my own actions, I could, perhaps, very 
fairly repel these reproaches, and coidd give some to 
understand, that they are not so fnuch offended that 
I do not do enough, as that I am abife to do a great 
deal more than 1 do. Yet, for all this, my mind, at 
the same time, had secret and strong agitations, 
and f()rmcd solid and clear judgments about those 
objects it comprehended, and it alone digested them 
without any help ; and, amongst other things, I do 
really believe it would have been altogether incapa- 
ble of submitting to force and violence. Shall I 
place to this account one faculty of my youth, viz. a 
bold countenance, attended with a smooth tongue, 
and a supple behaviour, applicable to the parts which 
I was to undertake ? For, 

Alter ah undecim turn me vix ceperat annus,* 

I was but just entered into my twelfth year, when 
I played the chief parts in the Latin tragedies of 
Buchanan, Guerent, and Muretus, which are acted 
with great applause in our college at Guienne. In 
this Andreas Goveanus, our principal, as in all other 
branches of his office, was, incomparably the greatest 
principal in France j and I was looked upon as a 

* Virg. Ed. viji. veft 
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masterly actor. This is an exercise which I do not; 
discommend in young people of condition ; and I 
have seen some of our princes, after the example of 
the ancients, perform such exercises, in person, with 
dignity and applause. It was even allowable to per- 
sons of quality in Greece to make a profession of it. 
Artsioni trugico actori ran aperct : hide et genus, ct 
fartuna konesta crant : nec ars, quia nihil iak apud 
Graeos^udori est m deformabat ;* “ He discovered 
“ the afiair to Ariston, a young tragedian, a man of 
good family and fortune, neither of which quali- 
ties were disgraced by his ai't, nothing of this kind 
“ being reckoned a disparagement in Greece.” For 
I have always taxed those with impertinence who 
condemn these recreations, and those persons with 
injustice, who refuse to admit such comedians, as 
were worthy of it, into our capital towns, and who 
grudge the people these public diversions. Well go- 
verned corporations take care to assemble the citi- 
zens, not only for the solemn duties of devotion, but 
also for sports and pastimes. Society and friendshijr 
are augmented by it ; and, besides, they cannot pos- 
sibly be allowed more regular diversions than what 
are performed in the presence of all persons, and in 
tlie sight of the magistrate himself For my part 
too, 1 should think it but right, that the prince 
should sometimes, at hi^ own expense, gratify the 
common people, in tok^< of his paternal aflcction 
aiid goodness j and that, in populous towns, there 
should be theatres erected and set .apart for such en- 
tertainments, were it only to divert them from 
worse and more secret actions. But, to return to 
rny subject, there is notliing like allun’ng the appe- 
tite and affection of the young leaders, otherwise 
tlu^y turn Out only as so many asses laden with 
books, and h»vc their pockets crammed with learn- 
ing to keep by virtue of the lash ; whereas, to act 
rightly, would be not only to lodge it with them, 
but to make them espouse it. 


• Tit. Liv. lib, xxiv. cap. 24 . 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

The Folly of making our Capacity a Standard for 
the Measure of Truth and Error. 

It is riot, periiaps, without reasori, that we as^ 
cribe facility of belief, and easiness of pfenuasiort, 
to simplicity and ignorance; for, I think, I have 
heretofore heard belief compared to an impression 
stamped upon our mind, which, by how much the 
softer and the more flexible it is, the more easily it 
receives any impression. Ut ncccsse est Idncem in 
libra pondcribus impositis, de primis sic afiimuni per- 
spkuis cedere : * “ As one of the scales of a balance 
must be depressed by putting weight irito it, sO 
“ the assent of the mind must of necessity yield to 
things that are evident.” And the more the mind 
is free, and turns upoh an uneven balance, the easier, 
it is weighed down by the first persuasion. This is 
the reason why children, the common people, wo- 
nien, and sick folks, are most liable to be led by the 
ears. But tlieil, On the other hand, it is a silly pre- 
sumption to slight and condemn every thing as false, 
because it does not seem to us likely to be true, 
which is the common failing of such as fancy them-, 
selves wiser than their neighhpurs. I was mj^self 
formerly of that opinion ; and if I heard talk either 
of spirits walkingjj of prognostications of futurity, 
of enchantments, witchcraft, or any other tale which 
1 knew not what to make of; 

Snmflia^ ierfores fhagicoSj miraaddy sagasy 
Noctnrnos lemures^ pottentaque T/iessala rides ff 

Can you in earnest jaugh at all tlie scliemeS 
Of magic terrors^ visionary dreams, 

Portaitotis prodi^es, and imps df hblly^ 

The nightly goblins, and enchanting^ spell ? 

* Cic. Acad. Quacst. lib. iv. (qui inscribitur Lucullus) capj IS!. 
t Hor. lib. ii. Epist. 2, ver. 208, 209. 

VOJL. I. P 
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I pitied the poor people that were imposed upon by 
these fooleries ; and now 1 find that 1 myself was to 
be pitied as much at least as they. Not that expe> 
rience has taught me any thing to supersede my for- 
mer opinions, though 1 have not wanted curiosity ; 
but reason has instructed me, that thus resolutely to 
condemn a thing as false and impossible, is to pre- 
sume to set limits to God’s will, and the power of 
nature, our common mother ; and that it is the most 
^es^us folly in the world to measure cither the one 
or the other by the standard of our shallow capaci- 
ties. If we give the epithets of momtrous and mi- 
raculous to what our reason cannot comprehend, 
how many things of that nature are continually be- 
fore our ^es ? Let us but consider tlirough what 
clouds, and how we are led groping, as it were, in 
the dark, to the knowledge of the things we are 
possessed of, and we shall surely find, that it is ra- 
ther custom than knowledge that makes them ap- 
pear not strange to us : 

• ■ . ■ I. .Jam nemo fessiis salurusque videndi,* 

Suspicere in cceli dignatur huida templa,\ 

Already glutted with the sight, now none, 

Heav’n’s lucid temples deigns to look upon. 

and that if those things were now presented as new 
to us, we should think them equally, or more incrc- 
(fible than any. other : 

Si nunc primim mortalibus adsinl 

Ex improviso, scu sinl oljecla repenii, 

Nil magis his rebus poter at mirabile did, 

Aul minus ante quod auderent fore credere gentes.X 
Were those things suddenly, or by surprise. 

Just now objected, new to piortal eyes ; 

At nothing could they be astonish’d more, 

Nor could have form’d a thought of them before. 

The man who had never seen a river in his whole 


* It is in Lucretius, feisus satiate videndi, satiate being the ab- 
iMive case of the noun substantive satias. 

Lucret. lib. ii. ver. 1037, 1038. | Ib. ver. 1032 to 103^^ 
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life, thought the first he met with to be the oeean ; 
and the things which are the greatest within our 
knowledge, think to be the greatest that nature 
has formed of the kind: 

Scilicet et ftuviwi qui nm maximm, ei est 
Qui non ante aliquem majorem vidit et ingens ; 

Arbor honwqueyidetur, et omnia de gencre omni 
Maxinie quee vidit quisque, hcec ingenlia Jingit.^ 

A little river unto him does seem, 

That bigger never saw, a mighty stream ; 

A tree, a man ; all things seem to his view 
O’ th’ kind the greatest, tliat ne'er greater knew. 

Comuetudine oculorumy assuescunt animi^ ncque 
7nirantury neque requirunt t'ationes earum rerwn^ 
quas semper vident:\ “ Things grow familiar to 
“ men’s minds by being often seen ; so that they 
“ neither admire, nor are inquisitive into, the causes 
“ of them.” It is the novelty, rather than the 
grandeur, of things, that tempts us to inquire into 
their causes. But we are to judge with more reve- 
rence for that infinite power of nature, and with a 
greater acknowledgment of our own ignorance and 
infirmity. How many unlikely things are there tes- 
tified by persons of credit, which, if we cannot ab- 
solutely believe, we ought at least to live in suspense ? 
For to conclude them impossible, is rashly pre- 
suming to pretend to know the utmost bounds of 
possibility. Did we rightly understand the difference 
between things impossible and unusual, and what is 
contrary to the order and course of nature, and con- 
trary to the common opinion of mankind, in not be- 
lieving rashly, nor, on the other hand, being too in- 
credulous, we should observe the rule of Ne quid ni-^ 
mis, enjoined by Chilo.t 

* Lucr. lib. vi. ver. 674 to 677. f Cic. dc Nat. Deor. lib. il. cap. 38. 
«yw', Aristotle in his Rhetoric, lib. xi. cap. 12, and Pliny 
(Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. 32) ascribe this maxing to Chile, as ’l^oes 
Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Thales, lib. i. sect. 41, but he after- 
wards ascribes it to Solon, in his Life of Solon, lib. L sect. 63. It 
has been also attributed to others. See Menage’s Observations on 
Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Thales, lib. i. sect. 41. 
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When we read, in Froissart,* that the count dc Foix 
knew, in Bearn, the defeat of king John, of Castile, 
at Juberoth, in 1385, the day after it happened, and 
the means by which be tells us he came to hear it sic> 
soon, it is enough to make one laugh ; as well as at 
what we arc told in our annals, that pope Honorius, 
on the very day that Philip Au^stus died at Mante, 
performed his funeral obsequies at Home, and com- 
manded the like throughout Italy : for the testimony 
of these authors is not, pcAaps, considerable enough 
to be relied on. But why ? if Plutarch, besides se- 
veral instances of the like kind that he produces from 
antiquity, says, he is assured by certain knowledge 
that, in the time of Doniitian, the news of the battle 
lost by Antonins, many days journey from thence,t 
was published at Romc,t and dispersed throughout 
tlie world, on the same day it was fought ; and if 
Ca»sar was of opinion, that it has often happened that 
the rumour has been antecedent to the e\ cnt j shall 
we not say, that those simple men suffered themselves 
to be deceived with the vulgar^ for not being so clear- 
sighted as we ? Is there any thing more delicate, 
more exact, and more sprightly than Pliny’s judg- 
ment, when he is pleased to give it exercise ? Is 
there any tiling more exempt from vanity ? Setting 
aside his excellent learning, of which I make the 
least account, in which of these two do we surpass 
him ? And yet there is scarce a pretender to learn- 
ing blit will pronounce him a liar, and pretend to 
instruct him in the progress of the works of nature. 

■ When we read, in Bouchet, the miracles performed 
by St. Hilaiy’s relics, away with such stuff! his au- 
thority is not sufficient to restrain us from the liberty 
of contradicting him ; but to condemn all such stories 
jn the lump is, • I tliink, a singular piece of impu- 

* Fronsart, v<dt lii. cap. 17, p. 63, Src. The story is very tedious, 

4 tod perfectly ridiodous. 

' t Above 840 le^es, says Plutarch, in the Life of Paulus 
iEmilius. 

t There is no body in my time, itdds Plutarch, but knows this- 
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dcncc. The great St Austin says, he saw a. blind., 
child recover its sight by the relics ,of St. Gervase, 
and St. Protasius at Milan ;* and a woman at Carr 
tljage cured of ' a cancer, by the sign, of the croas 
made upon her by a woman newly baptised ; that . 
Hesperius,! a ^miliar friend of his, drove away spi- 
rits, that haunted his house, with a little of the e.arth 
of our Lord’s sepulchre ; and that the same earth, 
being afterwards carried to the church, ■ a man af- , 
dieted with the pals^ was there suddenly cured by 
it ; that a woman, in a procession, having touched 
the shrine of St. Stephen with a nosegay, and therp- 
with rubbeil her eyes, recovered her sight, which 
she had been a long time deprived of; not to men- 
tion several other miracles, at which, he says, he 
was himself present. Of wljat shall we accuse him 
and the two holy bishops, Aurelius and Maximin, 
M’hom he appeals to for his vouchers ? Shall it be of 
ignorance, simplicity, . credulity, or of knavciy and 
imposture ? Is there a man in this age so impudent as 
to think himself comparable to them either in virtue 
and piety, or in knWledge, judgment, and capa- 
city ? Qui ut ratiomm nullam afferent, ipsa authori- 
tate me frangerent :t “ Who, though they should 
* offer me no reason, would convince me by their 
“ single authority.” It is a presumption of great 
danger and consequence, besides, the jibsurd temerity 
it is attended withj of contemning what w'e do not 

* Augustm. de Civitate Dei, libu xxiL cap. 8. 

f Montaigne is guilty here of a anidl mistake. St, Austin does 
not ascribe this expulsion of the evil spirits to that small quantity of 
the earth of our Lord^s sepulchrip which Hesperius had in his house ; 
li)r, according to St. Austin, one of his priestsj having, at the. en» 
treaty of Hesperius, repaired to his house, and offered the sacrifice 
of the body of Christ, and having piiayed earnestly to God to put a 
stop to this disturbance, God did so that very instant. As to the 
erirth takeu from the sepulchre of Jesus Christ, Hesperitis kept it, 
suspended in his own bedchamber, to secure hiuj^ from the insults of. 
tW devils,- who had been very mischievous to his slaves and cattle : 
f or though be was protected against the evil spirits by this earth, 

{ts influence did not extend to the rest of his family. 

X Cic, Tusc, Quaest. Ub..i, cap, 21, 
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comprehend ; for after that, according to your fine 
imderstanding, you have settled the limits of truth 
and falsehood, and it should happen that you are un- 
der a necessity of believing stranger things than those 
you deny, you are actually obliged to recede from 
the limits you have established. Now what I think 
so much disquiets our consciences in our commotions 
on the score of religion, is the catnolics* dispensation 
df their creed ; they fancy they act with moderation 
and , understanding, when they give up to <hcir ad- 
versaries any of the articles that arc controverted ; 
but, besides tliat they do not discern of .’hi.t advan- 
tage It is to their adversaries to begin to ;ld to 
them, and to retire, and how much this anim.at tlic 
adversaries to follow the blow ; those articles whic!. 
Aey chose as the most indifferent, are sometimes 
very important. We are either totally to submit to 
the authority of our ecclesiastical pftlity, or be en- 
tirely exempted from it. It is not for us to deter- 
mine' what share of obedience we are to nay to it j 
and, moreover, this I can say, as having myself for- 
merly made trid of it, that, having used the libcity 
of choosing particulmly for myself^ being indifierent 
as to certain points of the discipline of our church, 
which to me seemed to have an aspect more vain, or 
more strange, coming after to discourse the matter 
with some men of learning, I found that those very 
things had a substantial and vety solid basis ; and 
that it is nothing but brutality and ignorance which 
mskes us receive them with less reverence than the 
rrat, Why do not we recollect what contradiction 
we find in our own opinions i How many things were 
articles of faith yesterday, which to-day we freat as 
no other than fables? y ain-gloiy an4 curiosity arc 
the torments of our mind. This last prompts us to 
dive into affairs with which we have no concern, 
while the formw forbids us to le?ive any thing unde- 

llenninedandtundeddeth 
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CHAPTER XXVIi; 

Of Friendship. 

Having observed in what manner a painter, who 
serves me, disposed of his workmanship, 1 had a fancy 
to imitate ^im. He chooses the fairest part and the 
middle . wall - partition, wherein he places a 
piotnr wliich he has finished, with the utmost care 
at I ’ a'-t- <wid he fills up the void spaces that are about 
It, 'i ,1;,. otesque figures, which are fanciful strokes of 

t ^nc’’ ''’’thout any beauty but what they derive 
.'in iheu j,ricty and oddness. And in truth, what 
ai C Jn-.'O essays of mine but grotesques, and mon- 
strous pieces of patch-work put togetiier without 
ce’-’.ti' figure, or any order, connection, or pro- 
'Ml' .n but what is accidental ? As the mermaid, 

tt in piscem mulier fomiosa supeme.* 

W ■«. a fair woman’s face above doth show, 

Flit in a fish’s tail doth end hclow. 

In the latter part i go hand in hand with my pain- 
ter, but fall very short of him in the former and the 
better part, for I have not sp much skill as to pretend 
to give a fine picture executed according to art. 
I have, therefore, thought fit to borrow one from 
Stephen de Boetius,t which will be an honour to all 
the rest of this work. It is a discourse, which he 
has entitled La Servitude Volontaire, “ Voluntary 
“ Slavery but some, who did not know what he 
intended by that title, have since very properly 
given it another, viz. Contre Un,X It is a piece, 

* Hor. de Arte Poetica, ver. 4. 

f Yet it is not here, and why Montaigne has not inserted it^'he 
tells us at the end of this chapter. ^ 

:|: This, if 1 am not mistaken, means a discourse against mo« 
narchy or government by one p^on alone, agreeah^ to wliat 
Montaigne says, at the end of this chapter, That if Boetius couUf ' 
have made his optioDi he would rather have been born at Venice, 
than at Sarlat. 
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which he wrote in his younger years, by way of 
essay, for the honour of liberty ag^^ist tyrants. It 
has passed through the hands of men of the best un- 
derstanding, with veiy great recommendations, as it 
liighly deserved, for it is elegantly written, and 
full as any thing can be on the subject. Yet it may 
truly be said, mat he was capdble of a better per- 
formarice ; and if in that riper age, wherein I had the 
happiness to be acquainted with him, he had entered 
upon ap .undertaking like this of mine, to commit 
his fenciqs to writing, wc should have seen many un- 
common i things, and such as w'ould have gone very 
near to have rivalled the best writings of the an- 
cients: for in this branch of natural endowments 
especially, I know no man comparable to him. But 
we have nothing of his left, save only this tract (and 
that even by chance, for I believe he never saw it 
after he let it go out of his hands) ; and some me- 
moirs concerning that edict of January,* made 
famous by our civil wars, which perhaps may find a 
place el^ewliere. Tliis is a,ll that I have been able to 
recover of what he has left behind-him (though with 
such an aflPectionate remembrance on his death bed,t 
he did, by his wil|, b^^ath his library and pa[)ers 
to me), except the Jittle? Volume of his works, which 
I committed to the press ; t and to which I am par- 
ticularly obliged, because it was the introduction of 
our first acquaintance ; for it had been showm to mo, 
long Before I knew his person, and as it gave me the 
first knowledge of his name, it consequently laid the 
foundation of that fidendsbip, which we* mutually cul- 
tivated so long as k^leased G(^ to-^spare his life ; 
a friendship so epipe, and;<ioj]^ect, that certainly, 
theli^ is hardly to Jbe found iw 'story, nor is there 
the Icifet trape’Bf it to l^jieen in fee practice of the 

^ It was issued in 15(12, in the reign of Charles IX. yet a minor. 

f See the discoiir^ upon tltt^ deatli of Stephen de la Boetius^ 
C^iposed and published at the end of this edition. 

J Printed at Pltfris by Frederick Morel in 1571. 1 shall spcajk of 
it more particularly in another place* 
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modems. Indeed there must be such a concurrency 
of circumstances to the perfeoting of such a friend-r 
ship, that it is very much if fortune brings it to pass 
once in three yeai’s. 

< There is nothing to which nature seems to have Fri'nJ- 
more inclined us than society j and Aristotle says,^"|’,i!iJ^py 
that the good legislators were more tender of faieud-™^^^ 
ship than of justice. Nowtlus is the utmost point sS”." 
of the perfection of society : for generally all those 
friendships that are createtl and cultivated by plea- 
sure, profit, public Of private necessity, ai*e so 
much the less amiable and generous, and'io much 
the less friendships, as they have another motive and 
design, and consequence, than pure friendship itself. 

Neither are those four ancient kinds, vi 2 . natural, Friend- 
social, hospitable, and venerean, either separately 
or jointly correspondent with, or do they constitute prop"iy 
true friendship. That of children to parents is ra- to,I?8o«s 
ther respect; fricndsli^ being nourished by a com- “f 
munication whicii cannot be formed between them,tingiisM 
by reason of the too great disparity of age, and ****"' 
would perhaps violate the obligations of nature ; for 
neither are all the sccref^thoughts of the parents 
communicable to their cliil(fe^» for fear of creating 
an unsuitable familiarity between them; nor could 
admonitions and correctimis, one of the principal 
offices of friendship, be exercised by children to their 
parents. There are some countries, where it is the 
custom for children to kill their fathers ; and others, 
where the Withers ^11 their children, to avoid their 
being an impediinent to their designs ; and naturally 
the hopes of tlfo one are founded in the destruction 
of the other. Thei*b*' Im^’c beSd^;philosophcrs who 
have despised this*^ Sf nature;* witness Aristippus, 
who, when he wal scriousj^told of the affocipim he 
owed to bis children, as tfiey were descended from 
Ids loins, fell a-spitting, and said, tliat als% came 
from him, and that we liketvise br<jd lice and worms: 

■*? . ’ 

* piog. Lacrt. in the Lift? Aristippus, lib. ii* ject. 81 . 
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witness another, w'hom Plutarch endeavoured to 
reconcile with his brother ; I make never the more 
account df him, said he, for coming out of the same 
hole.* This word Brother, is indeed a fine sound- 
ing, and a most affectionate name ; and for this rea- 
son, Boetius "and I styled ourselves brothers;! but 
the jumble of interest, the division of estates, and 
the necessity that the wealth of the one must be the 
impoverishment of the other, wonderfully dissolve 
and relax this fraternal cement. When brothers 
seek their way to preferment by the same path or 
channely.it is hardly possible but they must often 
jostle and hinder one another. Moreover, why is it 
necessary that the correspondence and relation, 
which creates such true and perfect friendship, should 
be found in kindred ? The father and the son may 
happen to be of a quite contrary disposition, and so 
may brothers. ITiis is my son : this is my father, 
but he is passionate, a knave,^or a fhol. And then, 
the more those friendships are required of us by law 
and the obligations of nature, so much the less is 
there in them of our own choice arid voluntary free- 
dom ; and, indeed, our free will has no production 
more properly its own, than that of affection and 
friendship. Not tha^ I have not myself experienced 
all that is possible in this respect, has'ing had the best 
of fathers, who was also the most indulgent even to 
extreme old age, and descended of a family, for 
many generations famous and exemplary for this bro- 
therly concord : 

Ei ipse 

Notus in fratres animi phtemi.X 

* In Plutarch’s Trratise of Brotlierly Love, ch. 4. 
f That is to say, tliat according to the usage established in Mon- 
taigne’s thne, they me one another the style of brothers, as it was 
to be tli^ token and 'pledge of the friendship whidi they had con- 
tracted. And i^n thfeame priifbiples. Mademoiselle de Gourvay, 
styled herself Montaifn>e’s daughter, and not because Montaigne 
married her mother, as I have heard it affirmed in good company, 
t Hor»Bb..ji.Ode2. ^ ^ 
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And I myself was known to prove 
A father in fraternal love. 

As for the love we bear to women, though it arises 
from our own choice, we are not to bring it iiijo 
comparison, or rank it with the others. Its fire, I 
confess, 

CNeqve enim est Dea nescia nostri 
Qu(je dukem ciiris mhcet amaritiem? 

Nor is my goddess ign’rant what I am, 

Who pleasing anguish mixes with my flame.) 

is more active, more eager and sharper ; but withal 
it is more precipitant and fickle, wavering and vari< 
able ; a fever subject to paroxysms and intermission, 
that is confined to only one corner of our fabric ; 
whereas in iHendship it is one general and universal 
heat, but temperate and equal ; a heat that is con- 
stant and settled, all easy and smooth, without any 
particle that is rough and poignant. Moreover, in 
love there is nothing more than a frantic derire of 
what flies from us : 

Com sesftK la lepre il caedatore 

Al freSldo, al caldop alia inantagna, al litlot 

Ne piu Vestma pot, che presa vede, 

El sol dielro d chijugge affretta il piede.f 

Like hunters tlmt the flying hare pursue 

O’er hills and dale, through beat and morning dew ; 

Wliich being caugiit, the quarry they despise, 

Being only pleas’d in following that wliich flies. 

As soon as . ever love has contracted articles of 
amity, that is to say, as sooh as there is a concur- 
rence of desires,' it languishes and vanishes, for frui- 
tion destroys it, as having only a carnal appetite, and 
such a one as is subject to satiely. -tFriendship/on 
the contrary, is enjoyed in proportion as it is desired, 
and it only grow.s up, thrives and increases by^enjoy- 
ment, as being of itself spiritual, and the som is re- 
fined by the 'very' practice of it. With this perfect 

* Catullus, Ep. C6. 


I Ariosto, cant. x.stani^ 7. 
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fi-icndship, I- cannot deny but those wavering affec- 
tions have formerly found some place in my breast, 
npf to say a word of my friend Boetius, who con- 
fesses but too much of it in his verses. Consequently 
Wh these passions have taken possession of me, but 
so tliat I knew the one from the other, and never set 
them on a par, the first soaring aloft with majesty, 
and looking down with disdain on the lat^ter, stretch- 
ing its pinions far below it. 

to.marriage, besides its being a covenant, the 
' entrance into wdiich is altogether free, but tlie con- 
contract, ^inuance in it forced and compulsory, and liaving 
another dependence than on that of our own free 
will, and it being also a contract commonly made 
for other ends; there arc a thousand intricacies in it 
to unravel, enough to break the thread, and inter- 
rupt the current of a lively affection; whereas in 
friendship there is no commerce or transaction, but 
within itself. 

^foreover, to say the truth, the ordinary talent of 
t^bT^nca- women is not such as is sufficient to keep up that cor* 
paiiieof respondence and communication, which are neces- 
fficndjiip. sary tor cnltivating tins sacred tic ; nor do they seem 
to be endued with that constancy of mind, to bear 
the constraint of so hard and durable a knot. C’ould 
there really be such a free and voluntary familiarity 
contracted, where not only the soul might ha\ e this 
entire fruition, but the body also share in the alliance, 
and the whole man be engaged in it, it is certain that 
thfe friendship would be more entire and comjiletc ; 
but there is no instance that this sex ever yet attained 
to such perfection, and by the ancient schools it is 
denied it ever can. 

Fr';nd,iiiii 'fhc othfir Grecian licence is justly abhorred by 
“urerwly moralists, which, however, for having according 
their practice so necessary a disparity of age, and 
Orerks. “difference of offices between the lov^, bears no 
fai'gner* tnorc proportion than the other tfrthe '^rfect nuiou 
opinion nfand harmony that is here required. Qi/fr cst enim 
isi^ amr mucitia ? Vur mqtte deformtm a<lolcsn 
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ctntetn (juhqiiam amat^ neque fomosim senenl?* 
“ For what means this love of* friendship ? How 
“ comes it to pass that nobody loves a deformed 
youth, nor a handsome old man ?” Neither do I 
conceive that the picture which the academy gives 
of it, will be a contradiction to my assertion, tliaf 
the first fur}^ inspired by the son of Venus into the 
heart of the lover, upon the sight of blooming youth, 
to which they allow all the insolent and passionate 
efforts that an immoderate ardour can produce, was 
singly founded on external beauty, the false image 
of corporeal generation ; for it could not be found 
on the mind which was yet undiscoverable, being but 
now springing forth, and not of maturity to blossom : 
which fury, if it seized upon a mean spirit, the object 
of its pursuit were riches, presents, preferments, and 
such sorry goods, as they by no means approve ; but 
if this fury fell upon a more* generous soul, the means 
used wei'c also generous, such as philosophical in- 
structions, precepts to revere religion, to obey tlie 
laws, to die for the good of one’s countiy, to gi\'e 
instances of valour, prudence, and justice ; the lover 
studying to render himself agreeable by the grace 
and beauty of his mind, that of his body being long 
ago decayed, and hoping by this mental society to 
establish a more firm and lasting contract. When 
this courtship had its effect in its due season (for 
what they do not require in the lover, namely, that 
he should take time and use discretion in his court- 
ship, they strictly require injthc person loved ; fbr- 
,asmuch as he is under a necessity to judge of internal 
beauty, difficult to know and discover), then there 
sprung up in the person beloved a desire of spiritual 
conception, by the intervention of a spiritual beauty. 
This was the principal: th^ corporeal, accidental, 
and second causes, are all the reverse or wrong side 
of the lover. For this reason they prefer the person 
loved, prove that the gods do the same, and highly 


* Cic. Tttsc. Quwst Ub. hr. caj*. 33, 
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blame the poet iEschylus, for having, in the amours 
of Achilles and Patroclus, given the lover’s part to 
Achilles, who was in the first flower and pubescency 
of j^ouA, and the handsomest of all tne Greeks. 
This general familiarity being once settled, supposing 
its most worthy proof to be predominant and to per- 
form its proper oifices, they say, tliat fi'om thence 
great benefit accrued,, both to private persons and the 
public ; that it was the strength of those countries, 
which admitted the practice of it ; and the chief de- 
fence of justice and liberty. Witness the salutiferous 
amours of Harmodius and Aristogiton. They there- 
fore call it sacred and divine, and think that it has 
no enemy but the violence of tyrants, and the 
cowardice of the common people. In short, all that 
can be allowed in favour of the academy, is to say, 
that it was an amour which terminated in friendship; 
and this alfo agrees well enough with the stoical de- 
finition of love. Amorem conatum esse amicitice faci- 
. endee ex pukhritudinis speck;* “ That love is an 
endeavour of contracting Mendship by the splen- 
“ dour of beauty.” 

Tie com- I return to my definition of a species of friendship 
frieXiip juster and more uniform than what has been 
ciiaracier- mentioned. Omnhio amicitke, corroboratisjam con- 
firmatis ingeniisi et atatihus, judicandee sunt A 
“ There is no judging of friendship till the persons 
“ are arrived to the maturity of years and under- 
“ standing.” As for the rest, what we commonly 
caU friends and friendship are but acquaintances con- 
tracted, either occasionally or for some advantage, 
by means of which there happens an agreement of 
our minds : but in the friendship I am treating o^ 
our souls mingle land interweave themselves one with 
another so universally, that there is no more sign of 
the cement, by which they were first joined together. 
If 1 am pressm to give a reason why I loved mm, I 
find it canilot be expressed otherwise than by saying, 

^ * Cic. Tiac. Quasi. lib. it. cs^. 34. f Cic. ile Amicitio, 20. 
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** Because it was he : because it was 1.” There was 
I know not what unaccountable power, of destiny 
that brought about this union, beyond all that I can 
say in general or particular. We sought for, before 
we saw, each other by the characters we heard one 
of another, which wrought more upon our affections 
than, in reason, mere reports should do. *1 think, 
by some secret appointment of heaven, we loved to 
hear each other named. At our first meeting, which 
was accidental at a city feast, we were all at once so 
taken with each other, so well acquainted, and so 
mutually obliging, that from thence-forward nothing 
was so dear to us as the one to the other. He wrote 
an excellent Latin satire, which is published, where- 
in he excuses and accounts for the suddenness of our 
acquaintance, and its being so soon brought to ma- 
turity.* He said, that it being like to have so short 
a continuance, as it was contracted so late in life 
(for we were both full grown men, and he the oldest 
by a year or two), there was no time to lose ; nor was 
it to be regulated b^ the pattern of those effeminate 
and formal friendships, that require so many precau- 
tions of a long preliminary conversation. 

This is no other idea than that of itself, and can The quin, 
have no relation but to itself. It is not one parti- 
cular consideration, nor two, nor three, nor four, ship, 
nor a thousand. It is 1 know not what quintessence 
of all this mixture, which, having engrossed my 
whole will, carried it to be plunged and absorbed in 
his ; and which, having engrossed all his will, brought 
it back with the like appetite and concurrence, to 
be plunged and absorbed in mine. I may truly say 
absorbed, having reserved nothing to ourselves that 
was our own, or that was either his'or mkie. When 
Laelius, in presence of the Roman consuls (who, 
after they had condemned Tiberius Gracchus, prose- 
cuted all tliose who had held a conespondence with 

• See Plutarch in the life of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus, chap. 

6, Valer. Max. lib. iv. cap. 7, in jBxempIis Komanis, sect.,!. 
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him), came to ask Caius Blosius, who was his chief 
friend, “.What he would have done for him ?” And 
that he made answer, “ Every thing.” “ How ! 
“ every thing !” continued he : “ And what if he 
had commanded thee to set fire to our temples ?” 
“ He W'Oiild never have laid that command on me,” 
replied ‘Blosius : “ But what if he had ?” said Lmlius : 
“ Why, if he had,” said the other, “ I would have 
“ obeyed' him.” If he was so perfect a friend to 
Gracchus as history reports him to have been, he 
Was Under no necessity of oftending the consuls by 
inich a bold confession as the last, and might still have 
retained the assurance he had of Gracchus’s good 
will. Nevertheless they who accuse this as a sedU 
tious answer, do not well understand tliis mysteiy, 
■nor Suppose what is a fact ; that he was now master 
(of Gracchus’s will, both by the power of a friend, 
and the knoW'ledge he had of the man. They were 
more friends than citizens, and more friends to one 
another than either friends or -enemies to their coun- 
try, or than friends to ambition and disturbance< 
‘Having absolutely resigned themselves to one another, 
each perfectly held the reins of the other’s inclina- 
tion, which also they governed by virtue, and guided 
by reason (without which it were altogether impos- 
sible to draw in tlie harness). B^osius’s answer was 
such as it ought to have been. If cither acted hand 
over head, they ■were not friends according to my 
notion, either one to the other, or to their own dear 
selves. As for the rest, this answer carries no worse 
sound than mine would do, if anyone should ask me, 
if my will commanded me to kill my daughter, would 
I kill her ?, and I should make answer that I would ; 
for this#krries no evidence of consent to do it 
Because I do not in the least suspect my own will, 
and as little that of such a fiiend. It is not in the 
potter of all the arguments in the world to di^osseas 
me of the certainty I have of tire intentions and opi- 
nions of my friends ; nay, no one action of bis, what 
&ge soever it might bear', could be represented to 
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me, of which I could not immediately discover the 
motive. Our souls have kept so even a pace toge- 
ther, and we have with such a fervent adection laid 
open the very bottom of our hearts to one another’s 
view, that I not only know his as well as I do ray 
own, but should certainly much rather trust my in- 
terest with him than with myselfl 
Let no one therefore rank other common friend- The Men of 
ships with such a one as this. ‘ Of those I have had“™^™j 
as much experience as any one, and of the most per- " " ° 
feet too of their kind ; but I am not for conlbiinding 
the rides of tlie one with the other, which whoevey 
were guilty of, would lind himself deceived. In 
those other ordinary, friendships, a man must act 
with great prudence, precaution, and circumspec- 
tion, the knot of such friendships being not so strong 
that a man cah be sure it will not slip : “ Love him,” 
said Chilon,* “ as if you were one day p) hate him ; 

and hate him as if you were one day to love him.” 

Tliis precept, though ^ abominable in the sovereign 
friendship 1 am treating of, is of sertnee in the prac- 
tice of the ordinary common friendships, to \vhic};r 
may most justly be applied an exclamation often used 
by Aristotle, t viz. n ?iAu:, Mslf phoi, “ O my friends! 

“ there is no friend !” 

Jn this sublime stale of friendship, so hearty is the Amongst 
conctirrcncc of our wills, that tlie offices and bene- fh'o^'IVre 
fits, which are the support of the inferior class of 
friendships, do not deserve ,^o much as to be men- 
tioned here ; for in the very same manner as the 
friendship I bear to myself receives no increase, 

f! 

' ; i 

* In Aulus Gellius, lib. i. cap. 3. Diogenes Laertius, in the life of 
Bias, attributes this saying to that wise luan, lib. i. sect, 7, as Aristo- 
tle had done before, in his Rhetoric, lib. ii. cap. 1 3, wc r<'ad 
the second article, viz. “ That a man should be hated, as if some 
“ day hereafter he sliould be loved;” which is not in Diogenes La* 
ertius. As to tine fct article, ‘‘ That a man should only be loved 
as if he were so|iie day to be hated.” Cicero says, that he can- 
not imagine such an expression came from Bias, one of the seven 
wise men. De Amidtise, cap. ^6. 
t Diogenes Laertius, in. the Life o^Aristotle,Ub^v. sectv.^L 
VOL, L Q 
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whatever I relieve toyself withal in a case of i|ccest' 
sity (say the Stoics what tliey will), and as I do not 
find myself obliged to myself, for the service I cJo 
to myself: so the union of such friends being truly 
perfect, makes them insensible of such obligations, 
and causes them to loath and baiiish from their con- 
versation the words l)enefit, obligation, acknowledg- 
ment, entteaty, thanks, and the like terms of dis- 
tinction and difference. Every thing being in effect 
common between tlicra; as tlmughts, judgments, 
e;t#es, wives, children, honour, and life, apd their 
agreement being as entire as if it was but one soul in 
two bodies, they cannot be said, according to 
Aristotle’s very proper dpjfinition,* cither to lend or 
give any thing to, one sa^her. This is the very 
reason why the legislators, “to honour niai’riage with 
some imaginary resemblance of thft'^divinc union, 
prohibit all gifts between Ijhe husba)id and wife, by 
which they would have it inferred, that all they both 
had, ought to be the property of each ; and that 
they have imthing of which to make a separate di\i- 
■dend. > 

fr '*7hi'* friendship of which I treat, the one 

iiwgiveHs could givc to thc otlici', he, who receives the favour, 
‘® would tliereby lay his companion under thc obliga- 
*«)ver. tion ; for each of them 'Seeking above alt things to 
be useful to one another, he that funiishes the mat- 
ter and the occasion, is the liberal man, in giving his 
fnend the satisfaction li^doing that for him which he 
most desires,!, When the philosopher, Diogenes, 

. wanted mmiey, he said, “ that he re-demanded it ef 
“ his frieiulsj* and not demanded it.”t And to let 
you see a full prooi of this ))ractice, I will here re- 
late an .instance of it in ancient bistoiy, which is 
very singular. Eudamidas, a Corinthian, who was a 
. poor man, had two friends who were wealthy, viz. 
,f Charixenua a Syconian, and Arctheus a (k>rinthian, to 

, * Diog. Laer. in thc 1^ of Aristotle, lib, v. sect. 20. 

I Dktg. Laer. in the CKe’ of Diogenes the Cynic, lib. vi. sect. 46. 
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Vh(*m, on his death-bed, he lefVth^se legacies by his 
last will and testament, viz»* “ I leave it to Aretheus 
“ to keep my mother, and to maintain her in her^jld 
“ age ; to Charixenus to provide a husband for my 

daughter, and to give her as good a portion as he 
“ can, and in case one of these friends happens to 
“ die, I substitute the survivor in his place.” They 
who first saw this will, made ^lemselves vei\y merry • 
with it, but his executors, being made acquainted 
with it, accepted of the trust with a particular 
pleasure : and one of them, viz. Charixenus, dying 
within five days after, Aretheus, on whom the charge 
of both thereby devolved, took special care of the 
mother, a^id, of five talents, which he had in the 
bank, he gave two an%a^half in marriage with an 
only daughte^,j|ie had of his own, and the other two 
and a half in marriage w'itli the daughter of £uda- 
midas, whose nuptials were both solemnized on the 
•same da3% 

This instance is very full to the point, were it not p^rfcci 
for one objection, viz. the number of friends. For 
the perfect frieu^hip whereof I am speaking is in- bie. 
divisible. Each of the two gives himself up so en- 
tirely to his friend, that he has nothing left to dis- 
pose of elsewhere ; on the contrary, he is sorry that 
he is not double, treble, or quadruple, and that he 
has not a plurality of souls and or wills, to confer 
them all upon this subject. 

As for t le ordinary frictilliiups, they are divisible. The orfi. 
One may love the beauty of this, the courtesy 
that person, the liberality of a third, tiic paternal 
affection of one, the brotherly |pve of another, and so t^l y^. 
of the rest ; but as for this friendship wliich engrosses »»“» 
the whole, soul, and governs it nith absolute sway, it 
is impossible it should be twofold. If two at the 
same time should call on you for help, to W'hich of 
them would you run ? If they desired contrary offices 

* Tills instance is taken from a Dialogue of Lucian entitkd 
Toxaris. 
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of 3 'Ou, how would you order it ? Should the* orid 
charge you with the keeping of a secret, which it 
was proper they both should know, how would you 
come off? 

A ringniar Thc friendship which is of the singular and 
frkiEp, sovereign kind, dissolves all other obligations. The 
liiBviWes ’ secret, which I have sworn not to reveal to another, I 
oiliigi." n^ay without perjury communicate to him who is not 
tiuDb. another, but myself. It is miraculous enough for a 
man to double himself, but they who talk of trebling 
themselves know not what they say. Nothing is ex- 
treme that has its like ; and whoever supposes, that 
of two persons, I love one as much as the other, and 
that they mutually love another, and love me as 
much as I hn e them, he multiplies into a fraternity, 
the greatest and most single of units, of which one 
alone is also thc rarest thing in the w'orld to find. 
The remaining part of this story agrees very well with 
what I was saying ; for Eudamidas, as a grace and 
favour to his friends, employs them in his necessity, 
and leaves them heirs to this liberality of his, which 
consists in giving them an opportunity of doing him 
a good office. And, without doubt, thc ymwer of 
friendship is more eminently apparent in this action 
of his, than in that of Aretheus. In fine, these are 
effects not to be imagined by f.uch as have not had 
experience of them, and therefore I highly honour 
tlie answer of thcyouu|^soldicr to Cyrus, who, when 
he asked him what he* would take for a horse, with 
which he hdd just won the prize at a race, artd 
whether he would exchange him for a kingdom ? 
“ No, truly. Sir,'” j^id he, “ but I would freely part 
*‘*'with Itim to gain a friend, could I find a man 
“ worthy of such a relation.”.* He w'as right enough 
in saying, “ could 1 find,” for though it is an easy 
matter to find persons qualified for a superficial ac- 
quaintance, yet, in such a league of friendship as 
jthis, .wherein the negotiation is carried on from the 


* Cyropjedia, lib. viii. cap. 3,. sect. 11, 12. 
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vety bottom of the heart, without any reserve^ it is 
requisite that all the springs and movements of it 
should be clear and perfectly sure. 

In confederacies which hold but by one end, orwimfisne. 
have but one point to serve, there needs nothing 
more than to make provision for the imperfections tics, 
which particularly concern that end. It can be of 
no moment what religion my phy.sician is of, or my 
lawyer, this being a consideration quite foreign to 
the offices of friendship, which they owe me. 

1 am altogether as indifferent in regard to my do- And in do- 
mestic acquaintance with my servants : I am not so 
inquisitive to know whether ray footman be chaste, ‘ancf. 
as whether he be diligent ; and am not so much 
in fear that my chairman is a gamester, as that'he is 
weak ; or my cook a swearer, as that he is ignorant. 

1 do not take upon me to dictate what others should 
do ; there are enough that are guilty of this. I 
only give an account of what I do in my own 
house : 

Miki sic iisus est ; Tibi ut opus est facto, face.* 

Tills has my practice been; but thou may’st do. 

What interest or pleasure prompts thee to. 

In table-talk, I prefer the merry man before the 
Mise one ; in bed, beauty before goodness ; and in 
common conversation, the most able speaker, even 
though he docs not always mean what he says ; and 
so of other things. If he^at was found riding on 
a hobby-horse, t at play with his children, desired the 
man, who surprised him at it, to say nothing ol‘ the 
matter till he came to beafktl^r himself^ imagining, 
that the passion of fondness, which would then arise 
in his soul, would render him a more proper judge of 
such an action ; so I would wish to be read by shell 
as have had experience of what I .say ; but knowing 


* Terence Hcaut act 1, scene l, ver. 2S. ■ 

f It was Agesilaus who was found thus playing with his childi’cn. 
Plutarch in the Life of Agesiluus, cap. 9. ,, * 
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how different such friendship is from the way of the 
world, and how hard it is to be found, I do not ex- 
pect to meet with any person qualified to be a judge 
of the thing. For even those discdlirses, left us on 
this subject by the ancients, are flat and languid, ac- 
cording to my notion of the matter. And in this 
point the effects surpass the precepts of philosophy : 

pgo conlvler'm juaivdo sattus amko* 

I know no pleasure that gan health attepd. 

Equal to that of a hicetious friend, 

Menander pronounced that . man happy who had 
the good fortune to meet with the shadow of a 
friend ;t and indeed he had good reason for saying 
so, if he spoke by experience. For, in truth, if I 
compare all the rest of my life, though, God be 
thanked, I have always lived easy and pleasant, and 
(excepting the loss of such a fr iend) exempt from 
any grievous affliction, and in g^eat tranquillity of 
mind, having been contented vrlth my natural and 
original conveniences, without being solicitous for 
others, if I compare it all, I say, to those four years 
that I had the enjoyment of the sweet conversation 
of this excellent man, it is all but smoke, and one 
dark tedious night. From the day that I lost him 

' Qiifm temper ncerhm, 

Semper honoralum voluisth) haielo.l 

Which, sincK ’ik lieav'h’s decree, thougli too severe, 

I shall lament, hut ever shall revere. 

I have only languished in life, and the very pleasures 
that.present themselVes to me, instead of comforting 
me, double my affliction for tlie loss of him. We 
wdre half sharers in every thing ; and, methiiiks, by 
outliving him, I defiiau(l him of his share : 

* Hor. Ub^. gat. 5, ver. 44^*^' , 
f Platarcb, in hig Tract Btotherly Love, cap. 3. 
j Virg. jEneicl, lib. v. 50. 
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Nec ^ jus esse ulla me volnpiate hie fmi 
Detrevij tantispir dam ille alest^ mem particeps.f 

No pleasing thought shall e’er my soul employ, 

While he is absent who was all my joy. 

I was actually so constituted, and so accustomed to 
be his second part at all times and places, that, 
mctliinks, I have but one half of myself left : 

jih ! te mece si partem animee rapil 
Matnrior vis^ quid rnoror altera^ 

Nec charm eeque, me super.stes 
Integer P Ilk dies uiramque 
Ducet ruinam^X 

Slioukl you, alas ! be snatch’d away, 

Wherefore, ah ! wherefore should 1 slay : 

My comfort lost, myself not whole, 

And but possessing half my soul ! 

One &tal day shall seize on botli. 

There is no action or imagination of mine wlicrein I 
do not miss him, as much as if he had been really 
created for me ; fof as he infinitely surpassed me in 
virtue, and every other accomplishment, he also did 
the same in the duties of friendship : 

Quis desiderio sit pwlor, aiit modus 
Tam cliari capitis P^ 

Why should we stop the flowing tear ? 

Why blush to weep for one s6 dear ? 

0 miscro, f rater ademple^ rnihi ! 

Omnia tecum una pei immt mudid nostra^ 

Quee tuns in vitUy duleis mehatamor, 

Tu tneQf tu moriens jreghti commoda^ 

Tecum una tota est nostra septilia anima. 

Cujus ego interitu tota de mente fiigavi 
Ihec siudia, atque omnes delkias animu 
Alloquor P audimv nunquam tua verha loquentem P 
Nunquam ego te vita, frater amabilior, 

Aspiciam postTiac ? at certe semper amaloJ^ 

* Montaigne has here made some little variation in Terence’s 
words, for the sake of applying thena to his subject, 
f Terence Heaut act 1, scene 1, ven 97, 98. 

X Hor. lib. ii. ode xvii. ver. 5, &c. 
j Hor. lib. i. ode xxiv. ver. 1, 2. 

!l Catullus, eclogUelxvi. ver. 20—26. Eclog.lxiii.ver. 9, 10, 11. 
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All 1 lirctlicr, wliat a life did 1 commcncr, 

From tliat sad day witcn thou wiist snatch’d from hence I 
Fliosc joys arc vanisli’d which my heart once knew, 

W hei) in sweet converse all our niomcntf flew : 

-With thee de|mrtiiifr, iny good fortune fled, 

And all my soul is lifeless sinee tliou’rt dead. 

Tlie Muses at thy fun’ral I forsook, 

And .of all joy iny leaye for ever took. 

Dearer than life ! am I so wretched then, 

Never to hear or speak to thee again ? 

Nor see those lips, now frozen up by death ? 

Yet I will iove thee to iiiy latest nreath 1 

But let US hear a little what this lad of sixteen 
years of age stiys ; “ Having discovered that those 
“ memoirs, upon the famous edict of .lanuaiy (men- 
“ tinned towards the beginning of this chapter), arc 
“ already printed, and with a bad design, by some, 
“ who make it their business to molest and to snbr 
“ vert the state of our government, not caring 
“ whether they amend it or no, and that they 
“ have publislied it in a 'miscellany of other pieces 
“ of their own writing, 1 desisted from my design 
“ of inserting it licre. And to the end that tlie 
“ memory of the author may not siifler witii such as 
“ were not intimate enough vvilli him to have a 
“ thorough knowledge of his opinions and his per- 
“ fbrmances, I hereby give him to understand, that. 
“ this subject was treated by him in his youth, and 
“ that only by way of^exercising bis genius, it being 
“ a common subject that has been canvassed by 
“ writers in a thousand places. I make no doubt 
“ but be himself believed what he writ, being so 
“ very conscientious that he would not be gujlty of 
“ telling a lie, e\ en in jest ; and 1 know, moreover, 
“ that if it had been put to his choice, that he had 
“ rather have been bdrti at Venice than at Scarlac, 
and he had reason. But he had another nmxim 
deeply imp’rinted in Jiis mind, very religiously to 
“ obey and submit to pe laws under which he was 
“ born. There never was a better subject, nor a 
'i‘ greater well-wislicr to the tranquillity of his 
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“ country, nor one that more opposed the com- 
motions and innovations of’ the time he lived in, 
“ so that he would much rather have employed his 
“ talents to suppress them, than to have inflamed 
them more ; for he had a mind formed after the 
model of otlier times than these. Now, in ex- 
“ change for this serious piece, I will present you 
with another that is mote gay and airy, written by 
the same hand, at tlie same age.” 


CHAPTER XXVni. 

A Lclter lo Madam de Grammont, Countess of 
Gidsscn, zvit/i ticcntij-niiu' Sonne Is. 

JVXaDAM, I offer your ladyship nothing of mine, 
cither because it is already yours, or because I find 
nothing of my writing worthy of you : but I was 
desirous that these verses, into what part of the 
world soever they travel, may carry your name in 
the front, fiir the honour that will accrue to them, 
by having the great Corisanda de Andonis for their 
guide. 1 conceive this present. Madam, the more 
ju'oper lor you, forasmuch as there arc but few ladies 
in France who have a better tSiste of poetry, and 
make a better use of it, than ypu ; and none who can 
give it tliat life and spirit which your ladyship does, 
by that sweet and graceful melody in your voiced of 
which, among a million of other charm?, nature has 
made you a present. Tliese verses, Madam, arc 
worthy of your patronage, and I dare say you will 
be of my opinion, that Gascony never yielded any 
that had more imagination and elegance, or that 
carry the marks of a more copious fancy. And do 
not be jealous tliat you have, but the remainder of 
what I published under thc,|»ktronage of M. de Foix, 
your worthy kinsman ; for really, these have some- 
thing in them of more life and tire, forasmuch as he 
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wrote them in his greener years, and when he 
was indanied with a certain noble ardour, which, one 
day or other, I will whisper in your ear. The others 
were written after\vard», when he;!;was making court- 
ship to his wile, and savouring already of a certain 
matiimonial coldness. For” niy part, I am of the, 
same opinion wdtli those, who think tliat poetry ap- 
pears no where so gay as it docs on a wanton and 
irregular subject. 'I'hcsc twenty-nine sonnets of 
Stephen de Boetiiis, which were inserted in this let- 
ter formerly,* have since been printed with his works. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Of Moderation, 

Things wliich arc in tlicinselves fair and good, 
are liable to be spoiled by our handling, as if there 
was something infectious in our very louch. Virtue 
itself will become vice if we clasp it with a desire 
too eager and violent. As for saying that there is 
.never any excess of virtue, because it is no longer 
virtue if there be excess in it, it is mere playing 
upon words : 

Insani sapiens nomen feraf, requus iniqiii^ 

Ultra qufim satis est^ virtutem si petal ipsanu* 

Mad grows the wise, the just unjust is found, 

When e’en to virtue they prescribe no bound. 

This is a subltle consideration in philosophy. A man 
m^y both be too much in love with virtue, and carry 
hkxiself to excess in a just action. ,, Holy writ agrees 

* They are inserted in Abel Angelier’s quarto edition, printed at 
Paris in 1588 . 'I do not swell this edition witli them, because I do 
not find any thing in them that is very affecting ; for they scarce con^ 
tain any thing in them but anfdrous complaints, expressed in a very 
tough style, discovering the follies and outrages of a restless pas* 
sion, overgf^rged, as it were, with jealousies, fears, and suspicions, 
f Hot., lib. i. qnst. G, . 
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■«'ith this way of thinking. St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Homans, ch. xii. ver. 3. “ No man should ihink of 
“ himself more highly than he ought, but think so- 
“ berly.” I knew’^a great man who blemished his 
reputation for religion, by making a show of greater 
devotion than all men of his condition.* I love na- 
tures that are temperate, and between the exti’emes. 

An immoderate zeal, even for that which is good, An immo- 
though it does not offend me, astonishes me *, and I 
really am at a loss what name to give it. Neither the wWcu a 
mother of Pausanias,! who first pointed put the way,*"“*’ 
and laid the first stone for the destruction of her son; 
nor the dictator Posthumius, who put his son to death, 
whom the heat of youthfiil blood had pushed with 
success upon the enemy a little before the other sol- 


It is like that Montai^;?ne meant Henry III. king of France. 
Tlie Cardinal d’ Ossat, writing to Louisa, his Queen Dowager, told 
her, in Ills frank rminner, that he had lived os much or more like a 
monk thin a monarch. Letter xxiii. And Sextus Quintus speak- 
ing of t!iat prince day to the Cardinul de Joyeuse, protector of 
the adkirs of France, said to him pleasantly, “ There is nothing 
“ that your king hath not done, and does not do still, to be a monk, 
“ nor any thing that 1 have not done, not to be a monk.*' See the 
note by Amalot de la Houssaye upon the words of the Cardinal 
d’Ossat, just now mentioned, p.Tl-, tom. i. of the Cardinal d’Ossat’s 
Letters, published at I'avis in 1698. 

f Montaigne would here give us to understand, upon the autho- 
rity of Diodvirus of Sicily, tliat Pausaitj^te's mother gave the first 
hint of the punishment that was to be inflicted on her son, “ Pau- 

* sanias," says this historian, “ jierceiving that the ephori, and some 

* oth.T LacedaL'inonians aimed at appreiiending liiiu, got the start 
‘ of tiiem, and went and took sanctuary in Minerva’s temple : and 

the Lacedicmonians, being doubtful whether the)? ought to take 
him from thence in violation of the franchise tliere, it is said that 
his own mother came herself to the temple, hut spoke nothing, 
‘ nor did any thing more than lay a piece of brick, which she 
brought with her, the threshold of the temple, which, when 
she had done, she returned home. The LacedHcrnonians, taking 
“ the hint from the mother, caused the gate of the temple to be 
“ walled up, and by this means starved Pausanias, so that he died 
“ with hunger, &c.” lib. xi. cap. 10 of Amyot’s translation. The 
name of Pausauias’s motlier was Aloithea, as we are informed by 
Thucydides’s scholiast, who only says that it was reported, that 
when they set about walling up the gates of the chapel in which 
Pausanias had taken refuge, his mother Alcithea laid the first 
^(one. , 
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'wivfi. rc- 
ftruinrd ) 
diviiiit}'. 


diers-of his' rank neither of these instances, Isay, 
seem to me so just as they are strange ; and I sliould 
not like either to advise or imitate a virtue, so savage, 
and so cxpeiisive. The archer that shoots bcyon(l 
the mark misses it as much as he that comes short of 
it. And it offends my sigiit, as much to lift up ray 
eyes, on a sudden, towards a great light, as to cast 
them down to a dark cavern. Callicles, in Plato, 
says, that the extremity of philosophy is hurtful, ami 
advises not to dive decj)er into it than what may turn 
to good account ; that, taken with moderation, it is 
pleasant and profitable, but, in the extreme, it renders 
a man brutish and vicious, a contemner of religion 
and the conmion laws, an enemy to civil conversa- 
tion, and all human pleasures, incapable of all poli- 
tical administration, and of assisting others, or even 
Ijiinsclfj and a tit object to be buffetted with impu- 
nity. And he says true ; for in its excess it enslaves 
our natural liberty, and, by an impertinent curiosity, 
leads us out of the fair and smooth path, which has 
been planned out for us by nature.^' 

Though the love w^e bear to our wives is very law- 
ful, yet divinity curbs and restrains it. I think 1 
have formerly n\et with a passage in St. Thomas 
Aquinas, where he condemns marriages w'ithin the 
prohibited degrees of consangumity, for this, among 
other reasons, viz. the danger there is lest the lor e a 
husband bcais to such a w|ie should be immoderate j 


* Opinions tJifFer as to tho truth of tins fact, Titus Livius thinks 
he has p^ood autliority tor rejecting it, because it does not appear 
in bL^cry that PostlunTuus was branded with it, us Titus Manlius 
.was, about 100 years after his lime ; for Manlius, having put his son 
to death for the like cause, obtained the odious name of Imporiosus, 
and since* that^time Manliana Imperia has'i>cen used as a term to 
signify orders that are too severe ; Manliana Imperia, says Titus Li- 
vius, were not only horrible for the time present, but of a bad exam- 
ple to posterity. And this lustorian makes no doubt but such com- 
mands would have been actually styled Posthum iana Imperia, if Pos- 
tlnpnius had been the first who set so barbarous an example. I'itus 
ffl^iviiis, lib, iv. cap. 29, and lib. viii. cap. 7. Put, however, Montaigne 
Irns Valer* Maximus on his side, who says expressly, tliat Poltlmmiiis 
caused his son to be put to dcall), lib. ii, cap, 76(i, and Diodorus of 
JSicily, lib. xii. 19, 
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for if the conjugal affection be as entire and perfect 
as it ought, and it be increased, moreover, by that 
which is due to consanguinity, there is no doubt but 
such an addition would carry the husband beyond 
the bounds of reason. 

The sciences which regulate the manners of man- oivinuy 
kind, viz. theology and philosophy, dictate in every 
thing. There is no action, be it ever so private and lau- i* 
secret, that can escape their cognizance and juris- 
diction. This liberty assumed by philosophy and 
theology,* is what none but the ignorant and the 
vulgar take it in their heads to find fault with : and 
in this tliey arc like tlic waves who expose their parts 
freely cnongli to tlicir gallants, but are shy of dis- 
covering thcjn to the pliyaeian or the surgeon. I 
will therefore, on the part ol‘ philosojihy and divinity,! 
give this lesson to the husbands, if such there be who 
arc too libidinous in the conjugal state, viz. 'J'hat the 
very pleasures they enjoy in tlieir converse with their 
wives, are blaincablc if immoderate, and that a licen- 
tious and intemperate abuse of it is us great an eiTor 
with a legitimate subject as with one tliat is illegiti- 
mate. As for tile immodest caresses which the first 
ardour suggests to us in this affair, there is not only 
an indecency in employing them Avith our wives, but 
.1 detriment. Let them at least learn impudence 
from another hand. They arc always idevt enough 
for our occasions. The instruction 1 have made use 
of is perfectly natural awl plain. 

Marriage is a solemn and sacred tic ; therefore the M»rrte)^, 
pleasure w'c extract from it should be temperate and 


* If this be tlie sense of Montaigne’s wortls, as 1 Hiiot it to bg, 
Mr. Cotton, in bis English transhilion, has very iiiueii misUiken it, 
vrliere he says, “ Bitt tliey are best taught, who are best able to 
“ censure and curb their own liberty.” This is a construction 
which does not tolly at all with what goes before, and luucli less 
with what follows,, 

f Here the English translator is likewise mistaken, .where he says, 
“ 1 will on the behalf of the wives teach the husband, &c.” Few 
wives-would tWnk themselves obliged to thank Moutaigi^e for such a 
lessonHo their husbands. 
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scrioas, with a mixture of gravity. It ought to bd 
a pleasure in some sort discreet and conscientious, 
chief end of it being generation, it is a matter 
nant wo- ’ of doubt with some people, whether, when there are 
hopes of issue, a^i when womeih are past the age 
of child-bearing, or when th^ are actually pregnant, 
it is lawful to court their embraces. It is homicide, 
according to Plato, (De Legibus, lib. viii. p. 912, 
C. Francofurti, apud Claudium Maraium, &c. anno 
1602). Certain nations, and particularly the Maho- 
metans, abominate conjunction with women that are 
already witlf 'child ; and many also with those that 
are in the menstrual terms. 

Conjnpai ZcDobia woultl never admit her husband for more 
*““‘'“n'>*than one encounter, after wliich she left him to take 
his range abroad, during the whole time of her con- 
ception, and only allowed him to come to her bed 
again alter she w’as delivered.* A noble and gene- 
rous example this in the married state ! t It must 
certainly be front some poor but very lascivious poet, 
that Plato t borrowed the followi tig story, viz. That 
• Jupiter was one day so hot upon his wile, that not 
having patience to stay till she was in bed, he threw 
her down upon the door, where, so vehement was his 
pleasure, that he lorgot the great and important reso- 
lutions which he had just entered into with the other 
gods, in his celestial court, ami boasted that he had 
as much pleasure in that bout, as when he first got 
her maidenhead unkrtown;|o their parents. 
wivM of Tlte Persian monarchs invited their wives to their 
; but wlicn the wine began to operate in good 
refoired at earnest, and that they could not help giving a loose 

’•^lontaigne has taken this passage from Trebellius Pollio’s Ze- 
nobia, p. 199, Plist. August. \ 

f Plutarch, in his Matrimonial Precepts, sect. 14, 
t 'Montaigne here ridicules Homer without thinking of it, for 
this ficUon is undoubtedly taken ^bm the IlM, lib.xiv.vcr. 194., 
S.58. See j^to’s Republic, Jib. iii. p. 483, pmted at Lyons, by 
William Lc^ar, in 1590. If Montaigne had looked into Homer, he 
would not have been so mistaken as he has been in some circum- 
stance* of' tliis affiur. * 
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to pleasure, they sent them back to their priyatc their fa«i. 
apartments, that they might not participate in their 
immoderate lust, and sent for other women in their 
stead, to whom they were not obliged to pay so much 
respect. All pleasures and gratiticatioas do not suit 
all persons. Epaminondas having caused a debauched 
youth to be imprisoned, Pelopidas begged that, for 
liis sake, he would grant liira his liberty.* He re- 
fused the favour to relopidas, but granted it at the 
first word to a wench of his who made the same in- 
tercession, saying, “ that it was a gratification due 
“ to a mistress, but not to a captain.!^' Sophocles, 
passing along by accident, cried out, “ Oh ! what a 
“ delicate boy is that !” whereupon Pericles said to 
him, this would do well for any body but a prmtor, 
who ought not only to have clean ha’nds but cJiaste 
eyes.t 

Ailius Venis, the emperor, when his empress re- Con>g»i 
proached him with his love to other women, told her J,7be 
that a principle of conscience was his motive for it, rompnniei 
forasmuch as mamage was a state of honour and dig- 
nity,t and not of toying and lascivious concupis- 
cence. And our church history holds the memory 
of that wife in great veneration, who parted with her 
husband rather than comply with and bear his inde- 
cent and inordinate dallianees. In short, there is 
no pleasure how justifiable soever, where, in we are 
not blameablc for taking it witli excess and intem- 
perance. ij- 

But to speak the truth, is not man a wretched mhh* mi 
animal. It is scarce in his power, by his state of 
nature, to taste a single pleasure pure and entire ; 
and yet he is labouring for arguments to curtail that 
imperfect pleasure he has : he is not yet wretdhed 


♦ Plutai’ch in liis instructions to those who manage state affairs, 
chap. 9. Amyot’s\ranslation. 

t Cic. de Offic. lib. i. cap. 40. , ^ . 

% ^IL Spartiani .i^lius Verus, p. Hist. August! in folio, 

priiite({|at Paris, aimo 1620 * ' 
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enough, unless by art and study he increases his own 
sinisery: 

Fortum missras auximus arte was,* 

We with misfortune ’gainst ourselves take part, 

And our sad destiny increase by art, 

Human wisdom makes a very foolish use of its ta- 
lents, by exercising them in abating the number and 
relish of those pleasures which we have a right to ; as, 
on the oUier hand, it acts fa\ onrably and iiulustriously 
ih‘ employing its skill to put a gloss and di‘giiise 
Upon the rai|fortunes of life to alleviate the sense of 
them. Had I been the chief manager, I should have 
taken another more natural course, which, to say the 
truth, is convenient and sacred, and perhaps I should 
have been able to set limits to it j althougli our phy- 
'sicians, both s})iritiial and temporal, as if they had 
combined together, can find no otlier method of cure, 
or remedy for the diseases of the body and soul, than 
by torment, sorrow, and pain. To this end watch- 
ings,' fastings, penances, tar distant and solitary ba- 
nishments, perpetual imprisonments, scourgings, and 
other afflictions, have been introduced into the world ; 
yea, and on such a coniflitibn, that they should be 
real afflictions, and carry a stii% in their tails ; and 
that the consequence thereof should not be as hap- 
pened to one Gallic,* who, havmg been banished to 
, tlijp isle of Lesbbs, news was brought to Rome, that 
lie lived .as merry there as the day was long, and that 
his biuiishment did not prove his punishment but his 
pleasure ; for this reason they thought fit to recall 
him to his wife and family, and confined him to his 
own hoijse,' to make him more sensible of their 
♦punishments.t For to the person whom fasting 
would make more healthful and sprightly, and to 

* Propert. lib. iii. cleg. ii.vcr. 32. 

t A koman senator banished for having offended Tiberius, w 
may be w!cn in Tacit. Annals, lib. vi, cap. 2. 

I According to Tacitus^he -was recalled to Rome, to be kept 
there iu the custody of the luagisti'atcs, ibid. { 
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■whose palate fish would be more agreeable than 
flesh, the prescription of either, medicinally^ would 
be of no salutary elfect, no more than drugs in the 
other sort of physic, which ha've no eflect with him 
who takes them with an appetite and pleasure. The 
bitterness of the potion, and the aversion of the 
patient to it, are circumstances that conduce to the 
operation. Rhubarb itself would be of no virtue to 
the constitution which is used to it. It must be 
something which oflends the stomach that must cure 
it ; and here the common rule, that things are cured 
by their contraries, fails; for in thi^*, one evil is 
cured by another. 

This notion has some resemblance with that which The racri- 
was anciently embraced by all religious and sects, 
that massacre and homicide were acceptable to the pracucc 
gods and to nature. Even in the time of our fore- 
fathers, Amurath sacrificed 600 young Greeks to the religions, 
manes of his father, with a view that their blood 
might serve as a propitiatory atonement for the sins 
of his deceased parent. 

And in those new countries discovered in this age how pme- 
of ours, which are.pur^ as yet, and virgins, in 
parison of ours, this practice is in some degree uni- 
versally received. All their idols r^k with human 
blood, not without sundry examples of horrid cruelty. 

Some they put aHve into a fire, and take them half 
roasted out of it, to tear out their hearts and bowels: ‘ 
others, even women, they flea alive, and pat their 
bloody skins on the bodies of others. There afe also Wondetfui, 
striking instances among them of constancy and reso-!:; ”.l**.°‘^ y 
lution. For these poor victims, old ihen« women, who are 
and children, go out some' days before to neg alms^*®*^’ 
for the offering of their sacrifice, and present tliem- 
selves to the slaughter, singing arid dancing. # 

The king of Mexico’s ambassador, representing thcTbe prodi- 
great power of their master to Fernando Cortez, 
after having told him that he had 30 vassals, each of Bead by 
whom could assemble 100,000 §ghting men, and that^'jjjjljs*^ 
he, kept his court in the feirest and best fortified city 

voi. I. R 
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under the «pn, added that he had .50,000 men to 
spare, every year, for a sacrifice to the gods. They 
actually affirm, that he maintained a war with some 
great neighbouring nati(ms, not only for the exercise 
of the youths of the country, but chiefly to have pri- 
soners of war enough for his sacrifices. 

Compji- At a certain town, moreover, they sacrificed 50 
by at one time for the welcome of Cortez, to which 

Americans I will add this story. Some of these nations, being 
Jo ‘defeated by him, sent to compliment him, and to 
court his friends^ ; and the messenger carried him 
three sorts of presents, which they delivered him in 
this manner : Behold, lord, here are five slaves ; if 
thou art’ a fierce god whose diet is flesh and blood, 
eat these, and we will bring thee more. If thou art 
a gracious god, here arc plumes of feathers, and in- 
cense ; but if tliou art a man, take these fowls and 
fruits that we have brought tliee. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

‘4 Of Cannibals. 

When king Pyrrhus, upon his entrance into 
Italy, saw the order of the Roman army, that was 
sent to meet, liim,* “ I know not,” said he, “ what 
“ kifid of Bai’barians (for so the Greeks call other 
“.nations) these may be ; but the disposition of the 
“ armj^which I now see, has nothing of tlie Bar- 
“ barian in it.” The same was said by the Greeks 
concerning the army which l^aminius sent into their 
country ; and by Philip, when he discovered, from 
an eminence, the order and distribution of the Ro- 
man camp,- in his kingdom, under Publius Sulpitius 
Galba. By this it appears how cautious men ought 

* PluUHvh, in (he Life of Pyrriius. 
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to be of taking things upon trust, from vulgar opi- 
nion, and that we are to judge by the eye of . reason, 
and not fi’om common report. 

I had a man with me a long time, who had lived 
ten or twelve years in the world lately discovered, Crtvery of 
and that pait of it surnamed Antarctic France. I’liis 
discovery of so vast a country seems to be of very 
great importance ; and we are not sure, that there 
may not be anotW discovered hereafter, so many 
greater men than we having been deceived in this. > 

I am a&aid that our eyes are bigger than our bellies, 
and that our curiosity is greater than our capacity. 

We grasp at every thing, and catch nothing but air. 

Plato inti'oduces Solon* telling a story which heibe island 
had heard from the priests of Sais, in Egypt, that in 
old times, even before the flood, there w'as a great 
island called Atlantis, directly at the mouth of the 
strait of Gibraltar, which was bigger than Africa and 
Asia both together ; and that the kings of this same 
country, who not only possessed this island, but had 
stretched themselves so far into the continent, that 
it extended the breadth of Africa as far as Egypt, 
and the length of Eurqpc as far as Tuscany, at- 
tempted to encroach even upon Asia, and to subdue 
all the nations bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, 
to the gulf of the Black Sea, and fof this purpose 
traversed Spain, Gaul, and Italy, even to Greece, 
where theywere checked by the Athenians : but that 
some time after, both the Athenians and they^^ with 
their island, were swallpwed by the deluge. 

It is very probable that extraordinary inimdations DMngeube 
have made great changes in the earthy as if is said 
that Sicily was rent by the sea from the main land of rations iu 

Ti„i , the haWta. 

• s * Me worW. 

{Hac hca vi quondam^ et vosta cpnvidsa fuina^ 

Dissilidsse feiwit: cum protinus utraque tdlus 

Una foret.\ 

^ In the Dialogue, entitled Timesus, p. 524, 525. 

I Virgo Mn, hb. iii. ver. 4l6, 417. 
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Tis said that by an earthquake or a ilood^ 

Too great and boisterous to be withstood, 

Thoki places were from one another rent, 

Which were before one solid continent.) 

Cyprus from Syria ; the isle of Negropont from the 
main land of Boeotia j and in other parts joined lands 
together that before were separate, filling up the 
channels that were between them with mud and sand: 

• Sterilesve diii pahs, aptaque remis, 

■ Ficinas urbes alit, el gs ave sentit aratrum.* 

Marshes long barren, where they boats did row, 

Feed neighb’ring cities and admit the plough. 

But it is not very probable that the new world, lately 
discovered, was that island ; for it almost touched 
upon Spain; and that an inundation should have 
forced such a prodigious tract so far off, as above 
1200 leagues from it, is incredible; besides that, 
our modern navigators have already, in a manner, 
discovered it to be no island, but Terra Firma, and 
joining to the East Indies on one side, and with the 
lands under the two poles on the other ; or if it be 
separated from them, that it is by too narrow a 
sti-eight and interval, to desem the name of an 
island. It seems that in those great bodies, as it is 
in ours, there arc two motion?, some natural, others 
febrific. When I consider the impression that has 
been made in my time, by our river Dordoigne, to- 
wards the right-hand side as it runs down, and that, 
in these twenty years past, it has gained so much, 
and sapped the foundation of many buildings, I 
plainly perceive it to be owing to some extraordinary 
agitation ; for if it had always taken this course, or 
was to do so hereafter, the present figure of the 
world would be totally changed. But rivers are apt 
to alter their course : sometimes they overflow on 
one side', sometimes on the other, and at other times 
quietly keep their channels. I do not speak of sud- 


* Hor. de Art. Poet. ver. 65, 66. 
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den inundations, the cause of which we clearly know, 
in Medoc, ,by the sea-side, my brother, the Sieur 
d’Arfac, sees an estate he had there buried under 
the sands thrown up by the sea, where the tops of 
some houses are yet to be seen ; his revenues and 
domains are converted into poor pastures. The in- 
habitants say, that for some years past, the sea has 
drove so vehemently upon their coast, that they have 
lost four leagues of land. These sands are harbingers 
of its approach. And we now see great shoals of 
moving sands, that roll on half a league before it, 
and make a lodgment on the country. 

The other testimony of antiquity, which some pro- An iiians 
duce for this discovery, is in Aristotle, at least if 
that httle history of miracles be his. He there says, thagiut^ 
that certain Carthaginians, having crossed the At- 
lantic Sea beyond the strait of Gibraltar, after a 
long navigation, discovered a great fruitful island, 
covered all over with wood, and watered with broad 
deep rivers ; far remote from any main land ; and 
that they, and others after them, allured by the good- 
ness and fertility of the soil, went thither with their 
wives and children, and began to plant a colony. 

But the sen^e of Carthage, perceiving their country 
by degrees grow thin of people, issued out an express 
prohibition, that no more should transport themselves 
thither, upon pain of death, and also expelled the 
new inhabitants, for fear, as it is said, lest, in pro- 
cess of time, they should multiply to such a degree, 
as to supplant themselves, and ruin their state. But 
this relation of Aristotle’s no more agrees with our 
new-found country than the other. 

This domestic of mine is a plain honest fellow, and ■»€ qwii- 
therefore the more hkely to tell truth. Your men of j!" 
fine parts, indeed, are much more curious in their hfatorian. 
observations, and discover more particulars, but then 
they make comments upon them, and to give the 
better air to their glosses, and to gain them credit, 
they cannot help making a little alteration in the 
story. They never represent things to you simply 
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as they are, but turn and wind them according to 
the light they appeared in to themselves; and in 
order to gahl a reputation to their judgment, and to 
draw you in to trust it, they are apt to lengthen and 
amplify the subject with something of their own in- 
vention. Either a man must be of undoubted vera- 
city, or so simple that he has not wherewithal to con- 
trive to give an air of truth to fiction, and who is 
wedded to no opinion. Such a one was my man ; 
and besides, he has divers times showed me several 
sailors and merchants, who went the same voyage 
with him. Therefore I content myself with his in- 
formation, without inquiring what the cosmographers 
say of it. 

Adrire to We w^ould havc topographers to give us a parti- 
vruno” account of the places where they were. But 
more on a because they have had this advantage over us, of 
than^'hat sccing the Holy Land, they would have the privi- 
they know lege, foi sooth, of telling us stories of aU the other 
'*■ parts of the world. I w^ould have every one write 
what he knows, and as much as he knows of it, not 
only on this, but on all other subjects. For a man 
may have some particular knowledge or experience 
of the nature of such a river, or such a spring, who, 
as to other things, knows no more than any other 
person; and, nevertheless, for the sake of propa- 
gating this smattering knowledge of his, he will un- 
dertake to write a whole history of natural philo- 
sophy. A vice which is the source of several great 
inconveniences, 

Barbaiism, To rctum to my subject : I do not find, by what I 
taken for. 3^™ told, that there is any tiling wild and barbarous 
in this nation, excepting that every one gives the 
denomination of barbarism to what is not the custom 
(^‘ his country. As indeed we have no other level 
for aiming at truth and reason, but the example and 
idea of the. opinions and customs of the country 
wherein we live. There is always the true religion, 
there is perfect government, and there the use of all 
tlmtgs is con^lete ^nd periect< Thtire the people 
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are wild, just as we call fruits wild which nature 
produces of itself, and in ks ordinaiy progress; 
whereas in truth we ought rather to call those wild 
whose natures we have changed by our artifice, and 
diverted from the common order: in the former, 
their genuine and most useful and natural virtues and 
properties arc vigorous and sprightly, but the latter 
are degenerated by our accommodating them to the 
pleasure of our corrupted taste. And yet our palates 
ever find a flavour and delicacy, excellent even to 
emulation of the best of ours, in several fruits of 
those countries that grow without cultivation. 

It is not reasonable that art should gain the pre* Nature m. 
eminence of our great and powerful mother. Nature. 

We have so surcharged the beauty and richness of 
her works by our own inventions, that we have al. 
most smothered her. Yet wherever she shines in 
her own pure lustre, she wonderfully disgraces one 
vain and frivolous attempts; 

El veninnl lietkree spmle sm melhts, 

Surgit et in soils formosior arbutus anlris^ 


El volucres nulla dulcius arte canunt,* 

Best thrives the ivy when no culture spoils ; 

The strawb’rry most delights in shaded soils; 

Birds in wild notes their throats harmonious stretch 
With greater art than art itself can teach. 

With all our skill, we are not able to frame such a 
nest as that of the least of the small birds, neither 
for its contexture, beauty, or convenience ; nor can 
we weave such a web as the poor spider does. All 
things, says Plato, t are produced either by nature, 
chance, or art. The largest and the most beautiful 
by one or other of the two frrst, the least and most 
imperfect by the last. 

These natiwis then seem to me to be so far barba- ^ 
rous, as very little care has been taken to form their American 
minds, and as their native simplicity is still unim-^J^" 

* Proper;, lib. i. cleg. ii. rtf, 10, 11, 15, 1 Legibus, 665. 
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proved. They are still governed by the laws of na- 
ture, as yet very little- adulterated by ours, but re- 
maining in such purity, that I am sometimes sorry 
we were not acquainted with the people sooner, 
when there were men better able to judge of them 
than we are. I am vexed that Lycurgus and Plato 
had no knowledge of them: for, in my opinion, 
what wc see in those nations by experience, not only 
surpasses all the pictures which the poets have drawn 
of the Golden Age, and all their inventions in repre- 
senting the then happy state of mankind, but also 
the conception and desire of philosophy itself. Such 
a native and juire simplicity jis we see in them, could 
never enter into their imagination, nor could they 
ever believe that society could be maintained with so 
little human artifice and cement. 

The excel- Should 1 say to Plato, it is a nation wherein the re 
Ihri? " is no sort of traffic, no knowledge of letters, no sci- 
poiicy. gijce of numbers, no title of magistracy, nor of po- 
litical superiority ; no use of service, riches, or po- 
verty} no contracts, no successions, no dividends, 
no occupations, no respect of kindred, but all com- 
mon } no clothes, no agriculture, no metal, no use 
of wine or corn } and that they never heard the men- 
tion of such w'ords as signify lying, treason, dissi- 
mulation, avarice, envy, deti-action, and pardon, how 
far would he find his imaginary republic short of tliis 
perfection ? 

Hos natura modos pr 'mum dedil.* 

Tlicse difF’rent ways were first by nature taught. 


The nature 
of tboir 
climate. 


For the rest, they live in a very pleasant country, 
and temperate climate, so that, as my authors tell 
me, it is rare to see a man sick there, and they as- 
sured me they never saw any of the natives eitlicr 
paralytic, blear-eyed, toothless, or decrepid with age. 
The situation of their country is all along by the sei^ 
shore, being shut up on the land-side by great high 


Vir. Georg, lib. ii. yer. 20. 
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mountains, from which it is a hundred leagues, or 
thereabouts, to the sea. Here are fish and flesh in 
abundance, that have no resemblance with what 
comes to our tables ; and they use no cookery but 
plain boiling, broiling, roasting, or baking on the 
coals. The first man that ever came to them on 
horse-back, though he had made an acquaintance 
<vith them by several voyages, so frightened them by 
his appearance of half man and half horse, that they 
killed him with their arrows before they could find 
tlieir mistake. 

Their buildings, which are very long, and capable Tiieir 
of entertaining 200 or 300 people, arc made of the 
bark of tall trees, fixed with one end to the ground, 
and leaning to, and supporting, one another at the 
top, like some of our barns, the roof of which de- 
scends almost to the ground, and serves instead of 
the side walls. They have wood so hard, that thejr 
cleave it and make swords of it, and grills to broil 
their meat on. 

Their beds, which are of cotton, arc hung up to Their heds. 
the roof, like our seamen’s hammocks, and hold but 
one person, for the wives lie apart from their hus- 
bands. • 

They rise with the sun, and immediately fall to Their 
eating, when they make one meal, which serves them 
for the whole day. They do not then drink (as drink, and 
Suidas reports of some people of the East, who never b "ad. 
drank at their meals), but they drink several times in 
a day, and to a hearty pitch. Their liquor is made 
of a certain root, and is of the colour of claret ; and 
they always drink it lukeurarm. It will not keep 
above two or tluee days, has a brisk savour, is not 
at all heady, is very good for the stomach, but proves 
laxative to those who are not used to it, though to 
those who are it is a very pleasant beverage. Instead 
of bread, they make use of a certain white com- 
pound, like coriander comfits, which I have tasted, 
and found to be sweet, but a little flat. 

They spend the whole day in dancing. The young P“- 
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They be- 
lieve ilic 
immortali- 
ty of the 
soul. 

Their 
pi iesits and 
prophets, 
their mo- 
rality, and 
bon- they 
are treated, 
iftheirpro* 
pheeies 
prove false. 


men go out to hunt the wild beasts with bows and 
arrows, Par| of their women, in the mean timc,i 
are employeiij in warming their drink, which is their 
chief employment. One of tlicir old men in the 
morning, before they full to eating, preaches to the 
whole houshold, in common, walking from one end 
of the house to the other, several times repeating 
the same sentences, till he has gone all round the fa.- 
mily (for their buildings are at least a hundred yards 
long), to whom he ouly recommends two things, va- 
lour against their enemies, and love to their wives. 
And tliey never fail to put them in mind how much 
they arc the more obliged to it, because it is the 
women who provide them their drink warm, andw’cll 
relished. In several places, and at my house amongst 
others, m.ay be seen the form of their beds, swords, 
and wooden gjiuntlcts, with which they guard their 
wrists in battle, and their canes, hollow at one end, 
by the sound of which Ihcy keep time in their danc- 
ing. They sluive all their hairy parts, and much 
more nicely than we, without any razor but what is 
of wood or stone. 

Tliey believe the eternity of the soul’s duration, 
and that those who have deserved w'ell of the gods, 
arc lodged in that part of the firmament where the 
sun rises, and the damned in the -w'est. 

They have I know not what* kind of priests and 
prophets, who live in the mountains, and are seldom 
seen by the pcopic. Whenever they come down to 
them there is a great fostival and a solemn assembly 
of the people fi'om many villages (or barns, as I have 
described them, which arc about a French league 
from one another). The. prophet then speaks to 
them in public, exhorting them to virtue and the 
performance of ilieir duty ; but their whole system 
of morality consists in tliese two articles, resolution 
in war, and affection to their wives. He also fore- 
tells to them things to come, and what they must 
exuect will be the event of their enterprises, and ho 
eitner persuades them to, or dissuades them from. 
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war ; but woe be to him if he does not guess right, 
tor if it happens to them otherwise than he foretold, 
tliey condemn him for a false prophet ; and if they 
can catch him, cut him in a thousand pieces. For 
this reason, if any one finds himself mistaken, he 
keeps out of sight. Divination is a gift of God, 
therefore to abuse it is an imposture that ought to be 
punished. 

Among the Scythians, when their diviners failed False pm- 
in their predictions, they were bound hand and foot, 
and laid on a cart loatlen with furze, and drawn by ikythians. 
oxen, on which they were burnt to death ;* tliey 
who only meddle with things within tlie sphere of 
human capacity, are excusable in doing the best they 
can ; but as for those other people that come and 
delude us with assurances of an extraordinary faculty 
beyond our understanding, ought they not to be 
punished for not making good their promise, and for 
the temerity of their imposture ? 

They have wars with the nations that are beyond Thewamof 
their mountains, farther within the main land, to 
which they go stark naked, without any weapons but w.apons 
bows or wooden swords, pointed at the end like the “"J 
heads of our javelins. Their obstinacy in battle isfigutun. 
wonderful, as they never end without great effusion 
of blood, for they know not what it is to be fright- 
ened and to run away. Every one brings home for 
a trophy the head of some clieray that he has killed, 
which he sets up over the door of his house. 

After having ti’eated their prisoners a good while They eat 
in the handsomest manner they can think ofi 
person who has the property of them invites a gieatwhy. 
number of his acquaintance, and, when they are 
come, ties a cord to one of the prisoner’s arms, by 
one end of which he holds him some paces distance, 
that he may not hurt him, and gives to the friend he 
Jovqs best, the other arm to hold in the same man- 


* Heiodot. lib. iv. p. 279. 
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ner, and then they two, in the presence of the 
whole assembly, run him through the body with 
their swords. This done, they roast him and eat 
him in common, and send some slices of him to their 
absent fnends. They do not do this, as it is ima- 
gined, for the sake of nourishment, as the Scythians 
^d of old, but to denote the last degree of revenge ; 
as will appear by this, that perceiving, that when the 
Portuguese had taken any prisoners, they inflicted 
another sort of death upon them, which was to set 
them in the earth up to the waist, to let fly their 
arrows at the upper part, and then to hang them ; 
they were of opinion that these people of the other 
world (as they had made their neighbours ac- 
quainted with a great many vices, and far outstripped 
them in all sorts of mischief) had a reason for taking 
this sort of revenge, and that it must be more severe 
than theirs, and so began to leave their old way, and 
to follow this. I am not sorry that we should here 
take nolice of tlie barbarous cruelty of such an 
action j but rather that, while we judge so nicely of 
their faults, we are so blind to our own. I think 
there is more barbarity in eating a man alive than 
when he is dead ; in tearing a body limb from limb, 
by racks and torments, while it has the sense of feel- 
ing, in roasting it by degrees, in causing it to be bit 
and worried by dogs and swine ^as we have not only 
read, but lately seen, ribt between veteran enemies, 
but between neighbours and fellow-citizens, and 
whit is worse, under pretence of piety and religion), 
than in the roasting and eating it after it is dead. 
Chrysippus* and Zeno, the two heads of the stoical 
sect, were of opinion that there was no hurt in 
making use of our dead bodies to any purpose what- 
soever, to serve our occasions, and even for our 
nourishment, as our ancestors, when besieged by 
Caesar in the city Alexia, resolved to keep themselves 


• Diog. Lacrt. in the i/i& of Chtysippus, lib.vii. sect. 188 i 
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from being starved to death by tlie bodies of tiieir 
old men, women and other persons, incapable of 
bearing arms : 

Vascones, fanui est, alimenlistaUlmusi 
Prodvxere animas.* 

"fis said the Gascons with such meats as these, 

In time of siege their hunger did appease. 

And the physicians scruple not to make use of 
human flesh every way, either inwardly or outwardly, 
for our health. But the .savages here treated of, 
never maintained any opinion so enormous as to ex- 
cuse treason, disloyalty, tyranny, and cruelty, which 
are our familiar vices : we may therefore style them 
barbarous with an eye to the laws of reason, but not 
in respect to ourselves, who exceed them in all kinds 
of barbarity. 

Their warfare is quite noble and generous, and is The ». 
as excusable and commendable as that human Sic» 
malady is capable of being, it having no foundation 
with them but the sole jealousy of virtue. They do ^er"i!oMe 
not contend for the conquest of new lands, for those 
they possess ^till enjoy that natural fertility which 
furnishes them, without labour and toil, with such an 
abundance of all necessaries, that they have no need 
to enlarge their borders. 

They ai’e also happy in this circumstance, that Their mo- 
they desire no more than what the necessities of‘’'"*“®“' 
nature demand, every tiling beyond that being to 
them superfluous. ^ 

Men of the same age generally call one another Their cor- 
brothers; tliose who are younger, children; and the^^“*'^J 
old men are fathers to all. These leave to their other, 
heirs, in commoft, the full possession of their goods 
and chattels, without any division, or any other title 
than what nature bestows upon her creatures at 
bringing them into the world. 


* Juv. sat. XV. ver. 93, 94. 
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All that If their neighbours come over the mountains to 
m/vHoo attack tliem, and obtain a victory over them, all that 
over their tlic conquliors gain by it is glory, and the advantage 
b^uK' of proving their superiority in valour ; for they take 
no spoils from the vanquished, but return home to 
their own country, where they have no want of any 
necessaries, nor of that happy knowledge how to 
Jive contentedly in their condition. And these in 
their turn do the same. They demand no other 
ransom of the prisoners they take, than the confes- 
sion and acknowledgment of being vanquished. 
But there is not a man of them to be found in a 
whole century, who had not rather perish, than 
abate an ace of the grandeur of his invincible 
courage, either by a look or word. There is not one 
who had not rather be killed and eaten, than so 
much as open his mouth to desire he may not be so 
treated. They indulge them with full liberty, tliat 
their lives may be so much the dearer to them ; yet 
commonly accost them with menaces of tlieir ap- 
proaching death, of the torments which they are to 
suffer, or the preparations making for that purpose, 
of the mutilation of their members, ami of the feast 
that is to be made on their carcasses. And all this 
they do for no other purpose, but to extort some 
gentle or submissive word from them, or to put it 
into their heads to make their escape, for the sake of 
gaining the advantage of having terrified them, and 
silken their constancy : and, indeed, if the thing be 
rightly considered, it is in this point only that true 
victory consists: 

-Ficloria nulla est, 

Quam quee confessos anim quoque subjugat hastes,* 

No victory’s so true and so complete, 

As when the vanquish’d own their just defeat. 

That warlike nation, the Hungarians, did not pur- 
' Claudian de Sexto Consulatu Honorii Psmegyris, ver. 248 , 249 . 
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siic their poiilt formerly beyond reducing tlie enemy 
to beg quarters : for after they had forced them to 
this submission, they let them go without injury, or 
ransom, or any greater demand upon them, than 
their promise not to bear arms against them for the 
future. We have several advantages over our ene- 
mies that are borrowed, and not our own. To have 
strqpger arms and legs than another man, is a quali- 
fication for a porter, but not for a man of true valour. 

The disposition of soldiers in battle array, is a life- 
less corporeal quality ; if our enemy stumble, or his 
eyes are dazzled with the light of the sun, it is owing 
to fortune ; and to be a good fencer is a qualification 
of art and science, that may be attained by a coward 
and a poltroon. 

The estimation and value of a man consists in the what ron- 
heart, and the will, and therein lies liis true honour ; 
valour is the stability, not of legs and arms, but of <>f a imm, 
courage and the mind. It docs not consist in the 
goodness of our horse, or our armour, but in our-»vfrhi» 
selves. The man who falls obstinately courageous, ^^"uras. 
Si succiderit de gempugmt;* if his legs fail him, 
will fight upon his knees. He who docs not flinch, 
be he in ever such imminent danger of death, and 
who, when giving up the ghost, looks his enemy in 
the face with a stern and disdainful countenance, is 
conquered not by us but by fortune ; nay, he is 
killed, not conquered ; the most valiant being some- 
times the most unfortunate. 

There are actually some defeats which may com- oefeati 
pare even with victories for triumph. As for those 
four sister victories, the most signal which the sun ritoriom 
ever beheld, viz. those of Salamis, Platea, Mycale, g®" 
and Sicily, they durst not set all their glory united in Victoiies. 
opposition to that of the defeat of king Leonidas, 
and his army, at the pass of Thermopylae. Who 
ever ran with a more glorious emulation or ambition 
to the winning, than the captain Ischolas did to the 


* Senec. d« Providentiee. 
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losing, of a battle ? Who ever found out a more in- 
genious and curious stratagem for his self-preserva- 
tion, than he did for his own destruction? He was 
commissioned to defend a certain pass of the Pelo- 
ponnesus against the Arcadians ; but finding it im- 
possible for him to do it, upon observation of the na- 
ture of the place, and the inequality of his forces to 
that of the enemy, and being sure that no man,|^ho 
faced the enemy there, must ever expect to return ; 
and on the other hand thinking it would be a re^ 

? roach to his valour and magnanimity, and to the 
.acedaemonian name, to fail in his commission, he 
chose a medium between the two extremes, after this 
manner.* The youngest and most active of his 
soldiers, he reserved for the defence and service of 
their country, and sent them home ; and with the 
rest, whose loss would not be of so much conse- 
quence, he resolved to maintain this pass, and by the 
death of them, to make the enemy pay as dear a 
purchase as possible for their entry, as it accordingly 
fell out ; for being instantly surrounded on all sides 
by the Arcadians, after having made a great slaugh- 
ter of them, he and his men were all put to the 
sword. Is any trophy erected to the victors, which 
is not rather due to the vanquished ? Th« true way 
to victory is by fighting, not by coming off; and the 
honour of valour consists in the battle, not in the 
defeat. 

return to my story ; these prisoners ar^ so far 
thrae^s^ from being humbled by any thing done to them, 
^^^i^'^that, on the contrary, diming the two or three 
privoaerii. months that they are kept under guard, they appear 
v/ith a brisk countenance, urge their keepers to make 
haste to bring them to the test ; defy, rail at them, 
reproach them with cowardice, and with the number 
of battles they have lost. 


* See Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xv. cap. 7, where the action of 
Ischolas is compared to that of king Leonidas, which Montaigne 
extols above tlie most celebrated victories* 
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I have a song made by dne of thesfe prisoners, The mar. 
wherein he says, “ They shall be welcome to meet, 

“ one and -all, to dine upon him, and thereby eat ‘•"'“ r' rf** 
“ their fathers and grandfathers, whose flesh had^“""^‘ 

served to feed and nourish him. These muscles,” 
says he, “ this flesh, and these veins, they are your 
“ own. Poor souls, as you are, yon little think that 
“ the substdnce of- the limbs of your ancestors is 
“ here still. Do but mind the taste, and yini will 
“ perceive the relish of your own flesh.” I'his is a 
composition that has nothing of the taste of bar- 
barism. They who paint him dying after being thus 
stabbed, paint the prisoner spitting in the faces of 
his executioners, and making mouths at them ; and 
in truth, they never cease to brave .and defy them, 
both by loolis and language, to the very last gasj). 

It is certain that these men compared to us arc very 
savage, tor in good faith either they must needs be 
such, or else wc must, there being a wonderful dif- 
ference between their manners and ours. 

The men here enjoy a plurality of wives, and the tiip wivm 
more eminent they are for their valour, the greater 
number they liavc. 

There is one very extraordinary thing to be ob- tho natun- 
served in l^ieir married state, viz. tliat as the jealousy ‘I,'" j 
of our wives excites them to hinder us from the 
friendship and favour of other women, their wives 
have the same emulation to procure th-at happiness 
for their husbands : for being more careful to pro- 
mote the honour of their husbands than of any one 
thing besides, they seek out very eagerly for the 
most companions they can find for the husband, it 
being a testinwmy of his valour. Our wives will 
say this is inonsti’ous ! but it is not so. It is a 
virtue truly matrimonial, though of the highest 
form. We find in the Bible, that Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham, and Jacob’s wives Leah and Rachel, fur- 
nished their husbands with their beautiful maids: 

Livia favoured the appetites of Augustus to her Own 

VOL. I. S 
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prejudice ; and Stratonice,* the wife of king Ddjo- 
tarus, not only accommodated her husband with the 
enjoyment of a handsome young thambermaid in her 
service, but carefully brought up the children he had 
by her, and helped them to succeed to their father’s 
dominions. And lest it should be thought that all 
this is done merely from a servile obligation to their 
customs, and by the impression of the authority of 
their ancient practice, without reason or judgment, 
and for want of sense to take another course, it is 
necessary in this place to give some touches of their 
capacity. 

Love snugs Besidcs what I just now repeated from one of their 
rioaii ^T'^niilitary songs, I have another, a love-song of thehs, 
»iige. which begins in this manner, viz. “ Stay, adder, 
“ stay, that by tliy likeness my sister may draw tlie 
“ fashion and work of a rich ribbon for me to 
“ make a present of to my sweet-heart, by which 
“ means thy beauty and thy disposition may at all 
“ times give thee the preference before all other ser- 
" pents.” AVherein the fu-st couplet. Stay, adder, 
&c. makes the burden of the song. Now I* am con- 
versant enough with poetry to judge thus much, 
that not only there is nothing barbarous in this 
thought, but that it is perfectly Anacreontic. 

’uwof language raoreo^ is soft, «nd of a pleasing 

fhe savages, accent, resembling the teminations of the Greek. 
What some Three of these people foreseeing how dear the 
vLer»“o ^ino'wled^c of the corruption of this part of the 
fame to woi'ld would One day cost their happiness and repose, 
airght’of correspondence would in the end prove 

our man- their ruin, as I suppose it to be already in a fairway 
of doing so (wretched men ! to suffer themselves to 

* See Plutarch in Ins Treatise of tlie Virtuous Deeds of Women, 
in tlie Article Lrfarevixij, ' Ihe last English translation by Mr, 
Cotton,^ is guilty of a small blunder here, by making the name 
Stratonice, for that of a country. Galatia, says Plutarch, also pro- 
duced Stratonice the wife of Deiotarus, &c. Tome xxxi. p. ‘ 258 * 
the Paris edition in 162U 
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be deluded with the desire of novelty, and to leave 
their own serene sky, to come and gaze at oui s), were 
at Roan when the late king Charles IX. was there. 

The monarch himself talked to them a good while, 
and they were made to see our fashions, our pomp, 
and the form of a fine city ; after which soniebody 
asked their opinion, and wanted to know, of them 
what things they most admiied of all they had s(!on ? 

To which they made answer, three things, of whicli 
1 am sorry I have forgot the third, but two I yet re- 
member. They said, in the first place, tlicy thought 
it very strange that so- many tall men, wearing great 
beards, strong and well armed, about the king’s per- 
son (by whom, it is like, they meant liis Swiss 
guards), should submit to obey a child, and that they 
tlid not rather choose out one among themselves to 
command. Secondly, that they had taken notice of 
men amongst us who were fat, and crammed with all 
manner of good things, whilst their halves* were 
begging at the gates, lean and half-starved with 
hunger and poverty ; and they wondered how these 
necessitous halves could put up with such unjust treat- 
ment, and not take the others by the throat, or set 
fire to their houses. 

I talked with one of them a good while, but I had Answer of 
so sorry an interpreter, who was so perplexed by hisga”^^ 
stupidity to apprehend my meaning, that I could 
get nothing of any moment out of him. Asking of 
what advantage his superiority over the people was 
to him (for he was a captain, and our mariners 
styled him king), he told me “ to march at the head 
“ of them to war and demanding further of him 
how many men he had to follow him ? he showed 
me a space of ground, to signify as many as could 
stand in such a compass, which might be four or 
five thousand men : then putting the question to 
liim, whether or no Ins authority expired with the 

* It ig an idiom io their language to call men the halt of one an- 
other. 
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war ? he told me, “ this part of it remained ; that 
when he went to visit the villages of his depend- 
“ ence, they made paths for him through their thick- 
“ est woods, so that he could pass from one place 
“ to another with ease.” Upon the whole, this was 
not a bad thing. If you ask why ? I answer, be- 
cause they wear no breeches. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

That a Man mist not be too hasty in judging of 
Dkine Ordinances. 

Things unknown are the true field and subjccl. 
of imposture, forasmuch as in the first place their 
very strangeness gives them credit, and moreover, 
by not being subiectcd to our ordinary discourse, 
they deprive us or the means to dispute them. For 
which rca.son, says Plato, it is much more easy to 
satisfy the hearers, when speaking of the nature of 
the gods, than of the nature of men, because the ig- 
norance of the auditory affords a fair and large career, 
and all manner of liberty, in the handling of abstnisc 
things ; thence it comes to pass, that nothing is so 
firmly believed as what we least know; nor any 
peoj^e so confident as those who entertain us witlr 
fiiblfl; such as alchemists, judicial astrologers, for- 
tune-tellers, physicmi*, and Id genus mne ; to 
whom I could willingly, if I diurst, join a class of 
people, who take upon them to interpret and cri- 
ticise the designs of God himself, pretending to find 
out the cause of ever}' accident, and to pry into the 
secrets of. the divine will, and the incomprehensible 
motives of his works.* And although, the variety, 

^ Pc(^le who pretend to give the most precise determination of 
the desi^ of God, the duration, efficacy, and extent of his fa- 
vours, &c. 
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and the continual discordance, of events, throw them 
from corner to corner, and from east to west, yet do 
they still persist in their vain inquisition, and with 
the same pencil paint black and white. In a nation 
of the Indies, there is this commendable custom, 
that when any thing befalls them amiss in any ren* 
counter or battle, , they publicly ask pardon of the 
sun, who is their God, as if they had committed an 
unjust action, always imputing their good or evil for- 
tune to the divine justice, and to that submitting 
their own judgment and reason. 

It is enough for a Christian to believe that allNoautho- 
things come from God, to receive them with acknow- to 
lodgment of his divine and unsearchable wisdom, and the ciiris- 
also to accept them in good part, with what face so-^*‘,15Jj,',^ 
ever they may present themselves ; but I do not ap- *»*“**. 
prove of what I see in use, that is, to seek to esta- 
blish and support our religion by the prosperity of 
our enterqmses. Our belief has other foundations 
enough, without autliorising it by events ; for peo- 
ple accustomed to such plausible arguments as these, 
and so peculiar to their own taste, it is to be feared, 
lest when they fail of success, they should also stag- 
ger in their faith : as in the war wherein we are now 
engaged upon account of religion, those who had 
the better in the aflair of Rochelabeille,* rejoicing 
at that success, and boasting it as an infallible appro- 
bation of their cause, when they came afterwards to 
excuse their misfortunes at Jarnac and Moncontour, 1' 
it was by saying they were, .fatherly scourges and 
corrections ; if diey have not a people wholly at their 
mercy, they make it obvious enough to them, that 
is to take two sorts of grist out of the same sack, 
and with the same mouth to blow hot and cold. It 

* A great skirmisli that had like to have caused a general battle 
between the troops of the admiral de Coligny and those of the duke 
of Anjou, in May, 1569. 

f These battles were won by the duke of Anjou, the first in 
jVIareh, and the last in October, 1569, 
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were better to support a cause with the real founda- 
tions of truth. 

Anarai ft \vas a bi'avc naval battle that was gained, a few 
g!um'7ovcr months since, against tlie Turks,* under the com- 
the Tii. ks, ynand of Don John of Austria ; but it has also pleased 
God at other times, to let us sec as great victories at 
our own expense. In fine, it is a hard matter to 
reduce divine things to our balance, without losing 
a great deal of the weight. And he that w^ould take 
upon liim t(> give a reason, why Arius, and his Pope 
Leo, the principal heads of the Arian heresy, should 
die at diflerent times, in a way so much alike and so 
strange (for being withdrawn from the disputation, 
by the griping in the guts, they both of them sud- 
denly gave up the ghost upon the stool), and would 
aggravate this divine vengeance by the circumstance 
of the place ; might as well add the death of Helio- 
gabalus, who was also slain in a house of officc.t 
But what ? Irenacus was involved in the same fortune. 
The s8od God being pleased to show us, that the good have 
ceswif men something else to hope for, and the wicked some- 
nopioufri. thing else to fear, than the fortunes or misfortunes 
BMifurX of the world, he manages and applies them, aceord- 
merit. j^g jq jijs secret will, and deprives us of the 
means, foolishly to make our own profit. And those 
])Cople deceive themselves, who jiretend to do it by 
human reason. They never give one hit that they 
do not receive two for it; of which St. Augustin 
gives a very great proof on his adversaries. It is a 
conflict that is more decided by strength of memory 
than the force of reason. We are. to content our- 
selves with the light it pleases the sun to commu- 
nicate to us, by virtue of his rays, and he that will 
lift up his eyes to take in a greater, let him not think 
it strange it, for the punishment of his presumption, 
he thereby lose his sight. Quis fiminum potest scire 

* In J,571. 

t In LatrinU ad qmm eonfiigerat, occim. .Xlii Lampridii He- 
fjogabalus, p. 107. 
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consitmm Dei? Aut quis potent cogitate, quidvelit 
Dominus? “ Who amongst men can know the 
“ counsel of God ? Or who can think what the will 
“ of the Lord is ?” 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

To avoid Pleasures, even at the Expense of Life. 

I HAD long ago observed most of the opinions of 
the ancients to concur in this, that it is high time to 
die when tlicre is more ill than good in living ; and 
that to preserve life to our own torment and inconve- 
nience, is repugnant to the very laws of natuie, as 
these old rules instruct us : 

*H aXuiruf, Ji SasKOii 
olf 

KffMTffov TO fiv ^«i( trh) oiSxrwf. 

Adieu ! want, care, with mis’ry’s various train, 

Death then is happy, when to live is pain. 

But to push this contempt of death so far as to em- 
ploy it to the drawing off our tlioughts from the ho- 
nours, riches, dignities, and other favours and goods, 
as we call them, of fortune, as if reason were notsuf^ 
ficient to pefisuade us to avoid them, without this ad- 
ditional injunction, 1 had never seen it either com- 
manded or practised, till this passage of Seneca fell 
into piy hands'; who advising Lucilius, a man of 
great power and authority about the emperor, ta 
alter his voluptuous and magnificent way of living, 
and to withdraw himself from this worldly ambition, 
to some solitary, -quiet, and philosophical life, and 
the other alleging some difficulties ; “ 1 am of opi- 
“ nion (says Cicero, ep. 22), either that thou leave 
that life, or life itself. I would, indeed, advise 
“ thee to iJie more gentle way, and to untie, rather 
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“ than to break, the knot thou hast indiscreetly knit, 
“ provided, that if it be not otherwise to be untied, 
“ thoii break it. There is no man so great a coward ^ 
“ that had not rather fall at once, than to be alw'ays 
“ falling.” I should have thought this counsel suit- 
able enough to the stoical roughness ; but it appears 
the more strange, for being borrowed fi'om Epicurus, 
who writes the same, upon the like occasion, to Ido- 
mencus. Yet I think I have observed something like 
it, but with the Christian moderation, amongst our 
own people. St. Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, that 
famous enemy of the Ariau heresy, being in Syria, 
had intelligence that Abra, his only daughter, whom 
he left at home with her mother, was sought in mar- 
riage by the gayest noblemen of the country, as be- 
ing a virgin virtuously brought up, beautiful, rich, 
and in the flower of her age : whereupon he writ to 
her (as it appears upon record), that she should re- 
move her affection from all those pleasures and ad- 
vantages that were proposed to her ; for he had in 
his travels found out a much greater and more worthy 
match for her, a husband of much greater power and 
magnificence, that would present her with robes, and 
jewels of inestimable value ; his design in this was, 
to dispossess her of the ajipetite and use of worldly 
delights, and to join her wholly to God ; but the 
nearest and most certain way to this, being, as he 
conceived, the death of his daughter; he never 
ceasetl, by vows, prayers, and oraisons, to beg of 
(xod to call her out of this world, and take her to 
himselfi as accordingly it came to pass; for soon 
after his return she died, at which he expres^d a 
singular joy. This seems to outdo th’e other, foras- 
much as he applies himself at first sight, to this me- 
thod wliich they only take secondarily; and; besides, 
it was toward? his only daughter. But I will not 
omit the latter end of this story, tliough it be not to 
my purpose: St. Hilary’s wife having understood 
from him how the death of their daughter was 
brought about by his desjre ^nd design, and how 
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much happier she was, to be removed out of this 
world, than to have stayed in it, conceived so lively 
an apprehension of the eternal and heavenly beati- 
tude, that she begged of her husband, with the ex* 
tremest importunity, to do as much for her ; and 
God, at their joint request, calling her to him shortly 
after, it was a death embraced on both sides with 
singular content. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Fortune is often met with in the Train of Feason. 

Such is the inconstancy of tlic various hiasses of 
fortune, that she cannot avoid appearing to us with 
all sorts of faces. Can there be a more express act 
of justice than this? The duke of Valeutcnois* 
having resolved, in 1503, to poison Adrian, cardinal 
of Cornetto, with whom pope Alexander the Sixth, 
his fether, aud himself, were to sup at his house in 
the Vatican, he sent before a bottle of poisoned* 
wine, and withal strict order to the butler to keep 
it very safe. The pope being come before his son, 
and calling for a whet, the butler, supposing this wine 
was so strictly recommended to his care only upon 
account of its excellence, served a glass of it to the 
pope, and the duke himself coming in presently af- 
ter, and believing his bottle had not been touched, 
took also his glass ; so that the father died immedi- 
ately upon the place, and the son, after having been 
long tormented with sickness, was reserved to an- 
other and a worse fortune. 

* History of Francis Guiccardin, lib. vi. p. 267, printed at Ve- 
nice, by Gabriel Giolito, in 1.568, 
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Fortune SoRictimcs shc secTiis to play upon US, just in the 
nick of time. Monsieur d’Estree, at that time 
•port with guidon to Monsieur dc Vendosme ; and Monsieur de 
Liques, lieutenant to the company of the duke of 
Arscot, being both suitors to the Sieur de Founge- 
selles’s sister, though of different parties (as it oft 
falls out among frontier neighbours), the Sieur de 
Liques carried her; but on the very day he was 
married, and which was worse, beftire he went to 
bed to his wife, the bridegroom, having a mind to 
break a lance in honour of his new bride, went out 
to skirmish, near to St. Omers, where the Sieur 
d’Estree pioving the stronger, took him prisoner, 
and to render his victory the more brilliant, the lady 
herself’ was fain 

('Conjiigii ante cmicta novi d'lmilUre collumj 
Qiiam neniens nm, atqiie altera rursns hyems, 

Noctibus in longis avidiim saturassel amorem,* , 

OflF her fair arms, the am’rous ring to break, 

Which clung so fast to her new spouse’s neck, 

Eve of two winters many a friendly night 
Had sated their love’s greedy apjK'tite. 

to request the favour of him, to deliver up his pri- 
soner to her, as he accordingly did, the gentlemen 
of France never denying any thing to the ladies. 
Does not fortune seem to be an artist here ? Con- 
stantine, the son of Hellen, founded the empire of 
Constantinople, and some ages after, Constantine, 
the son of Hellen, put an end to it. Sometimes she 
is pleased to ciimlate our miracles. We arc told, 
that king Clovis besieging Angoulesme, the walls, 
by the divine favour, fell down of themselves. And 
Bouchet has it from some author, that king Robert 
having sat down before a city, and afterwards stolen 
away from the siege to keep the feast of St. Aig- 
nan, at Orleans ; as he was in devotion, at a certain 
part of the mass, the walls of the beleagured city, 


* Catullus ad Manl. ver. 81 , &c. 
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•without any etfort ffade against them, on a sudden 
tumbled down. But she did quite contrary in our 
Milan war ; for captain Rensc laying siege to the 
city Verona, and having carried a mine under a 
great part of the wall, it was lifted from its base, by 
the springing of the mine, but dropt down again, 
nevertheless, whole and entire, and so exactly ujion 
its foundation, that the besieged suffered no incon- 
venience by it. 

Sometimes she plays the physician. .lason Phercus, Fortnne 
being given over tiy the physicians, by reason of an”™^™“ 
imposthume in his breast, and having a mind to rid tor. 
himself of it by death, rushed desperately into the 
thickest ranks of the enemy, where he was for- 
tunately wounded (piite through the body, so that 
the imposthume broke, and he was cured.* 

Did she not also excel the painter Protogenes insometimM 
the knowledge of his art ? This man ffnished thCrior*trart! 
picture, of a dog quite tired, and out of breath, in 
all the other parts excellently well to bis own liking, 
but not being able to express, as he would, the 
slaver and foam of his mouth, he Avas so vexed 
with his work, that he took a spunge, which, by 
cleaning his pencils, had imbibed a variety of 
colours, and threw it in a rage against the picture, 
with an intent utterly to dei’ace it ; when fortune 
guiding the spunge to hit just upon the mouth of 
the dog, it there performed 'vvliat art could not at- 
tain to.'f 

Does she not sometimes direct our counsels, aad Andsomf. 
correct them ? Isabel, queen of England, being to‘',™^'j^‘; 
fetum fi'om Zealand to her own kingdom in 1326,oiir coun. 
with an array in favour of her son, against her hus-“'“' 
band, had been lost had she come into the port she 

Plin. Nat. Hist. lib. vii. cap. ,50. Valerius Maximus who men- 
tions this accident, lib. i. cap. 9, in Extornjs, represents the fact in 
a manner still more miraculous, for he says, that Jason received this 
important service from an assassin, b’cncca ascribes this accident to 
the same cause. De Benef. lib. ii. cap. 19. 

f PliQ. Nat. Hist. lib. xxxv. cap. 10, 
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intended, being there laid wait for by the enemy; 
but fortune, against her will, threw her into another 
haven, where she landed in safety. And he of old, 
who, throwing a stone at a dog, hit and killed his 
mother-in-law ; had he not reason to pronounce this 
verse : 

By this you sec. 

Fortune takes surer aim than we, 

Shf Rur- Icetest had tampered with two soldiers to kill 
nShi- at iVdrano in Sicily. They took their 

man pru- time to do it, when he was performing a sacrifice ; 
when tln-usting into the crowd, as they were making 
signs to one another, that now' w'as a fit time for 
their business, in steps a third, who, with a sword 
struck one of them violently over the pate, and 
laying him dead upon the place, runs away. His 
companion concluding himself discovered and un- 
done, ran to the altar, and begged for piotcction, 
promising to discover the whole trutli. And while 
he was laying open the whole conspiracy, behold a 
third man, who, being apprehended, was, as a mur, 
derer, pulled and haled by the people through 
the crowd, towards Timoleon, and other the most 
eminent persons of the assembly, to whom he cried 
for pardon, pleading that he had justly slain his 
father’s murderer ; and proving upon the spot, by 
sufficient witnesses, which his good fortune very op- 
portunely supplied, him withal, that his father was 
really killed in the city of the Lcontines by that 
very man on whom he had taken his revenge, he was 
rewarded ten Attic mina‘,t for having had the good 
fortune,^ while he was taking satisfaction for the 
death of his father, to preserve the life of the com-’ 

♦ 

■* Menander. ' 

f He was a Siciiian, born at Syracuse, that aimed to oppress the 
liUertj; of his country, of which Timoleon was the protector. Plui 
tarch in the Life of Timoleon, chap, 7* 

J The old Attic mina was s^venty-fiye drachms. 
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mon lather of the Sicilians. Thus fortune, in her 
conduct, sui-passes all the rules of common pru- 
dence. 

To conclude, is there not a direct application of 
her favour, bounty, and piety, manifestly discovered proscribed 
in this action ? Ignatius,* the lather, and* Ignatius, 
the son, being prpscribed by the Triumviri of Rome, a special 
resolved upon this generous act of mutual kindness, 
to fall by the hands of one another, and by that 
means to frusttate the cruelty of the tyrants. Ac- 
cordingly, with their swords drawn, they rushed one 
upon another, where fortune so guided the points, 
that they gave two wounds equally mortal, aftbrding 
withal so much honour to so brave a friendship, as to 
leave them just strengtli enough to draw out of 
their wounds their bloody weapons, that they might 
have liberty to clasp one another in this condition 
with so close an embrace, that the executioners cut 
off both their heads at once, leaving the bodies fast 
linked together in this noble knot, and their wounds 
close to each other, affectionately sucking in the 
blood and the remainder of one another’s lives. • 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Of one Defect in our GoiTnmenl. 

My deceased father, who, for a man that had no The utiiuj 
other advantages than experience only, and his ownj‘j",^f 
natural parts, was nevertheless of a very clear judg-offi/oof'**- 
ment, has formerly told me that he once had*'""^’ 
thoughts of endeavouring to introduce this practice j 
that there might be in every city a certain place as- 
signed, to which such as stood in need of any thing 
might repair, and have their business entered by an 

* Appian Alexand. de Beilis Civilibus, lib. iv. p. 969. 
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officer appointed for that purpose ; as for example, I 
want to sell, or to buy, pearls : such a one wants 
company t^ go to Paris : such a one inquires for a 
servant ’of sueh a (juality : such a one for a master : 
such a one inquires for an ai4ificer : some for one 
thing, sojne for another, every one aceording to 
what he wants. And, I fancy, these mutual adver- 
tisements would be of no contemptible advantage to 
the public correspondence and intelligence : for 
there are always people that hunt ^fter one another, 
and, for want of knowing one another’s occasions, 
men arc left in very gi'cat necessity. 

The miser- I hear, to the great shame of the age we live in, 
rf«irol*j[ljthat in our very sight two most excellent men, for 
«nd Cas- learning, died so poor, that they had scarce bread to 
put in their mouths, Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in 
Italy, and Sebastianus Castalio in Germany : and I 
do believe, there are a thousand men w'ould have 
invited them into their families, with very advan- 
tageous conditions, or have relieved them where 
they were, had they known their wants. The world 
is not so generally corrupted, but that I know a 
man that would heartily wish the estate bis ancestors 
have left him, might be employed, so long as it shall 
please fortune to let him possess it, to shelter re- 
markable persons of any kind, whom misfortune 
sometimes persecutes to the last degree, from the 
danger of necessity j and at least place them in such 
a condition, that they must be very hard to please if 
they were not contented, 
lily father, in his economical government, had 
regulations this Order (whicli I know how to commend, but by 
by Mon? mcans to imitate), which was, that besides the 
inigne’s fa-rcgistcr hc kcpt of tlic houshold affairs, where tlie 
small accounts, payments, and contracts, which do 
not require a secretary’s hand, were entered, and 
W’hich his bailiff' always had in custody ; he ordefed 
him, whom he kept to write for him, to keep a paper 
journal, and in it to set down all the remarkable oc- 
currences, and daily memoirs of his ftimily affairs } 
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veiy pleasant to look over when time begins to wear 
things out of memory, and very useful sometimes to 
put us out of doubt, when such a thing was begun, 
when ended, what visitors came, with whaf atten- 
dants, and how long they staid ; our voyages, ab- 
sences, marriages, deaths, reception of good or ill 
news; the change of principal servants, and the 
like. An ancient custom, which I' think it would 
not be amiss for every one to revive in his own 
family ; and I find I did very foolishly in neglecting 
the same. * 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

Of the Custom of u'earing Clothes. 

W HATEVEll 1 shall say upon this subject, I am wiiat pat 
of necessity to force a barrier of custom, so careful 
has she been to sluit uj) all the avenues. 1 was dis- some n.v 
puting with myself, in this cold season, whether 
custom of going naked, in those nations lately dis- nakea. 
covered, is owing to the hot temperature of their 
air, as we say of the Moors and Indians, or whether 
it was the original custom of mankind : men of un- 
derstanding, forasmuch as all things under the sun, 
as the holy writ declares, are subject to the same 
laws, were wont, in such considerations as these, 
where we arc to distinguish the natural laws from 
those of human invention, to have recourse to the 
general polity of“ the world, where there could be 
nothing counterfeited. Now all other creatures 
being sufficiently furnished with necessaries for their 
existence, it is not to be imagined, that we only 
should be brought into the world, in a defective and 
indigent condition, and in a state that cannot subsist 
without foreign assistance ; and tlierefore I believe, 
that as plants, trees, animals, and all things that have 
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life, are by nature sufficiently covered, to defend 
them from the injuries of weather, 

Pr(^tereaqi/e fere res omnes, aui corio sunt,,'‘‘i^' , 

Jut seid, out conchis, out calk, out cortice ^ie.* 

And therefore shells, or rinds, or ffims inclose. 

Or skin, or hair, on cv’ry body grows. 

SO were we : but as those who by artificial light put 
out that of the day, so we by borrowed forms hav.e 
destroyed our own. And it is plaip,, that it is cus- 
tom wnich renders that impossible to iis, which other- 
wise is not so ; for of those nations who have no no- 
tion of clothing, some arc situated under the same 
temperate climate that we arc, and some in. much 
severer clinmtes. And, besides, our m^t tender 
pai'ts arc always exposed to the air, as the eyes, 
mouth, nose, and ears; and our peasants, like our 
ancestors in former times, go open-breasted to the 
waist. Had we been born with a necessity of wear- 
ing petticoats and breeches, there is no doubt but 
nature would have fortified those parts she intended 
should be exposed to the fury of the seasons, with a 
thicker skin, as she has done the fingers* ends, and 
the soles of the feet. And why should this seem 
hdrd to believe ? I observe much greater difference 
between my habit and that of one of our country 
boors, than between his and a man that has no other 
covering but his skin. How many men, especially 
in Turkey, go naked upon the account of devotion ? 
I know not who , k was that asked a beggar, whom 
he saw in his shirt in tlie depth of winter, as brisk as 
another muffled up to the ears in furs, how he could 
endure to go so. “ Why, Sk,” ’ said he, “ you go 
“ with your face bare, but I am all face.’* The Ita- 
lians, I think, have astory of the duke of Florence’s 
fool, whom his master asking, “ How, being so thin 
“ clad, he was able to support the cold, which he 


Lucret. lib^ iv. ver. 93iJ, 
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** himself was so guarded against ?” “ "Why,” re- 

plied the fool, “ use iny receipt, to put on all the 
“ clotWlls you have at once as J do, and yoir w'ill feel 
“ no more cold than I.”* King Massinissa, to an 
extreme old age, could never be jircvailcd upon to 
go with his head covered, how cold, stormy, or rainy 
soever the weather might be ; which also is reported 
of the emperor Severus. Herodotus tells us,t that 
in the battles fought between the Egj’^ptians and the 
Persians, it was observed, both by himself and others, 
that of those who were left dead upon the place, the 
heads of the Egyptians were l()und to be wnthout 
comparison harder than those of the Persians, by 
reason that the last had gone wilh their heads always 
covered from their infimey, first, with biggins, and 
then with turl)aiis, luidthe others were always sliaved 
and bare. And king Agesilaus,' to a dccrepid age, 
took care to w'ear always tlie same clothes in winter 
that he did in summer. Ca'sar, se.ys Suetonius,! 
marched always at the head of Ifls aney for the 
most part on toot, with his lu'nd bare, v, hoi her it 
Avas rain or sim-shine ; and as much Is said oi' llan- 
pibaf : 

■ Turn vf7-fi((‘ midn, 

Exciperc imaJios mires, ((vli'/tie 

Exposing his bare head 1o fu) i<;us sliow’rs. 

While hail or vain in torrents on it pours. 

A Venetian, who has long lived in Pegu, and is 
lately returned from thence, writes, that the men 
and \vomcn of that kingdom, though lliey cover all 
their other parts,, go altvays l)are-l()Ot, and ride so 
too. And Idato very earnestly athises, ibr the 
liealth of the whole body, to give the iieatl and the 
feet no other covering than w'bat nature has bestowed. 
He whom the Poles have elected for th(‘ir kijig (since 
ours came thence), Avho is, indeed, one of the great- 

* Cicero of Old Age, cap. X. f Lib. hi. p. 186, 1517. 

J Sueton. Jul. Cxsiir, sect, fiS. f Silius It. Ub. i. ver. ‘J50, 251. 
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est princes of this age, never wears any gloves, and 
be it in winter, or whatever weather, never wears 
any other cap abroad than what he wears at home. 
Whereas I cannot endure to go unbuttoned, or un- 
tied ; my neighbouring labourers would think them- 
selves in fetters if tliey were so braced. Varro is of 
opinion, that when it was ordained we should have 
our heads uncovered in the presence of the gods, or 
the magistrate,* it was rather so ordered upon the 
score of health, and to inure us to the injuries of 
weather, than upon the account of reverence. And 
since we are now treating of cold, and of Frenchmen 
being used to wear variety of colours (not I myself, 
for I seldom wear other than black, or white, in imi- 
tation of my lather), let us add another stciry of cap- 
tain Martin du Bellay, who affirms that, in his Lux- 
embourg journey, he saw so sharp Irosts, that the 
ammunition wine was cut with hatchets and wedges, 
delivered out to the soldiers by weight,! and that 
they carried it away in baskets j and Ovid says, 

Nudaque conslstuht formam servanlia tesice 
* Vina, me Imuita inert, sed data fnisia bihunl.X 

— — The wine, ' 

Dug from its cask, retains the figure still, 

Nor do they draughts, but crusts of Bacchus swill. 

At the mouth of the lake Moeotis, the frosts arc so 
very sharp, that on the same spot where the lieute- 
nant of Mithridates had fought the enemy dry-foot, 
and given them a defeat, the summer following he 
also obtained over them a naval victor}% 

The Romans fought at a great disadvantage, in the 
engagement they had with the Carthaginians near 


riin. Nat. Hist, lib. xxviii, cap. 6. 
f Philip de Comines, speaking of such c*dd weather in liis time 
(1469) If the principality of Liege, says, tlnit Pif \.ine was in like 
manner in their pipes-, .ami that it was degoul, and into the form 
of wodgc.s, and so carried off by gentlemen in haL' I’askets, lib. ii* 
cfjp. 14'. 

t Ovi J Trist. lib. iii. eL 10, rcr. 23, 24. 
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Placentia,* by reason that they went on to charge 
with their blood cliiiled, and their limbs benumbed 
with cold ; whereas Hannibal had caused great fires 
to be dispersed quite through the camp, to warm his 
soldiers ; and oil to be distributed amongst them, to 
the end that, anointing themselves, they might ren- 
der their nerves more supple and active, and fortify 
the pores against the piercing air and freezing wind, 
that raged in that season. 

The retreat the Greeks made from Babylon intoxcrribie 
their own country-, is famous for the difliculties and br 
calamities they l»ad to overcome. Of which this w'us snow ill the 
one; that being encountered in the mountains of™fA,”'t|i'ia. 
Armenia with a horrible storm of snow, they lost all 
knowledge of the country, and of the roads, and, 
being shut up, were a day and a night without eating 
and drinking, during which most of their cattle died, 
many of themselves were starved, several struck blind 
with the driving of the hail and the glittering of the 
snow, many of them maimed in their fingers and toes, 
and many rendered stiff and motionless with the ex- 
tremity of the cold, who had yet their understanding 
entire. 

Alexander saw a nation where they bury the fruit- Fmu-trm 
trees in winter, to defend them from the frost, and 
w'e also may see the same. 

But concerning clothes, the king of Mexico now often 
changed his clothes four times a day, and never put 
them on more, employing those he left off in hiscb.iiijfiiiiij 
continual liberalities and rew'ards ; as also, neither “ * 
pot, dish, nor other utensil of his kitchen, or table, 
was ever served^n twice. 

* Tit. Lir. lib. xxi. cap. 54, 55. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Of Cato the Younger. 

I AM not guilty of ihe common error of judging 
another by myself. I easily admit the differences 
among mankind. And though I find myself engaged 
to one form, I do not oblige mankind to it as 
many do ; but believe and apprehend a thousand op- 
posite modes of living, and, contrary to most men, 
more easily admit of differences than unilonnity 
amongst us. I, as frankly as any would have me, 
discharge another being from my humours and prin- 
ciples, and consider him according to his own model. 
Though I am not continent myselfj I nevertheless 
sincerely approve the contincncy of the Capuchins, 
and other religious orders, and am pleased Muth their 
wiy of living. I fancy that I should like to be in 
their place, and love and honour them the more for 
being what I am not. I desire, in particular, that we 
may bp censured every man by himself, and would 
not be drawn into the consequence of common ex- 
amples. My weakness does nothing alter the esteem 
I ought to have of the force and vigour of those who 
deserve it. Sunt qui nihil smdeni, quam quod xe 
imitari poxxe conjidunt :* “ There are some who per- 
“ suade nothing but what they believe they can imi- 
“ tate themselves.” Crawling as I am upon the slime 
of the earth, I do not, for all that, cease to observe, up 
in the clouds, the inimitable height of .some heroic 
souls ; it is a great deal for me to have my judgment 
regular, if the effects cannot be so, and to maintain 
this sovereign part, at least, free from corruption : 
it is something to have my svill good when my legs 
fail me. This age wherein we live, in our part of 
the world at least, is grown so stupid, that not only 


* Cicero lie Or. atl Brutum, cap. 7. 
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tlse exercise, but the very notion of virtue is defec* * * § 
tive, and seems to be only college jargon : 

Virtutem verla putant, ut 

Lticim liana.* 

O 

Words finely couch’d these men for virtue take ; 

As if each wood a sacred grove could make. 

Quam vereri deberenf,f etiam si perciperc non pos- 
sent :t “ Which they ought to reverence, though 
they cannot comprehend it.” It is a mere gew-gaw 
to hang in a cabinet, or at the end of the tongue, as 
on the tip of the ear, for ornament only. 

There arc now no virtuous actions, and such as Viciom 
carry a show of virtue have yet nothing of its essence; ** 
by reason that profit, glory, fear, custom, and other M™ncerf 
such foreign causes, are generally incentives to them. 

The same may be said of justice, valour, and cour- 
tesy, in respect to others, and according to the face 
they appear with to the public. The practice of 
them is by no means virtue, because there, is another 
cud proposed, another moving cause. Virtue owns 
nothrag to be hers, but -wdiat is done by herself, and 
for herself alone. 

In that great battle of PotidaDa,§ where thewkythe 
Greeks, under Pausanias, defeated Mardonius and 
tlie Persians, the conquerors, according to their cus- rrward of 
tom, coming to divide amongst them the glory 
the exploit, they attributed to the Spartan nation the ««<• 'igiw- 
pre-cmincncc of valour in this engagement. The 
Spartans, who were gi'eat judges of viitue, when 
they came to determine to what particular man of 
theii’ nation the honour was due, of having behaved 
himself best upon tliis occasion, found that Aristo- 


* Horace, ep. 6, lib. i. vcr. SI, S2. 

f Montaigne applies to virtue what Cicero here says of philo- 
aophy, and of those who presume to find fault with it. 

I Cicero Tusc. Qusest. lib. v. cap. 2. 

§ Montaigne has here put Potidma for Plataea. Cornelius Nepos, 
in the Life of Pausanias, cap. 1. “ Hujus est illustrissimam proe- 

Jium apud Platseas.” 
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ancii'iiLs 


Montaiptne 

coiitrrirj, 
and whv. 


demus* bad of all others hazarded his person with 
the f^reatest bravery. They did not, however, allow 
him any prize, because he had been incited by a de- 
sire to clear his reputation from the reproach it had 
incurred in the action at Thermopylae. 

Our judgments ai e sick, and conformable to the 
corruption of our manners. I observe most of the 
wits of these times pretend to shine by obscuring the 
glory of the brave and generous actions of former 
ages, putting some vile construction upon them, and 
forging vain causes andmoti\es of them. A mighty 
subtlety indeed ! Show me the greatest and most 
unblemished action in life, anti I will invent fifty bad 
ends fo obscure it j God knows, whose intention will 
extend them out to the full, what di\ ersity of images 
our intcri:;! wills are liable to; IhcyMlo not censure 
so much from a sjririt of malice, as from ignorance. 

The same pains and license that others take to de- 
tract from these iilii.strici’.s names, I would willingly 
take to raise them higher. As for those rare figures 
that are culled out by the consent of the wisest men, 
f()r an cxami)le to the world, 1 should not stick to 
honour them more, as far as my invention w'ould 
permit, by the circumstances of favourable construc- 
tion. And we aic to believe that the force of our 


invention is infinitely short of their merit. It is the 
duty of good men to paint virtue as beautiful as pos- 
sible ; and there would be no indecency in the case, 
should our passion a little transport us in favour of 
such sacred forms. What these people do to the 
contrary, they either do out of malice, or by the 
vice of confining their belief to their own capacity, 
as aforesaid, or which I am more inclined to think. 


Various 
opinions of 
the death 
of the 
wjuijffer 

*Cato.' 


for not having their .sight strong, clear, and elevated 
enough, to c(>nccive the splendour of virtue in her 
native purity; as Plutarch complains, that in his 
time some attributed the cause of the younger Cato’s 
death to his fear of Cajsar, at which he seems very 


* Herodot, Hb. ix, p. 61 k 
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Angry, and with good reason ; and by that a man 
may guess how much more he would have been of- 
fended with those who have attributed it to ambi- 
tion ; silly people ! he would have performed a hand- 
some, just, and generous action, though he had ig- 
nominy for his reward, rather than glory. That man 
was, in truth, a pattern, whom nature chose out to 
show to what height human virtue and constancy 
could arrive. 

lJut I am not capable of handling so noble an ar- choice pas- 
guinent ; I will therefore only enter five Latin poets 
in the lists, contending in the praise of Catoj andinpraiwof 
inclusively for their own too. Now a man, well read ^2' 
in poetry, will think the first twm, in comparison of'fi'nated 
the others, languisliing ; the third more vigorous, 
but overthrown by the extravagancy of' his own force. 

He w'ill then think, that there will be yet room for 
one or two gradations of invention to come to the 
fourth ; ■ and coming to mount the pitch of that, he 
will lift up his hand in admiration. At the last, tlie 
first by some space (but a space that he will swear is 
not to be filled up by any human wit), he wull be as- 
tonished, he will not know where he is. 

It is very sur})rising that we have more poets than 
judges ami interpreters of poetry. It is easier to 
w'rite a j)oem than to understand one. There is, in- 
deed, a certain low' poetry, that a man may judge by 
})reccpts and art ; but the true, supreme, and divine 
poesy is above all rules and reason. And whoever 
discerns the beauty of it, with a strong and steady 
sight, sees no more than a flash of lightning. This 
is a sort of poesy that does not exercise, but ravishes 
and overwhelms our judgment. The fury that pos- 
sesses him who is able to penetrate into it, also strikes 
a third man by hearing him repeat it ; like a load- 
stone, that not only attracts the needle, but also com- 
municates to it the virtue to attract others. And it 
is more evident at our theatres, that the sacred inspi- 
ration of the Muses, having first stirred up the poet 
to anger, sorrow, hatred, and to be out of .himself^ 
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whenever they will, does moreover by the poet pos- 
ses, < the actor, md l)y the actor consequently all tl»c 
spectators. JioXiwieh do our passions hang and de- 
pend upon one another. 

wh.ai wt Poetry has ever had that power over me from a 
jLSl-ne to pierce and transport,- me; but this quick 
iiitfmeii. sense of it tliat is natural to inCa has been ^'a^ously 
handled by variety of tbims, and not so much higher 
and lower (for they were ever the liighest in every 
kind), as diflcriug in colour. First, a gay and 
sprightly fluency, aflenvaids an acute and pciie- 
tratuig subtlet)’ ; and lastly, as-matiirc and constant 
force. An example from Ovid, Lucan, and \ irgil, 
will l)ctter express them. But our poets are begin- 
ning their career. 

One says. 

Sit Cato dam vivit Jama vcl Ccesare major,* * 

IjCt Cato’s fame. 

Whilst lie shall live, eclipse great Casar’s name. 

A second says, 

Et inv'wtum devicL'i morle Catonan.f 

And Calo fell, invincible in death. 

And the third, speaking of the civil wars between 
Caesar and Pompey : 

F ictihc causa Diis pfaai’t, sed ricia CalonUX 

. Heaven approves 

Tlie conquering cause, tlie conquer’d Cato loves. 

And die fourth, upon the praises of Caesar, says, 

Et emeta terraruni sulmta, 

PrcPler atron-m animum CatonU,§ 

And conquer’d all where’er his eagle flew, 

But stubborn Cato nothing eould subdue. 

The master of the choir, after having characterised 
the greatest Romans, ends thus; 

— — Hh dantm jttra Catmem. || 

And Cato giving laws to all the rest. 

* Mart Kb. vi. epig, 32. ii? f Manil Astronoraicon, Kb. iv, vcr. 87v 

4 Lucan. lib. i. ver. 121. 4 H®*** Car. Kb. ii. od. i. ver. 23, 24*. 

i iEaeid. lib. viii. ver. 670, 
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CHAPTER XXXV^. 

That we laugh and cry for the same Thing, 

When we read in histor}^, that Antigonus wasThpdeaA 
very iniidi displeased With his son, for P>esenting"||.*''^^ 
him the head of king Pyrrhus his enemy, ju»t killed waned by 
fighting against him, apd that seeing it he heartily*'*® 
wept :* that Rene, duke of Lorrain, also lamented 
tlie death of Charles, duke of Burgundy ,t whom he 
had just defeated, and appeared in mourning at his 
funeral: and that, in the battle of Auroyt (which 
the count de Montfort oblained over Cliarles de 
Blois, his competitor for the duchy of Brittany), the 
conqueror, meeting the corjise of his enemy, was 
much afflicted at his death ;§ we must not presently 
cry out : 

Et cost aven die I’animo ciascima, 

Sua passion solio el (onlrario nuinlo, 

Ricopre, con la vista Iwr' cliiara, tior’ 

There ev’ry person, whether of joy or woe. 

The pass'on of his miiid can govern so, 

As when most griev’d, to show a visage clear. 

And melancholic, wlieu best pleas’d, appear. 

t 

When Pompey’s head was presented to Caesar, his* 
tory tells us, that he turned away his face, as from a 
sad and displeasing object. There had been so long 
a correspondence between them, in the management 
of the public aftairs, so great a community of for* 
tunes, so many mutual offices, and so near in alli- 
ance, that this countenance of his ought not to suffer 
under any misinterpretation ; or to be altogether 
suspected for folse or counterfeit, as this author seems 
to believe: 

* Plutarch, in the Life of Pyrrhus. + Before Nancy in 1477. 

J In in the reign of Charles V. ting of France. 

j Froissart, vol. i. cap. 228. || Petrarch, fol. 25, edit, of 1545. 
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Mankind 
fubjrrt to 
ditiVrent 
pas.sion!>. 


Tutiniiqiie putavit 

Jam Imus n'ie year, laihrymas non sponte cadefiies 
Effudit, gemitusque expressit ptciore Iceto,^ 

And now lie saw 

’Twas safe to be a pious father-in-law, 

^ He shed forc’d tear?, and from a joyful breast, 

Fetch’d siglis and groans. 

For though it be true, that njyost of our actions are 
deceitful, and that sometimes 

Uareiisjlcim sul persona rhvs 
Tlie heir’s (hsscrablcd tears, behind the skreen 
Could one but peep, would joyful smiles be seen. 

Yet, in jtidgiiig of these accidents, we are to con- 
sider how much our souls arc oftentimes agitated 
with diflerent passions. And, as they say, that in 
oiir bodies tlicre is a collection of divers humours, 
of which, tliat is the governing passion, which, ac- 
cording to the complexion we are of, is commonly 
most predominant in us ; so, though the soul have in 
it divers motions to give it agitation, yet there must 
be one master of the field, yet not with so entire a 
conquest, but that througli the flexibility and incon- 
stancy of the soul, those of less authority may, upon 
occasion, re-assumc their., place, and make a little 
sally in turn. Thence it as th.it we see not only 
children, who simply follow nature, often laugh and 
cry at the same thing ; but uot one of us can boast, 
what journey soever he may have in hand that he has 
set his heart upon, but when he comes to })art with 
his family and friends, he will find something within 
that,;troubles him; and though he rcfiaiii his tears, 
yet M puts foot in the stirrup with a sad and cloudy 
countenance. We may fiuiher observe, that what- 
ever kindly flame have warmed the heart of well-born 
\ iigins, yet ti'.ey arc fain to be forced fi om about their 
mothers’ ne(-ks, to be pul'tq bed to their husbands} 
whatever this bbou companion is pleased to say : 

/ Lucan, lib. ix. ver. 1037. 

f Ariliuj Gcllius px Noctes Publii Jlimi?, lib, xvii, cap. 14 . 
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EiStne novis mpiis odio Venus, mine parenfum 
Fnhtrantur JaUii gaudia lachrymalis, 

Uberlm thalami (pias inlra limiria Jundunt? 

Nan, itame tkvi, vera gemnnt, juvtrvit* 

Dim s the fair bride the sport so greatly dread, 

'i'hdt she takes on so, when she’s put to bed. 

Her parents joys t’allay with a feign’d tear ? 

She (lues not cry in earnest, I dare swear. 

So that it is not strange to lament the death of a per- 
son whom a man would by no means should be alive; 
W'hen I rattle my man, 1 do it with all the mettle I 
have, and give him no feigned, but hearty real 
curses ; but the heat being over, if he should stand 
in need of me, I should be very ready to do him 
good ; for I instantly turn over a new leaf. When I 
call him calf and coxcomb, I do not mean to entail 
those titles upon him for ever ; neither do I think I 
give myself» the lie in calling him an honest fellow 
presently after. No one quality engrosses us ab- 
stractedly and universally. AVere it not the sign of 
a fool to talk to one’s self, there w^ould hardly be a 
day or hour wherein I might not be heard to mutter 
to myself, and against my self j W'retched fool that I 
am ! And yet I do not think that to be my character. 
He who seeing me one while cold, and presently 
very fond of my wife, believes the one or the other 
to be counterfeited, is an ass. Nero, taking leave 
of his mother, whom he sent to be drowned, was 
nevertheless sensible of some emotion at this fare- 
well, and was struck with horror and pity. It is 
said, that the light of the sun is not one continuous 
thing, but that it darts new rays so quick one upon 
another, that we cannot perceive the intermission ; 

Largiis enim liquidi fans lumiais CEllureus Sol 
Irrigat assidu't coeliim candore recent}, 

Suppelil atque novo lumiiie lume7i.\ 

* Catull. de Coma Beitoiced, num. Ixiv. ver, 15* 
f Lucret. lib. v. ver. 282, 
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Fof the ffithereal sun tliat shines so bright, 

Being a fountain large of liquid light, 

With fresh rays sprinkles sti}l the cheerful sky, 

And with new light the light docs still supply. 

Just SO the soul variously and imperceptibly darts out 
htr'passions. 

Xersrs Artabanus surprisin^jj once his nephew Xerxes, 
Jort chid him for the sudden alteration of his counte- 
j.iy and n- nancc. As he was viewing his forces without num- 
her, passing over the Hellespont, for the Grecian 
expedition, his heart leaped with joy, to see so many 
bLvi^t” thousands of men under his command; it also ap- 
peared in the gaiety and alacrity of his counte- 
nance.* But his thoughts at the same instants sug- 
gesting to him, that of so many lives, in an age at 
most, th^e would not be one left, he knit his brows, 
and grew sad, even to the shedding of teare. 

THf soul We have resolutely pursued the revjpnge of an 
injury received, and felt a singular satisfaction in the 
thinss with victory : yet we are sorry, though it is not for ihe 
victory that we weep: there is nothing altered in 
iMir with’ that : but the soul looks upon the thing with another 
"tesame eye, and represents it to itself witli another kind of 
face : for every thing has many biasses and aspects. 
Relations, old acquaintances, and friendships, possesa 
our imagination, and make it tender for the time, 
accoiiling to their condition ; but the revolution is 
80 quick, that we do not perceive it : 

Nil adeo feri celeri ralione videlur, 

Qiu'.m si mens fieri proponit, et inclioat ipsa. 

Ocius eigo anumis gjidm res se pirael vUa, 

Ante octihs quorum in promplu natura videlur. f 
As no one action seems so swiftly done. 

As wl\at the mind as plaiin’d, iind once begun, 

'riiis observation evidently proves. 

The mind tlun other thia^^more swiftly mores. 

Tlierefore, while we make a work com- 

plete, and 311*1*1' a piece, we deceive ourselves. 

* Hcr^ot. lib, vi«-p, 4S6, 457. 


t Lucr. lib. iii. ver. 183, &c, 
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When Timoleon laments the murder he had com- 
mitted, after so mature and generous deliberation, he 
does not lament the liberty restored tojbis country, 
he does not lament the tyrant, but hevTaments his 
brother : one part of his duty is pcrforuUd, let us 
give him leave to perform tlie other. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Of Solitude. 

Let us lay aside that old comparison between the 
active and the solitary life ; and as for the fine saying 
which is made a cloke for ambition and avarice, 
“ That we are not born for ourselves,, but for the 
“ public,” let us boldly appeal to those who are in 
public affiiirs, let them lay their hands upon their 
nearts, and then say whether, on the contrary, they 
do not rather aspire to titles and offices, and that 
hurry of the w'orld, to make their private advantage 
at the public expense. The corrupt means by 
which they push their way in our time, manifestly 
declare that their end cannot be v cry good. J.ct us 
then tell ambition, that it is she herself w ho gives us 
a taste of solitude ; for what docs she so much avoid 
as society? What does .she so much seek as eibow- 
room ? A man may do well or ill every where ; But 
if what Bias says be true, that the greatest part is 
the worst part; or what the Preacher says, th.at there 
is not one good of a thousand ; 


J?on quippe loni : mtmero rix sunt tol'i^um, qvot 
Tkcbuiim portep, vel oitia A/??.* 

How few /'ood men on tliis soil ! 

Scarce more thangate-s ot TC&bcs, or i^utlisof Nile. 

the contagion is very dai%trous in the crowd. 


* Jur, sat. xiu.,ver. 26,27. 
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dai^Tuh There is a necessity for men either to imitate 
the wickc-d others, or to hate them:t both are to be avoided; 
fatal. former, lest we become like to the wicked, be- 

cause they are many ; the latter, for fear of hating 
the many, 'because they are unlike us. And mer- 
chajits that go to sea have reason to be cautious, that 
those who embark with' them in the same bottom 
le neither dissolute, blasphemous, nor vicious other 
■ways; looking upon such society as unfortunate. 
/ nd therefore it was, that Biast pleasantly said to 
s> me, who, being with him in a dangerous storm, im- 
piored the assistance of the gods, “ Hold your 
“ ] eacc, that they may not know you are in my 
“ company.” And as a more forcible example, 
AlLuquerquc, viceroy in the Indies, for Emanuel 
king of Portugal, being in extreme peril of shij)- 
wr( ck took a little boy upon his shoulders, for this 
only end ; that being a sharer of their danger, his 
inn( cence might serve to protect him, and to recoin- 
me' d him to the divine fa\ our, that they might get 
to hore : a wise man may indeed live every where 
con.ent, and he retired even in the crowd of a 
pah ce ; but if it be left to his own choice he will 
tell you, that he would fly the very sight of the 
latfor ; he can endure it, if need be ; but if it be 
left to himself, he will choose tiie first. He does 
not think himself sufficiently rid of vice, if he must 
yet contend with it in other men : Charondas 
punished those tor ill men, who were convicted of 
keeping ill com])any.t Tliere is nothing so unso- 
ciable, and sociable, as man ; the one by his vice, 
the other by his nature. And Antisthencs,! in my 
opinion, diid not give a satisfactory answer, when he 


* The.se reflections were a translation from Seneca, ep. 7, 

who has these very words : ^m ktsse est aut imitcris aut oderis. 
“ larnnique aut^ devitancMv est, ne vel siniili, mails fias, quia 
“ multi suiit, necnc inimicus rauhls, quia dissimiles cunt.” 
f Dieg. Laert. in the Life of Bias, lib. i. sect. 6. 
i .Diodorus of Sicily, lib. xii. ch. 4. 

§ Diog. Laert. in the Life of Antistlienes. 
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was reproached with frequenting ill company, by 
saying, “ That the physicians lived well amongst 
“ the sick for if they contribute to the hcaltli of 
the sick, rto doubt but by the contagion, coutinual 
sight of, and familiarity with diseases, they must of 
necessity impair their own health. 

Now the end I suppose is all one, to live at more thp nim of 
leisure, and at greater case : but men do not alw^ays 
take the right course to it ; fin* they often think they 
liave taken leave of business, when they have only 
exchanged one employment for another. There is 
little less trouble in governing a family, than a whole 
kingdom ; wherever the mind is perplexed, it is in 
an entire disorder, and domestic employments arc 
not less troublesome fi)r being less important. 
Moreover, because we have leflt the court and the 
exchange, we are not rid of the' principal vexations 
of life : 

— — — Ratio, d prudenlia mras, 

Non locus effnsi late snarls arbiltr afijert.* 

Reason and prudence our atteetions case, 

Not tlie bold site tluit wide conunands tiic s<.as. 


Our ambition, our avarice, irresolution, iears, and s.>!’.in«.- 
inordinate desires, do not leave ns when we cliangCf"*!*”"'^ 
our country : fr®™ 

E/ 

Post eqnitem sedd alra iura.\ 

And when he rides, black Care sits close l)ehind. 


Our passion? oft follow us even to cloisters, and piii- 
losophical schools; nor deserts, nor eaves, hair- 
shirts, nor fasts, can disengage ns from tlicm : 

Hrerel laleri IdhaiU arumio.^ 

The fatal shaft sticks to the wo^iiided side. 

A person telling Soc4^iji|,§ that such a one was 
nothing improved by iJl^avels, “ No wonder,” 
said he, “ flu’ he travellc’tb along with himself:” 


* Hor. lib. i. epist. 1 1 , ver. 25, 26. t **'• <^de 1 , vcr. 40. 

X Virg. Aineid, lib. iv. vvr. 7 i. § Sencc. cpwt. lOt. 
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r- Qwfrf teiras alio caknfps 
Sok iniiiamm ? patria qtiis exul 

Seqnoqite fagit P* 

To change our liative soil, why should we run, 

And ^'c!v one warnfjcd by a iiercor sun ? 

For wio ill cxiL* ever'yiit could find, 

- Ho. went abroad, and IclV iiimscll’ behind ? 

If a man do not first discharge both himself and liis 
mind, of the burden with which he is oppressed, 
motion \vill but make it press the harder : as in a 
ship, the lading is of less encumbrance, when it is 
well settled. You do a sick man more harm than 
good, in removing him from place to place ; you 
confirm the disease by stirring him, as stakes sink 
deeper into the eartli, by being moA cd up and dowm. 
And, therefore, it is not enough to be remote from 
the public ; it is not enough to shift the situation ; a 
man must fly from the popular dispositions that have 
taken possession of his soul, he must lay himscll’ 
aside, and comg'to himself again : 

Bupi jam vinculu^ dicas, 

Ntim et ludata canis mdttm arriplt : oitamvn HU 
Cum jiigity d collo ivahitur pars luuga vatence,^ 

Thou’lt say, perhaps, that llioii hast hiokc llic chain, 

W hy, so the dog has gnaw’d the knot in ’twain 
That ty’d him there ; but as he lie icds 
Tlie ponderous chain still ratlliug at his heels. 

Wc still carry our fetters along with us ; it is not an 
absolute liberty ; wc still look back u[)on what we 
have left behind us ; our heads are full of it : 

— Nisi pitrgalum cst pedus, qua* pra*lia nobis 
yltqve pericida tunc in gratis iimmiandim P 
QuanJu* cousvindmit horn brum i vpcdinh acres 
Sollicitum n/m*, qnantbfue perinde iimorcs ?* 

Quidvc superbiay spnrci'i(i^ j)duUmlia^ quanias 
Jiffidunb dadeSj quid lip^desidiesfpiePX 

Unless the mind be what confliefs dire, 

And dangers will not ey’ry tliouglit inspirc ? 

* Hor. lib. ii.ode IG, vcr. 18, &c. ^ 

f Persius, sut. V. VQX, 158, &c. j: Lucrct. lib. v, vcr. 44—19. 
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W ungrateful man, how many bitter cares 
Incessant gall, and then how many fears ? 

What horrid massacres from pride ensue, 

From sloth, lust, petulance, and from lux’ry too? 


Our disease is in the mind, which cmnot 
from itself: 

In culpa est animus^ qni se non effugit unquam.* 

Still in the mind the fault doth lie, 

That never from itself can fly. 


escape Id what 
true soli- 
tude con- 
sish. 


and is therefore to be called in, and contracted. 

This is the true sSlitude, and such as may be* enjoyed 
even in populous cities, and the courts of kings; 
though more commodiously apart. 

Now if we will attempt to live alone, and to get 
rid of company, let us so order it, that our conten- 
ment may be in our own power. • Let us dissolve all 
obh'gations that attach us to others : let us be so fax 
our own masters, that we may live alone in good 
earnest, and live at our ease too. \ 

Stilpo having escaped from the fire that consumed constancy 
the city where he lived, by which his wife, children, 
with all his substance were destroyed, Demetrius tone"!’ 
Poliorcetes, seeing his countenance not dismayed in 
so great a ruin of his country, asked him if he had 
received no loss ?t To which he made answer. No ; 
and that, God be thanked, nothing was lost^ of his. 

This also was the meaning of the philosopher Antis- 
thenes, when he pleasantly said,t that men should 
only fUrnish themselves with such things as Could 
fioat on the water, and swim with the owner to 
escape a shipwreck : and certainly a wise man loses 
nothing, if he save but himself. When the city of Noli 
was ruined by the barbarians, PauJiiius, who was 
bishop of that place, haying there lost all he bad, 
and being himself a pri^oiier, prayed after this man* 
tier,§ “ O Lord, defend nfe ^om being sensible of 


* Hor. lib. i. epist !♦. f Senw. episl. 9. 
t Diogenes Laert. in the Life of Antistbenes. 

S. Augustin, de Gvitate Dai, lib. i. wp> avui 
VjOL. I. U 
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this loss ; for thou knowest, they have yet tduchcd 
“ nothing Aat I could call mine the riches that 
made him rich, and the goods that made him good, 
remained still entire. 

The true This it is to make chdec of treasures that can 
secure themselves from injury, and to hide them itf 
a mao a place where no, one can enter, and which cannot 
juries!'" be betrayed by any but ourselves. Wives, children, 
goods, and especially health, are means of comfort j 
but we are not to set our hearts upon them, as that 
they beepme absolutely necessary to our happiness f 
we must' reserve a back-room, wholly our own, and 
entirely free, wherein to fix our liberty, our principal 
retreat and solitude. Here must we have converse 
with ourselves, and so privately, that no knowledge 
or communication of any foreign concern, be ad- 
mitted ; there to talk and to laugh, as if without 
wife, children, goods, train, or attendance, to the 
end, that when we happen to lose any or all of these 
it may be no new thing to us to be without them. 
We have a mind pliable of itself^ that is capable of 
getting company, has wherewithal to attack and to 
defend, to receive and to give : let us not then fear 
in this solitude, to' languish under an uncomfortable 
idleness : 

' In soils sis till iurha locis.* 

In solitary places be 

■'* i Unto thyself good company. 

ilifB put Virtue is satisfied with herself, without discipline, 
fhemseives ^j^jjout words, without effects. In our ordinary 
fora thnu- actions, thcrc is not one of a thousand that con- 
^jj^'^j^cerns ourselves : he that thou seest scrambling up 
the ruins of that wall, furious, and out of his mind, 
against whom so many muskets are levelled j and 
that other, all over scar/,'|)ale, and fainting with 
hunger, and yel. resolved, .rather to die than to opeh;'*' 
his gate to him, dost flou think that these men are 
riiere upon their own account ? No ; perhaps, in the 


*■ Jibidl. lib. W. cleg. xiii. ver. IS- 
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behalf of one whom they never saw, and that never 
concerns himself what becomes of them, but lies 
wallowing the while in sloth and pleasure: this 
other slavering, blear-eyed, slovenly fellow, that thou 
seest come out of his study after midnight, dost thou 
think he has been tumbling over books, to learn how 
to become a bettet man, wiser, and more content ? 

No such matter, he will there end Ins days, but he 
will teach posterity the measure of Plautus’s verses, 
and the orthography of a Latin word : who does 
not voluntarily exchange his health, his repose, and 
his very life, for reputation and glory, the most 
useless, frivolous, and false coin, that is current 
amongst us? Oiu: own death does not sufficiently 
terrify us, but we moreover charge ourselves with 
that of our wives, children, and family: our own 
affiiirs do not affi}rd us anxiety enough, but we also 
meddle with those of our neighbours and friends, to 
crack our brains, and torment us : , 

Vah, quenquamne hominem in animum imtituere, mil 
Parare, qjwd sit carins, quam ipse est siii ?* 

Alas ! what mortal will be so unwise. 

Any thing dearer than lumself to prize ? 

Solitude seems to me to be the most becoming To whom 
and rational, in such as have already employed their 
most active and flourishing age in the world’s ser- comiog. 
vice ; according to the example of 'Pliales. It is 
enough to have lived for others, let us ajt least , live 
out the small remnant of life for ourselves; let 
us now call in our thoughts and intentions to our- 
selves, and consult our own ease : it is no light thing 
to make a sure retreat ; there will be enough to do, 
without a mixture of other enterprises. Since God 
gives us leisure to prep£u:e for our remove, let us 
jnake ready, truss our ba^g%e, take leave betimes of 
ithe company; let us diseq^ngle ourselves from 
those violent importunities that engage us elsewhere 

* Ter. Adelph. act. 1» seen. i. ver. 13, 14. 

V 2 
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and alienatft.ns -from ourselves: wcfflust bressk tbe 
knot, of our obligations, how strong soever, and no 
longer lover this or that, but espouse nothing Ireside 
ourselves; that is to say, let -the remainder be our 
own ; but not so joined, and so close rivettedi»p^'^f>9<t 
to be forced away witliout flaying us, and 
away part of us with it. 

Of what The gi'catcfit thing in the world is for a person to 
u'is know that he is his own master. It is time to wean 
for a man ourselves fi’om society, when we cannot add any 
ttathTis thing to ^ ; and he that is not in a condition to lend 
must take cai'c not to borrow. Our forces and abi- 
"* ' lities foil us ; let us call them in, and keep them to 
ourselves: he that can, within himself, obliterate 
and juinble togetlvcr the offices of so many fnend- 
ships, and of society, let him do it : in this decay of 
nature, which eeo^lcrs him useless, burdensome, 
and troublesome to others, let him take eare not to 
become useless, burdensome, and uneasy to him- 
self: let him sooth and caress himself ; and, above 
all things, be sure to govern himself with awe and 
reverence to his reason and conscience, so as to be 
ashamed to make a false step in their presence. Ra^ 
rum esi enm, ul satis sc qaisque xcreatur :* “ For 
“ it is raiely scon that men have respect and reve- 
“ rence enough l(>r themselves.’' Socrates says, that 
youth arc to cause themselves to be instructed, grown 
meit tS) exercise themselves in well doing, and old 
mei\,to retire all civil and militaiy employments, 

' living at their (Wn discretion, without the obligation 
to a,ny office. 

The fonsti-' There are some complexions more proper for these 
mirfittrd precepts of retirement than others. Sueh as are of a 
forfctire- moist and cold constitution, and of a tender will and 
affection, and which is not easily subdued or em- 
ployed, as. I rfia, both foy nature and reaswr, w31 
sooner incline to thSt* advice than active and busy 
aoulsi which embrace aR, engage in all, and are hot 
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opoti «very thing who oflfer, present, and give 
tnemsclves up to every occasion. We are to serve 
ourselves with Uiesc accidental and extraneous things, 
so far as they are pleasant to us, but by no means to 
lay our principal foundation there. This is no true 
one, neither nature nor reason allow it so to be, and 
why therefore should we, contiary to their laws, 
malce our own contentment a slave to the power of 
another? To anticipate also the accidents of for* 
tune, and to deprive ourselves of those advantages 
we have in our own hands, as several have done out 
of devotion, and some philosophers by reason j to 
serve a man’s self, to lie hard, to put out our own 
eyes, throw wealth into the river, and to seek out 
grief (some by the uneasiness and misery of this life, 
to acquire bliss in another ; othei-s, by laying them* 
selves low, to avoid the danger -of a new fall), are 
acts of an excessive virtue. The stoutest and most 
obstinate natures render even their secret retire- 
ments glorious and exemplary : 

Tula et parvultt laudo. 

Cum res dejtciunl j satis inter vilia furtis. 

FerUm, uoi quid melrn contifigit et unctius, idem 
Fos saperBf et solos aio bene vivere, qiumim 
Conspiciiur mtidis Jkndata pecunia villis.* 

Thus i, when better entertainments fail, 

Bravely commend a plain and frugal meal ; 

On cheaper suppers, show myself full wise ; 

But if some dainties more luxurious rise, 

1 call those wise and blest, and only t^se, 

Whose large estate their splendid maltHon shows, 

A ^eat deal less would serve ray turn' well enough. 
It IS enough for me, under fortune’s favour, to pro* 
pare myself for her disgrace, and, being at my ease, 
to represent to myself, as for as my imagination can 
stretch, the ill to come ; as we do at justs, and tilt* 
ings, where we counteifeii in the greatest 


* Hor. Uh. I epist. 15, rtx, 
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of peace. I do not think Arcesilaus* the philoso* 
pher a whit the more extravagant^ for knowing that 
ne made use of gold and silver vessels, when his for- 
tune allowed him so to do but have a better opinion 
of him, than if he had dej|ied himself what he u ed 
with liberality and moderation. 

Tbeiimiis J gee the utmost limits of natural necessity, and 
nec«s"t^ considering the poor man begging at my door often- 
times more jocund and healthy than 1 am, I put my- 
self in his place, and attempt to dress my mind after 
his modejf> running, in like manner, over other ex- 
amples ; Inough I fancy death, poverty, contempt, 
and sickness treading on my heels, 1 easily resolve 
not to be afraid of what one, so much my inferior, 
bears with so much patience, and am not willing to 
believe that a less understanding can do more than a 
greater, or that argument can do as much as custom : 
and knowing how trifling these accidental conve- 
niences are, I do not forget, in the height of all my 
enjoyments, to make my chief prayer to Almightv 
God, that he will please to render me content witli 
myself, and the condition wherein I am. I see seve- 
ral young men, very gay and frolicksome, who ne- 
vertheless keep a heap of pills in their trunks at home, 
to take when the rheum shall seize them, which they 
fear so much the less, because they think they have 
a remedy at hand. Every one should do the same ; 
and, moreover, if they find themselves subject to some 
more violent disease, should furnish themselves with 
such 'medibines:ae may benumb and stupify the part, 
whatoe- The employment a man should choose for such a 
life,. ought neither to be laborious nor tedious, other- 
to^ufc ' wise it is to no purpose at all to be retired: and 
this depends upon every one’s particular taste; 
mine has no manner of bias to husbandry, and 
such as love It ought to apply themselves to it witifi 
paoderation : 

* Biog. LatrU in the Life of Arcesilaus, lib. hr. sect. S8. 
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Conaalur sili res, non se submUtere rdus.* 

A man shoujd to himself his business fit, 

But not to servile drudgery submit. 

Husbandry is otherwise a very servile employment, 
as Sallust tells us ; though some parts of it are less 
so than others, as the care of gardens, which Xeno* 
phon attributes to’ Cyrus ; and a mean may be found 
but between that low and sordid application, so full 
of solicitude, which is seen in men who make it their 
entire business and study, and that stupid and ex* 
traordinary negligence letting all things eo at ran. 
dom : ” 


—DemOmti peats edit ageUos, 

Culleujue, dum peregri est anwm sine cor pore velox.i( 

Democritus’ cattle spoils his fruits and com, 

Whilst he aloft on fancy’s wings is boro. 

But let US hear what fdvice the younger Einy wuh ,|,g, 
gives his fnend Cornelius Rufiist upon the subject 
of solitude : I advise thee, in the profound but plen-Sj^ 
tiful retirement wherein thou ait, to- leave to thy‘‘«®«“t 
servants the care of thy husbandry, and to addict 
thyself to the study of letters, in order to extract 
from thence something that may be for ever thine 
own. By which he means reputation ; a humour 
like Cicero’s, who says, that he would employ his 
solitude and retirement from public afiairs to acquire 
by his writings an immortal life : .. - 

-Usque adeofie 

Scire tmm nihil est, nisi te scire hoc kiat alter ?§ 

Must thou thy knowledge then be forc’d to own 

Useless to thee, unless to others known ? , 

It appe^s to be reason, when a man talks of re. 
tiring from the world, that he should look quite out 
of himself. These do it but by halves. They design 

* Hor. epist* 1. lib, 5. ver. 19. 
f Ibid, epist 12, lib. i. ver. 12, 13. 

I In epist. 3, lib. i. to Caniniiis Rufus, 
j Pers. sat. i. ver. 26, 27* 
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well enough £m* themselves, it is true, when they 
shall be no more in it ; but still they pretend to ex- 
tract the fruits of that design from the world, though 
al^nt from it, by a supposition ridiculously contra*- 
dietory. ^ 

What is to The imagination of those who seek solitude upon 
Sf account of devotion, filling their hopes with cer- 

tude which taiuty of divine promises in the other life, is much 
forX akf rationally founded. They propose to them- 

ofdcvo- selves God, an infinite object in goodness and power. 
tiuB. wherewidial, at full liberty, to 

satiate hcf desires. Afflictions and pains turn to 

their advantage, while they are employed in the ac- 
quisition of health, and joys everlasting. Death is 
to be wished for, as it is the passage to so perfect a 
condition. The severity of the rules they impose 
upon themselves is soon softened by*" custom, and 
their carnal appetites damoped and subdued by re- 
sisting them ; for -they are only supported by use 
and exercise. This sole end, therefore, viz. an- 
other happy and immortal lifej justly merits that 
we shquld abandon the pleasures and conveniences 
of this. ^.'And he that can really and constantly in- 
flame his soul with the ardour of his lively faith and 
hope, secures to himself in this solitude the most vo- 
luptuous and delicious life that can be enjoyed. 

The defici- Neither tlie end, then, nor the means of this advice 
“',andc!.of Pliny’ s,* pleases me, for we often fall out of :l^e 
frying-pan into the fire. This book-work is as painful 
as any othi^, and as great an enemy to health, which 
ought to be the chief care of every man ; neither 
ougl^lt a man to be lolled with the pleasure of it, 
whieh is the same that destroys the frugal, the ava- 
ricious, the voluptuous, apd the ambitious man. The 
wise give us caution enough to. beware o£ the trea- 
chery of our desires, and to distinguish true and ge- 
nuine pleasures from such as are mixed and compli- 

• Viz. The adviee of Pliny and Cicero, that we should quit bu- 
einess, and apply to study, tn order to get immortal fame by some 
composition. .. 
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cated with great pain. For the greatest part of plea- 
sures, say they, tickle and caress, only to strangle 
us, like those thieves the Egyptians called Philetas ;• 
and We should have care of drinking too much whep 
we have the head- ache : Init pleasure, to deceive us, 
marches before, and conceals her train. Books are 
pleasant; but if by too much conversing with them 
we impair our health, and spoil our good humour, 
two of the best enjoyments we have, let us ^ve it 
over and quit them ; 1 for my part am one of those 
who think that no fruit derived from them can re- 
compense so great a loss. As men who reel them- 
selves weakened by a long series of indisposition give 
themselves up at last to the mercy of medicine, and 
prescribe to themselves certain rules of living, which 
they are never more to transgress ; so he who retires, 
weary of and disgusted with the common way of 
living, ought to model this' new one he enters into 
by the rules of reason, tie ought to have taken 
leave of all sorts of labour, what face soever it bears, 
to shake off all those passions in general, which 
disturb the tranquillity of body and soul, and to 
choose the way that best suits with his own humour ; 

Unutqu'sgue sua voverH ire wo.f * 

We each know beat to what we are in^hied. 

In husbandry, study, hunting, and all other eser- 
eijies, men are to proceed to the utmost limits of 
pleasure ; but must take heed of engagipg further, 
where begins a mixture of trouble.' We are to re- 
serve so much occupation and employment only, as 
is necessary to keep us in breath, and to defew' us 
from the inconveniences, which the other extreme, 
of a dull and stupid laziness, brings along with it. 

ITiere are some sterile, knotty sciences, and chiefly Certamwi. 
hammered out for the crowd; let such be left to “S Si* 
them who are engaged in the public service ; I, 
my part, care for no other books, but either such as bamsiX^ 

• Seneca, epist.51. t Propert. lib. 2. eteg. xxv. ver. 88. 
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arc pleasant and easy, to delight me, or those that 
comfort and instruct me how to regulate my life and 
death: 

— Tact f urn syhms inter reptme salubrex, 

Cnrantem qiddqnid dignum sapiente honoque est,^ 

Silently meditating in the groves, 

What best a wise and honest man behoves. 

Wiser men may carve to themselves a repose wholly 
spiritual, as they have great force and vigour of 
mind ; but for me, who have not an extraordinary 
soul, I find it very necessary to support myself with 
bodily conveniences ; and age having of late de- 
prived me of those pleasures that were most to my 
fancy, I whet my appetite to those that remain, and 
are more suitable to this other season. We ought to 
take fast hold of the pleasures of life, which our 
years, one after another, snatch away from us : 

Carp^mm didcia ; nostrum cst 

Quod vivis : ' chiisy et manes j et f alula 

Let us enjoy life*s sweets, for sliortly we, 

Ashes, pale ghosts, and fables, all shall be. 

Glory and Now as to glory, the end that Pliny and Cicero 
iS"'aiu to os, I am far from putting it to the ac- 

bif. ' count ; for ambition is the most contrary quality to 
solitude ; and glory and repose are so inconsistent, 
that they cannot possibly inhabit in one and the same 
place. In my opinion, these have only their arms 
, and legs disengaged from the crowd, their affections 
remaining attached to it more than ever : 

Tun’, vetulc, mtrktiUs alienis colligis escas ? | 

Dost tliouj old dotard, at these years, 

Steal scraps of verse for others ears ? 

They are only retired to take a better leap, and, by 
a stronger iiiotion, to make the greater push into 
the crowd. , Will you see how they shoot short ? 

* Hor. lib. i. epist iv. ver. 4', 5. f Persius, eat. v. ver. 151, &c, 

I Ibid, sat i. ver. 
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Let us put into the balance the advice of two philo- 
sophers of two very different sects,* writing, the 
one to Idoraeneus, the other to Lucilius, their friends, 
to draw them to solitude, from worldly honours, and 
the administration of public affiiirs. You have, say 
they, hitherto lived swimming and floating ; come 
now, and die in tlie harbour : you have given the 
former part of your life to the light, give what re- 
mains to the shade. It is impossible to give over 
business, if you do not quit the fruit of it : there- 
fore disengage yourselves from all concern for fame 
and glory. It is to be feared, the lustre of your 
former actions will throw too much light upon you, 
and follow you into your most private retreat : quit, 
with other pleasures, that which proceeds from the 
approbation of another : and as to your knowledge 
and parts, never concern yourselves,t they will not 
lose their effect, if yourselves be ever the better for 
them. Remember him, who being asked, “ Why he 
“ took so much pains in an art,t that could come <o 
“ the knowledge of but few persons ?” “ A few 
are enough for me,” replied he, “ I have enough 
“ of one, I have enough of never a one.” He said 
true, you and a companion are theatre enough for 
one another,§ or you for yourself. |) Be you one to 
the whole people, and the whole people: but one to 
you.f It is an unworthy ambition for a man to 
think to derive glory from his sloth and privacy : you 
are to do like the beasts of chase,** who put out 
the track at the entrance into tljeir den. You are 
no more to concern yourselves what%e world says 
of you, but what you, are to say of yourselves ; re- 
tire within yourselves, but first prepare for your re- 

* Epicurus and Seneca. See Seneca^ cp. xxi. 
f ** Cur ego, inquis, ista didici I Non cst quod timeas ne operaio 
perdideris : Tibi didici8.ti.” Seneca, epist. 7. 

% Senec. ep. 7. § Id. Ibid. 

II « Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus.” Tbiis is what 
Epicurus wrote to one of his friends, 
f Seneca ascribes this saying to Democritus ep, 7* 

Seneca, cp. 68. 
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ception.* It were a folly to trust yourselves in your 
own hands, if you cannot govern yourselves :t a 
man may as well miscarry alone, as in company ; 
till you have become such persons, before whom 
you dare not trip, and have conceived a respect for 
yourselves. Verserdwr species honesta anim ;t “ Let 
just and honest tilings be still represented to the 
“ mind.” Present continuaily to your imagination, 
Cato, Phocion, and Aristides, in whose presence 
fools themselves would hide their faults ; and make 
them controllers of all your intentions. Should 
they deviate any where, your respect to them will 
again set you right ; they will keep you in this way 
of being contented with yourselves; to borrow 
nothing of any but from yourselves ; to stop and fix 
your souls in certain limited thoughts, wherein they 
may please themselves, and having understood the 
true and real goods, which men the more enjoy the 
more they understand them, to rest satisfied, without 
desire for the enjdyment or prolongation of life or 
fame. This is the precept of genuine philosophy, 
not of a boasting and prating pliilosophy, such as 
that of the two hrst.§ 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Jn Observation concerning Cicero, ^’c. 

The ambi- One word jjpore, by way of comparison between 
Jjj®^^’*this couple. There are to be gathered out of the 

Flifly. 

* feneca, ap. <58. 

f Pfodest sine dubio custodem sibi imposuisse, et habere quern 
respicias, quern interesse ^uis cpgitationibus judices. Omnia 
** nobis mala solitudo per^^ef. Cum jam profeceris ut sit tibi 
etiam tui reverentia, liceDit dimittas paedagogum. Interim te 
aiiquorum auctoritate custodi. Aut Cato ille sit, aut Scipio, aut 
** Lselius, aut cujus interventa perditi quoque homines vitia supprime^r 
^ rent, duirn te efficis coram quo peccare non audit.’* Senec. ep. 
i Cicero, Tusc. Qusest. lib.ii. cap. 12. 
i Pliny Aejounger, and Cicero. 
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writings of Cicero, and this younger Pliny (who, in 
iny opinion, little resembles his uncle in his 
humour), infinite testimonies of . a nature beyond 
measure ambitious, and amongst others, this for one, 
that they both, in tlie face of all the world, solicited 
the historians of their time,* ** iifjt to forget them in 
their memoirs ; and fortune, as if in spite, has trans- 
mitted the vanity of those requests upon record 
down to the present age, and has long since damned 
the histories. 

But this exceeds all meanness of spirit, in persons To wint 
of such quality as they were, to think to derive any JJJ* 
great renown from babbling and prating ; even by piiny'sFa- 
the publishing of dieir private letters to their friends, Epls"*, 
so tliat as some of them w'ere never sent, the oppor- were pnb- 
tunity being lost, they nevertheless exposed them to *‘*'“^* 
the light, with this worthy excuse, that they were 
unwilling their labours and lucubrations should be 
lost. Was it not very well becoming two consuls of 
Rome, sovereign magistrates of the republic that com- 
manded the world, to spend their time in contriving 
quaint and elegant letters, thence to gain tlie repu- 
tation of being masters of their own mother tongue ? 

What could a pitiful schoolmaster have done worse, 
who by such a knowledge gets lus living ? 

If the acts of Xenophon and Cmsar, had not very why xt- 
far transcended their eloquence, I scarce believe 
they would ever have taken the pains to have writer their 
them. 'ITiey made it their business to recommend”"" 
not their speeches, but their actions. 

* Cicero writing to Lucccius, ep. 12, lib. v. and Pliny to Tacitus, 
cp. 83, lib. vii. with this most remarkable difference, that the first 
earnestly desires his friend, not to attach himself scrupulously, to the 
rules of, but lioldly to leap the barriers of truth in his favour. “ Te 
“ piano etiumatque etiani rogo^ ut^t omes ea vehementius etiam 

** quam tnrtasso sentis et in ea Iegq|^]nstoria; negli^as;’* whereas 
Pliny declares expressly, that he does not desire Tacitus to give the 
least ofience to the truth, Quanquam non exigo ut excedas rei 
“ actae modum. Nam nec historia debet egredi veritatem, et 
** honeste factis veritas sufficit.” One would have thought that 
Montaigue sliould, in juatioe to Pliny, have distinguished him from , 

Cicero in this particular. 
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c«raX» perfection of eloquence add pnf 

writbysci-fame suitable to the age of a great person, certainly 
1*1^ Scipio and Laelius had never resigned ‘.ho honour of 
their comedies, witli all the luxuriance and delicacy 
of the Latin tongue, to an African slave ; for that 
the work was theirsif,; its beauty and excellence suf- 
ficiently evince ; be.> 5 ides, Terence himself confesses 
.as much, and I should take it ill of any one that 
should dispossess me of that belief. 

QroiiiUe, It is a kind of mockery, and affront, to extol a 
for qualities misbecoming his condition, though 
to otherwise commendable in themselves ; as if a man 
™rii"cau commend a king, for being a good painter, a 

not do’ him good arclutcct, a good marksman, or a good runner 
at the ring; commendations that add no honour, 
unless mentioned in the train of those that more 
properly become him, namely, his justice, and the 
science of governing and conducting his people 
both in peace and war. Thus agriculture did 
honour to Cyrus, and eloquence and learning to 
Charlemagne. I have, in my time, known some 
who, by a knack of writing, have got both their 
titles and livelihood, disown their ^prentice-age, 
purposely cornipt their style, and affect the igno- 
rance of so vulgar a quality (which our nation ob- 
serves to be rarely seen in very learned hands) to 
seek a reputation by better qualities. 

Cheat nea Demosthenes’s companions in the embassy to 
Philip, extolling tliat prince for being handsome, 
for eloquent, and a hearty toper ; Demosthenes replied, 

"“"t That those were commendations fitter for a 
“ woman, an advocate, a lawyer, or a spunge, than, 
« fqf a king » 

Imperet bellantejjrwr, jacentem 
^is in hostm.f 

First let his empire from his valour flow, 

And then from mercy on a prostrate foe. 


* Plutarch, in the Life of Demosthenes, cap. 4. 
t Horat. Cana. SecuL ver. 51, 52. , > 
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Tt is not his profession to know either how to hunt or 
to dance well : 

Orahmt causae alii, c/alique meatm ' 

Describent radio, et fulgenlta siilera dicenl j 
Hk regere imperio papulos sciat.* 

Let others ]dead at the litigious bar, 

Describe the spheres, point out each twinkling star, 

This man can rule, a greater art by far. 

Plutarch says, that to appear so excellent in these Great men 
less necessary qualities, is to produce witness against 
a man’s seltj that he has spent his time and applied things not 
his study ill, which ought to have been employed in 
things more necessary and useful. Philip, king of 
Macedon, therefore, having heard that Alexander, 
his son, sang once at a feast to the wonder and envy 
of the best musicians there: “ Art not thou a- 
“ shamed,” said he to him, “ to sing so well ?”t 
And to the same Philip, a musician said, with whom he 
was disputing about some things concerning his art : 

“ Heaven forbid ! Sir,” said he, “ that so great a 
“ misfortune should ever befal you, as to understand 
“ these things better than I!”t A king should be 
able to answer, as Iphicratcs did the orator, M'ho 
pressed upon him, in his invective, after this man- 
ner, “ And what art thou, that thou bravest at this 
“ rate ? Art thou a man at arms, art thou an archer ? 

“ art thou a pike-man ? I am none of all this ;§ but 
“ I know how to command all these.” And Antis- 
thenes took it for an argument, not much to the 
praise of Ismenias, that he was cried up for playing 
excellently upon the flute. 

H I know, vjery well, that when I hear any one insist ihe meru 
upon the language of essays, I had rather a great 
deal he would say nothing. ^It is not so much towy^**'' 
elevate the style, as to depf^s the sense and so 

* Virg, lib. vi. ver. 

+ Plutarch, in the Life of Pericles, cap. 1. 

^ In a tract of Plutarch, how to distinguish the Hatterer from the 
friend, cap. 25* 

f Flutarc^ in his Treatise of Fortune. 
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much the more offensively, as they do it more 
obliquely. Yet am I much deceived, if many other 
essayists enter farther into the matter, and how well 
or ill soever, if any other writer has scattered things 
more material, or at least bolder, upon paper than 
myself. To make them the more regular, I only 
muster up the heads ; should I annex the sequel, I 
should sti'angely enlarge this volume: and how 
many stories have I scattered up and down in this 
book, that I only touch upon, which, should any onie 
more cui'iously searcli into, they would find matter 
enough to produce infinite essays : neither those 
stories, nor my allegations always serve simply for 
example, authority, or ornainent j I do not regard 
them only for the use I make of them : they often 
carry, besides what I apply tlicm to, the seed of a 
more rich and a bolder matter, and sometimes con- 
trarywise a more delicate sound both to myself, who 
will express no more of it in this place, and to others 
who shall happen to be of my taste. But to return 
to the talent of speaking ; 1 find no great choice 
between not knowing to speak any thing but very 
ill, and not knowing any thing but speaking well. 
Non est ornamentiim ’cirile concinnitas.* “ Neatness 


“ of style is no manly ornament.” The sages tell us, 
that as to what concerns knowledge, there is nothing 
but philosophy; and as to what concerns cfiects, 
nothing but A'irtue, that is generally proper to all 
degrees, and to all orders. 

There is something like this in these two other 
fetinoi^ philosophers, for they also promise eternity to the 
letters which they write to their friends ; but it is 
Cceto. aftei Boother manner, and by accommqdfating them- 
selves, for a good end, to the vanity of another ; for 
they write to them, tli||: if the concern of maJdng 
themselvOs. known to l^re ages, and the thirst of 
glory, yet detain them in tlie management of public 
a&ics, and make them &ar the solitude and retire- 


* Sen. ^ 95. 
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ment to which they would persuade them ; let them 
never trouble themselves more about it,* forasmuch 
as they shall have credit enough with posterity to 
assure them,, tliat were there nothing else but the 
very letters thus writ to them, those letters will ren- 
der their names as famous as their own public actions 
could do. And besides this difference, these are not 
frothy and empty letters, that have nothing but well 
chosen words, in a proper cadence, to support them,' 
but rather replete and abounding with fine lessons 
of wisdom by which a man may render himself not 
more eloquent, but more wise ; and that instruct us 
not to speak but to do well : away with that elo- 
quence which so enchants us with its harmony, that 
we would study it more than things; unless you 
think that of Cicero so perfect, as to form a com- 
plete body of itself. 

And of him I sh?dl add one story more, which we cic»ro»ery 
read of him to this purpose, whereby we shall be let 
fully into his temper. He was to make an oration 
in public, and found himself a littled straitened in 
time, to fit his words to please him, when £ros,t one 
of his slaves, brought him word that the audience 
was deferred tjll the next day, at which he was so 
ravished with joy, that he enfranchised him fm: the 
good news. 

To what has been already said on the sulgect ofMon. 
letters, let me add, that it is a kind of writing 
wherein my friends think 1 can do something i+'pixoiu; 

* When Epicurus wrote to Idomeneus, then the slave of rigid 
power, and who had great affairs in his bands, to persuade him from 
§ gay life, to the pursuit of true and solid glory, “ If,” said he, “ you 
** are fond of glory, my epistles will make you more celebrated 
than all things that you admire, and for which you are i^ired.” 

Seneca, 21 p who, in the same ei^stie, says to his friend Lu« 
cilius, The very thing which E&urus could promise to his 
” l^iend^ I promise to you, LucUius ; Ishall be in the favour of pos» 

** terity : it is in my power to bring out names that shall be 
f Plutarch, in his Notable Sayings of Kings, &c. in the arride of 
Cicero, - 

X I have met with eighth letters frwn Montaigne, wherewith f 
shall enrich this edition, riiat may give some idea of ythai he here says. 

YOL.X, ^ X 
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andf I should rather have cliose to publish my 
tv'himsies in that than any otlier form, did 1 know to>' 
whom to write ; but I wasted such a settled corres- 
pondence as I once had, to attract me to it, to raise 
iny ifency, and to support me. For to traffic with 
the wind, as some others have done, and to forge 
Vain names to correspond with, on a serious subject, 
I could never do it but in a dream, being a sworn 
enemy to all manner of fiction : I wonld have beet® 
more diligent, and more confidently secure, had 1 
had a hearty fiiend, to A\hom to address, than to 
consider the difierent aspects of a whole people, and 
I am deceived if I had not succeeded better. I 
have naturally a comic and familiar style ; but it is a, 
peculiar one, and not proper for public business, my 
language being in all respects, too compact, irregu- 
lar, abrupt, and singular j and sis to letters of cere- 
mony, that have no otlicr substance than a fine chain 
of courteous words, I am wholly to seek ; I have 
neither faculty, nor relish, for those tedious offers of 
scrrice and auction ; 1 have not so much faith in 
them, and would not forgive myselfj should I offer 
Jinii- more than I intend, which is very different from the' 
tSin present practice ; for there never w^ so abject and 
iho txtra- servile jiH'ostitutions of tcudej’s of life, soul, devo- 
' tion, adoration, vassal, slave, and I cannot tell what, 
mrnt in gg now j wliGH sucli cxpi’essions are so commonly 
and so indifierently bandied to and fro by every one, 
a®d to every one, that when they would ])rofess a 
stronger and more respectful inclination they have 
not wherewithal to express it. I mortally hate all 
air of fiattcry, whence I naturally fall into a dry, 
rough, and crude way of speaking, which, to such ai 
do not know me, may savour a little of disdain : I 
honour those most to whom I pay the least ; and 
Tfrhen my soul is cheerful, I forget all ceremony, 
Mctlmiks the^ sltould read it in my heart, and that my 
iatpaicssioa iiyures my concqrtion. To bid welcome, 
leave, give thanks, salute, offer my seiwice, and 
S6ch vefbd formalities, as the ceremonious laws of 
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our civility enjoin, I know no man iSo stupidly utrpfo-Hii unfit, 
vided of language as myself: and have never 
employed in writing letters of favour, and rec6m-»«sofrf. 
mendation, but he for whom I wrote thought themJi'™™*"^*' 
cold and flat. The Italians are great printers of 
letters. I do believe I have a hundred volumes of 
them ; of all of which, those of Hannibal Caro 
seem to me to be the best. If all the paper I have 
formerly stained to the ladies, when my hand was 
really prompted by love, was now in being, there 
might perhaps be found a page worthy to be com- 
municated to our young inamoratos, who are intoxi- 
cated with that passion. 

I always write my letters in post haste, so that The hurry 
though mine is an intolerable bad hand, I rather 
choose to write myself, than to employ another ; for wrote. 

I can find none able to write fast enough for my 
dictating, and I never transcribe any. I have ac- 
customed the great ones that know me to put up 
with my blots and dashes, and upon paper without 
fold or margin. Tliose letters that cost me the most 
pains, are the worst ; when I drag the matter in, it is 
a sign that I am not there. I fall to without preme- 
ditation ot design; the first paragraph begets the 
second, and so on. The letters of this age consist 
more in margin, and prefiices, than matter ; I had 
rather write two lettens, than close and fold up one, 
and always assign that employment to some other; 
so also, when the business is dis|iatched, I would, 
with ail my heart, commission another hand, to add 
those long harangues, offers, and prayers that we 
place at the bottom, and would be glad that some 
new custom discharged us of that unnec^safy 
trouble; as also that of superscribing them with a 
{tain of qualities, and titles, wdiich, for fear of mis- , 
fakes, I have often omitted writing, and especially 
to men of the law and the revenue. many mt 
&€ innovations of officeSj and so hard it is to |)lac4 
fib many titles of honour ib their proper ahd due 
wWefe being dearly bought, they oeanef- ttf 

X2 
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chaiiged, nor omitted 'without offence. 1 find the 
Fwne fault likewise in charging the title-pages and 
inscriptions of the books we cominit to the press, 
with such a clutter of titles. 


CHAPTER XL. 

That the Relish of Good and Evil depends^ in a great 
Measure, upon the Opinion use have of either. 

(says an ancient Greek sentence) are tor- 
•“"fRoo^mented witn the opinions they have of things, and 
*"*' not by the things themselves. It •were a great point 
carried for the relief of our miserable human con- 
dition, could the truth of this proposition be esta- 
blished. For if evils have do admission into us but 
by the judgment we ourselves make of them, it 
should seem that it is in our own power to despise 
;them, or to turn them to good. If things surrender 
to our mercy, why do we not manage and accom- 
modate them to our advantage ? If what we call evil 
and tormesit is neither evil nor torment of itself, 
but only our fancy gives it that quality, and makes it 
so, it is in our power to change it ; and it l)eing in 
our own choice, if there be no constraint upon us, 
we are strange fools, to take part with that side 
which is most disgustful to Us, and to give sickness, 
want, and contempt, a sour nauseous taste, if it be 
in our power to give them a more grateful relish, 
and if fortune simply provide the matter it is for us 
to give it tlieform. 

wiai Mil Now that what we call evil is not so of itself, or 
least, be it what it will, that it depends upon us 
«• to give it another taste or complexion (which amounts 
to the same thing), let us examine how this can be 
ittaintamed. If the original being of those things we 
fear could lodge itself in us, by its own authority, it 
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would lodge in a like manner in all ; for men are uni* 
versally of the same nature, and, saving in greater 
or less proportions, are all provided with the same 
tools and instruments to conceive and to judge ; but 
the diversity of opinions we have of those things, 
shows clearly that they only enter us by composition: 
one person, perhaps, admits them in their true state; 
but a thousand others give them a new and contrary 
being in their breast. 

We hold death, poverty, and pain, for our prin-Thedif. 
cipal enemies; but this death, which some repute !!f ”"*4* ** 
the most dreadful of all dreadful things, who knows 
not that others call it the only secure harbour from 
the tempests of life ? the sovereign good of nature ? 
the sole support of our liberty, and the common and 
ready remedy of all evils ? And as the one expects 
it with fear and trembling, the other supports it with 
greater ease than life. TW blade complains of its 
mcility : 

Mws ulinam pnvidos Vila sul/ducere nodes, 

Sed virtus te sola daret,* 

O death ! I wkh thou wouldst the coward spare, 

That of thy gifts the brave alone might share. 

But Ictus leave this boasted courage. Theodorus 
answered Lvsimachus, who threatened to kill him, 

“ Thou wilt do a brave feat,” said he, “ to show 
“ thou hast the force of a cantharides.”* The 
greatest part of philosophers are obseiwed to have 
either purposely prevented, or hastened and assisted 
their own death. How many common people do we 
see led to execution, and to a death mixed also with 
shame, and sometimes with grievous torments, ap- 
pear with such assurance, what through obstinacy or 
natural simplicity, that a man can discover no change 
from their ordinary state of mind; settling their d^ 
mestic affiurs, recommending themselves to their 
friends, singing, preaching, and entertaining the peo» 

* Luc. lib. iv. ver. 18, 531. 

f CiCtTusc. Quest lib. T. cap. to. 
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ph so much, as sometimes to sally iato jests, and to 
drink to thdr companions, as did Socrates ! 

leading to the gallows, told them 
ftoiitt* per. .they must not carry him through such a street, lest 
e«Mdon.°^ merchant, that lived there, should arrest him by 
the way for an old debt. Another said to the hangr 
man, he must not touch his neck, for fear of making 
him laugh outright, he was so ticklish. Another 
answered his confessor, who promised him that he 
should that day sup with our Lord, Do you go then, 
said he, in my room ; for I, for my part, keep feat 
to-day. Another, having called for drink, and the 
hangman having (L'auk first, said he would not drink 
after bin), for fear of catching the pox. Every body 
has heard the tale of the Picard, to whom, being 
upon the ladder, they presented a whore, telling him 
(as our law sometimes permits) that if he would 
marry her, they would save his life; he having f 
while viewed her, and perceiving that she halted, 
“ Come, tie up, tie up,” said he, “ she Jimps.” 
And they tell, also, of a fellow in Denmark, who, 
being condei))ned to lose his head, and the like con- 
dition being proposed to him upon the scaffold, re- 
fused it, by reason tlie maid they ofibed him had 
hollow cheeks, and too shai-p a nose,, A servant at 
llidulouse, being accused or heresy, said only, that 
he believed as his master did, who was a youpg stUT 
dent» prisoner with him, apd he chose rather to die 
thap suffer himself to be pcpi^uaded that his master 
could err. We read, that w'hen Lewis XL took 
Arra?; a great many of the inhabitants suffered themir 
selves to be hanged, rather than say, God save the 
king. 

And amongst that mean-souled rape pf men, the 
wfui.jokehnffopiis, there have been some, who would not leave 
iwlfto iheir fooling ^ die very moment of death- One, 
vhpm the hangman turned off the ladder, cried, 
** Laundi the galley !” an ordinary saying of his. 
^oftier, who w/as l^id upon a bed of straw, by a lire 
in which he was to be biirnt, being asked by the phy- 
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sician where his pain lay, *■ Between the hench and 
“ the fire,’’ said he ; and the priest, to ^ve him the 
extreme unction, groping for his feet, whicli pain had 
made him draw up, “ Y(m will find them,” said he, 

“ at the end of my legs." To one that ej^prted liim 
to recommend himself to God, “ Who is going to 
*“ him?" said he': and the other replying, “ It wifi 

presently be yourself, if it be Ihl good pleasure 

Wotdd 1 were sure to be there to-morrow night,” 
said he ; “ Do but recommend yourself to lum,” 

-said the other, “ and you will soon be there “ I 
“ had best then,” added he, “ to carry my recomn 
“ mendations myself.” 

In the kingdom of Narsingua, to this day, the wom™ 
wives of their priests are buried alive with the bodies 
of their husbands. All other wives are burnt at their f>f wive* 
husbands’ funerals, which also they not only con-fhe'^ierd*'* 
stantly but cheerfully undergo.* At the death ofhxdiesnf 
their king, his wives and concubines, his favourites, 
all his officers, and domestic servants, which make 
up a great number of people, present themselves sp 
•cheerfully to the fire, where his body is burnt, that 
they seem to take it for a great honour to accom- 
pany their master in death. 

louring our^lgte war of Milan, where there hap- 
pened so many takings and retakings of towns, the. 
people, impatient of so many various changes of 
fortune, took such a resolution to die, that I have 
heard ray father say, he there saw a list taken of 
twenty-five masters of families, that made away with 
■.themselves in one week’s time : an accident some- 
what resembling that of the Xantbians, who, being 
besieged by Brutus, contracted, men, women, and 

* In the Indies, says Cicerq, where it is . the custom for a-manta 
have several wives, when tlie husband dies, the women dispute who 
was his greatest fayourite ; and she wlio carries the question, is over^ 

.joyed, and burnt on the same pile with her husband. Tusc. Quscst. 

Jib. V. cap. 27. The same custom was observed by a people of 
Thrace, according.tp lib. v. p. 331^ ly 

inindostan. * 
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children, such a furious desire of dying, that nothing 
can be done to escape death, which they did not put 
in practice to avoid life ; insomuch, that Brutus had 
much ado to save but a very small number.* 
opinioM Every opinion is of force enough to make itself to 
Jh«“Si*be espoused at the expense of life. The .first article 
«f life, of that valiant oath, which Greece took and observed 
in the Median waf, was, that every one should sooner 
exchange lile for death, than their own laws for those 
of Persia. What a world of people do we see, in 
the wai’s between the Turks and the Greeks, rather 
embrace a cruel death than renounce circumcision 
for baptism ? An example of which no sort of reli- 
gion is incapable. 

The kings of Castile having banished the Jews out 
bVttePor-of their dominions, John, king of Portugal, in con- 
sideration of eight crowns a-liead, afforded thenf an 
change asyluiu in his, for a limited time; upon condition 
ngtiwT they should depart ; and he was 

to furnish them with snipping to transport them to 
Africa. The day being elapsed, they were given to 
understand, that such as did not obey should remain 
slaves ; the vessels were very slenderly provided, and 
those who embarked in them were rudely and villain- 
ously used by the seamen, who, besi^ other indig- 
nities, kept them cruising upon the sea, forwards and 
backwards, till they had spent all their provisions, 
and were constrained to buy of them at so dear a rate, 
and for so long a time, that they set them not on 
shore till they were all stripped to their very shirts. 
The news of this inhuman usage being brought to 
those who remained behind, the greater part of them 
resolved upon slavery, and some made a shbw of 
changing tneir religion. Emanuel, the successor of 
John, being come to the crown, fjrst set them at 
liberty ; but afterwards, altering his mind, ordered 
them to quit his country, assigning thrOe port^ for 

. ; only, wbo were saved agiunst their will, Plutarch, in the 

..ptb of Marcus Brutus, chap. 8. 
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their passage. He hoped (says the bishop of Oso* 
rius, no contemptible Latin historian of our times) 
that though the &vour of the liberty he had restored 
to them, failed of converting them to Christianity, 
yet their aversion to expose themselves to the mercy 
of the mariners, to abandon a country they were now 
habituated to, and grown very rich in, and to ex.' 
pose themselves in strange and uhknown regions, 
would certainly produce the desired effect ; but find- 
ing himself deceived in his expectation, and that 
they were all resolved upon the voyage, he cut otf 
two of the ports he had promised them, to the end 
that the length and troublesomcness of the passage, 
might reduce some : or tliat he might have an oppor- 
tunity, by crowding them into one place, the more 
conveniently to execute what he had designed;* 
which was to force all the children, under fourteen 
years of ‘age, from the arms of their parents, to 
transport them from their sight and conversation, to 
a place where they might be instructed in our 
religion. 

He says, that this produced a horrid spectacle; 
the natural affection between the parents and their fo^heim'. 
children, and moreover their zeal for their ancient 
belief, contendjng against this violent decree, fathers ttlnmeiw, 
and mothers were comm<mly seen making away with®'^^^'’’*'- 


* Mariana, the celebrated Jesuit, says, in his History of Spain, 
printed at Mentz (tom, 11. Iib4 xxvi. cap. 13), that by an edict of 
this prince, those children were baptised by force; a cruel edict, says 
the good Jesuit, altogether contrary to the Christian laws and in- 
stitutes. What, lie adds, shall violence be used to force men to 
embrace Christianity, and in the most important affiiir of the world, 
to rob those whom God has been pleased to leave to their own dis- 
cretion, of that heavenly present. Liberty ! to proceed so far is a 
horrible crime, as well as to force children with this view from the 
arms of their parents. The Portuguese nation, however, committed 
sin in these two points, having dragged the children to baptism by 
force, and without the consent of their parents, and having engaged 
those more advanced in years to make profession of Christianity by 
loading them with reproaches and injuries, and especially by fraudu- 
lently depriving them of the means of retiring elsewhere, which 
they had ex^iressly obliged themselves to grant them. 
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(JienisEives ; and what was yet worse, |)recipstatuig 
their young children, out of love xad compassion, 
into wells, to avoid the severity of this law. As to 
the remainder of them, the time that had been fixed 
being eEpircrl, for want oi means to transport them, 
they returned into slavery. Some turned Christians, 
upon whose iiiith, or tliat of their posterity, even to 
tnis day, which is a hundred years since, few PortUr 
guese rely, or believe them to be real converts ; 
though custom, and length of time, are much more 
powerful counsellors for such changes, tlian all com 
straints whatever. 

Aibisfnsci In the town of Castlenaii-Darry, fifty heretics, 
chile ra- Albigenses, courageously suffered themselves to be 
thrrio'he bumt alivc in one fire, rather than renounce tlieir 
minions. Quoties non tiwdo duct ores nostri, dicit 
opinions. Cictro^ scd uiuversi etiam exerciius, ad non dubiam 
mortem, concurrerunt ? “ How often have not only 
“ our leaders, but whole armies, run to certain 
“ death ?” 

Death I have seen an intimate friend of mine run eagerly 
^"'■'’*'®*upon death, with a real affection that was rooted in 
his heajt by divers plausible arguments, which I 
could not dispossess him of, who, upon the first occO' 
sion that he could do it with a.u appearance of hor 
nour, rushed into it witlidat any visible reason, with 
an obstinate and ardent desire ol‘ dying. We have 
several examples, in our own times, of persons, even 
children, who, for fear of some little chastisement, 
have dispatched themselves. And what shall we 
not fear (says one of tlie ancients to this purpose), 
if we dread that which cowardice itself has chosen 
for its refuge ? Should I here produce a long list of 
those of all sexes and conditions, and of all sects, 
even in the most happy ages, who have either with 
great constancy looked death in the faee, ot volunr 
tai^y sought it ; and sou^t it not only to avoid the 
^ik of tills life, but some purely to avoid the satiety 
of Hving, and others for toe hope of a better com 
^ dition c^ewhere, I should never have dong. Nay^ 
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the number is so infinite, that, in truth, I should with 
more ease reckon up those who have feared it. This 
one therefore shall, serve for all : Pyrrho, the philo- 
sopher, being one day in a boat, in a very great 
tempest, singled out those he saw the most ai&ighted ■ 
about him, and encouraged them by the example of 
a hog, that was there, nothing at all concerned at 
the storm.* 

Shall we then dare to say, that this advantage of To what 
reason, of which we so mucli boast, and upon 
account of which we think ourselves masters andnf niing/ 
emperors over all other creatures, was given us for'^p^pi^j^ 
our torment ? To what end serves the knowledge of 
things, if it renders us more unmanly ? If vve lose 
the tranquillity and repose we should enjoy without 
it, and if it put us into a worse condition than Pyrrho’s 
hog; shall we employ the understanding that was 
conferred upon us lor our greatest good to our own 
ruin, setting ourselves against the design of nature, 
and the universal order of things, which require that 
every one should make use of the faculties and 
means he has, to his own advantage ? Your rule is 
true enough, says one, as to what concerns death ; 
but what will you say of necessity ? What will you 
moreover say of pain, which Aristippus, Hierony- 
mus, and almost all the wish men, have reputed the 
worst of evils ? And those who have denied it by 
word of mouth, have, however, confessed it in ac- 
tions. Possidonius being extremely tormented with 
a sharp and .painful disease, Poinpey came to visit 
him, excusing himself that he had taken so unsea- 
sonable a time to come to hear him discourse of phi- 
losophy : God forbid,t said Possidonius to him, that 
pain should ever have the power to hinder me froni 
talking, and thereupon fell immediately upon this 
same topic, the contempt of pain ; but, in the mean 
time, his own infirimty was playing its pait, and 

* Diog. La^.in the Life of Pyrrho, lib. ix.'tect.63. 

f Cic.TKS^QiWB8t.}ib. iv.ct^.25. 
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plagued him incessantly; on which he cried out. 
Thou mayest do thy worst, pain ;* but thou shalt 
never make me say, that thou art an evil. This 
story, about which they make such a clutter, what 
is there in it, I fain would know, to the contempt of 
pain ? It only fights it with words, and in the mean 
time, if the shootings he felt did not move him, why 
did he interrupt his discourse ? Why did he fancy 
he did so great a thing, in forbearing to confess it an 
evil ? All docs not here consist in die imagination ; 
our fancies may work upon other things ; but this is 
an object of which our senses themselves are judges : 

Qui nisi siml veri, ratio qvoqve falsa sii omnis.f 
Which if not true, ev’n reason must be false. 

Shall we persuade our skins, that the lashes of a whip 
tickle us ; or our taste, that a portion of aloes is 
Cjjraves wine. Pyrrho’s hog is hei c in the same case 
with us ; he is not afraid of deatli, it is true, but if 
you beat him, he will cry out to some purpose: shall 
we counteract the general law of nature, which, in 
every living creature under heaven, is seen to trem- 
ble under pain ? The very trees seem to groan under 
injuries. Death is only felt by reason, forasmuch as 
it is the motion of an instant ; 

full, aut veniet, nihil est prasenlh in ilia, 

Morsqiie minus pame, quam viora mortis halet.\ 

Still past or future, here no present tense 
Submits tlie fleefntg object to our sense; 

Death cuts so quick the thread of life hi tHTiin, 

The thought is far more dreadful tlian the {>ain. 

A thousand beasts, a thousand men, are sooner dead 
than threatened. That also which we ppi^pally 
pretend to fear in death is pain, the ordinaiy fore. 

* Cic. Tusc. Qua»t- lib. iv. cap. 25. 

f Lucret. Kb. iv, ver. A87. 

X Die first verse of this distich is taken from a satirical composi- 
tion which Montaigne’s friend, Stephen de )a Boetius, addressed to 
him,iand of which I quoted the bemnning in ch. 27, Of Friendship, 
second is from Ovid’s ejiislle, Ariadne to Theseus, ver. 64. 
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runner of it ; yet, if we may believe a holy father,* 

Mttlam mortm non facit, nisi quod scquitur mortem: 

“ Nothing makes death evil, but what follows it.” 

And I should yet say, more probably, that neither 
that which goes before, nor that which follows after, 
is an appurtenance of death ; we accuse ourselves 
tklsel^. I find bjr -experience, that it is rather the 
uneasiness of the imagination of death, that makes us- 
impatient of pain ; and that we find it doubly grievous 
as it threatens us with death. But reason accusing 
our cowai’dice for fearing a thing so sudden, so ine- 
vitable, and so insensible, we admit this other as the 
more excusable pretence. All ills that carry no other 
danger along with them, but simply the evils them- 
selves, we treat as things of no danger. The tooth- 
ach, or the gout, however painful, yet not being re- 
puted mortal J who reckons them in the catalogue of 
diseases ? 

But let us suppose, that in death we principally. Pam um- 
regard the pain j as also, there is nothing to 
feared in poverty, but that it throws us into its arms oaf '•’■••'•s. 
by thirst, hunger, cold, heat, watching, &c. wdiich it bTiniu^i- 
niakcs us suffer, and consequently we have nothing to«*- 
do with pain. I will grant, and very willingly, that 
it is the worst accident of our being ; for 1 am that 
man who the most hates ipid avoids it, considering 
that, hitherto, I thank God, I have had so little 
share of it ; but it is in our power, if not to anni- 
hilate, at least to lessen it by patience, and though 
the body should mutiny to maintain the soul and rea- 
son, nevertheless, in a good temper. Were it not 
so, who had ever given reputation to virtue, valour, 
strength, magnanimity, and resolution? wherein were 
their |Jarts to be played, if there were no pain to be 
defied ? Avida est periculi virtus ;t “ Valour is 
“ greedy of danger.” Were there no lying upon the 
hard ground, no enduring, armed at all points, the 
i^oon-day heats, no feeding upon the fiesh of horses 


* Avgust de Civitate Dei, lib', i. 11. 


f Seineca. 
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Sind asses, no seeing a man’s self hacked to pieces, 
no suffering a bullet to be pulled out from amongst 
the bones, nor the stitching up, cauterising, and 
searching of wounds, by what means were the advan- 
tage we coA^ct to have over the vulgar to be acquired? 
it is far from flying evil and pain, what the sages say, 
that, of actions equally good, a man should most 
tvish to perform diat wherein there is great labour. 
Non est enjm kUaritate, wrf* lascivia, nec riiu, aut 
Joco comite levitaiis^ sed serpe etiam tristes Jirmitate^ 
ct constantia sunt head :* “ Men are not happy by 
^ mirth and wantonness, nor by laughter or jesting, 
** the companion of levity ; but the graver sort are 
often so from their steadiness and constancy.” 
And for this reason, it has ever been impossible to 
persuade our fore-fathers, that the victories obtained 
by dint of force, and the hazard of xvax, were not 
more honourable than those performed in great secu- 
rity, by wiles and stratagems : 

Lrtiius rsi, quotics magno sihi constat honestum,\ 

Splendid adiicvements more august appear, 

By how much more they cost the doer dear. 

Besides, this ou^ht to be our comfort, that naturally, 
if the pain be violent, it is of short duration ; and if 
long, it is moderate, Si gravis, brevis ; si longus, 
kvis.t Thou wilt not feel it long, if thou feelest 
it too much ; it will soon either put an end to itself, 
or to thee : if thou can’st not support it, it will ex- 
port thee. Memineris maximos morte finiri ; parvos 
multe habere intervalla reguietis: Mediocrium im 
esse dominos : tit si tolerabiles sint, feramus ; sin 
minus, h vita, auam ea non placeat tanquam h theatre 
exeamus.$ “ Remember, that ^eat pains are tcr- 
“ minatetl by death, small ones have many intermis- 
“ sions of repose, and that we are masters of the 
** moderate sort : so that, if tolerable, we may beail 

* Cicero de Finib. lib. ii. cap. 20. f Luc. lib. ix. ver. tOL 
t Cicero de Finib. lib. ii. cap. 29. $ Cicero de Finib. lib. heap. IS^. 
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them ; if not, we can go out of life as from a 
** theatre, where the entertainment does not please 
“ us.” That which renders us so impatient of pain, 
is the not being accustomed to place our chief con- 
tentment in the mind, the sole and sovereign mistress 
of our condition, llie body, saving in greater Or 
less proportion, has-but one and the same course and 
bias; whereas the soul is extremely vai-iablc, and 
subjects to herself, and to her own condition, be it 
what it will, the sensations of the body, and all other 
accidents* We ought, therefore, to study her, to 
inquire into her strength, and to rouse up her most 
powerful faculties. There is no reason, prescription, 
nor force, that can prevail against her inclination 
and choice. Of so many thousands of biasses that 
she has at her disposal, let us’give her one proper to 
our repose and preservation ; and then we shall not 
only be sheltered from all manner of offence, but, 
moreover, gratified and obliged, if we like it, with 
evils and injuries. She makes her profit indifferently 
of all things. Errors and dreams serve her to good 
II, ';e, as a lawful matter to lodge us in safety and con- 
tentment. It is plain enough that the state of our 
mind is what gives the edge to our pains and plea- 
sures. Beasts, that have no soul, leave to their own 
bodies their own free and natural sensations, which, 
consequently, are in every kind -nearly the same, as 
appears by the similitude of their motions. If we did 
not disturb, in our members, th^ jurisdiction that ap- 
pertains to them in this respect, it wmuld probably 
be the better for us. Nature has given them a just 
and moderate temper, both to pleasure and pain ; 
neither caji it fail of being just, as it is equal and 
common. But since we have renounced the rules of 
nature, to give ourselves up to the rambling liberty 
of our own fancies, let ns at least help to bend them 
to the most agreeable side. Plato fears oin too vehe- 
ment engagement in pain and qjleasufe, forasmuch 
as it too much binds and knits the soul to the body; 
whereas 1 am of a quite confxary opinion, and think 
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that it separates and disunites them. As an enemy 
is made more eager Jby our flight, so pain grows 
fiercest when we tremble under; it. It will surrender 
upon much better terms to them who make head 
against it ; a man must oppose and stoutly set him- 
self against it. In retiring and giving ground, we 
invite and draw upon oursdves the ruin that threatens 
us. hody is more Arm in an encounter, the 

more stiffly it sets itself to it j so is it with the soul. 
But let ui^ come to examples, which are the proper 
commodity for fellows of such feeble reins as myself; 
where we shall find, tliat .it is with pain, as with 
stones, which receive a more sprightly or a fainter 
lustre, according to the foil they are set in, and that 
it has no more room in us than we are pleased to 
allow it. Tantum doluerunt, quantum doloribus sc 
inseruerunt :* “ So for as they gave way to pain, so 
“ far it took advantage of them.” We are more 
sensible of one little prick of a surgeon’s lancet, 
than of twenty wounds with a sword in the heat of 
battle. 

The pairs As for the pain of child-bearing, said by the phy- 
bmi'ilt sicians, and by God himself, to be great, and which- 
supported ^flQ make so great a clutter about, there are whole 
with ease. nothing of it. To say nothing of 

the Lacedaemonian women, what alteration can you 
see in the wives of our Swiss foot-soldiers, except 
that when they trot after their husbands, you see 
them to-day with the child han^ng at their backs, 
that they carried yesterday in their bellies ? and the 
gipsies wash their brats so soon as they come into the 
world, in the first river they meet. 

Knaori- Bcsides the many whores who daily steal their 
Itanwto children out of their womb, as before they stole 

noble wife of Sabinqs, a pa- 
* trician of Bome,t for another person’s sake, without 

♦ Aug. de Civit. DeL 

f A very curious history is this, which you will find at large i» 
KutareVs Treatise of LovCi ch, 34. 
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help, without crying out, or so much as a groan, 
bore the delivery of twins. 

A poor simple boy of Lacedaemon having stole axhe con- 
fox (for they more fear the shame of their folly 
stealing, than we do the punishment of our knavery), damonian 
and having got him under his coat,* rather suffered '*“''*'*"* 
it to tear out his bowels than he would discover his 
theft. Another, offering incense at sacrifice, suffered 
himself to be burnt to the bone, by a coal that fell 
in his sleeve, rather than disturb the ceremony. And 
there have been a great number, who, only for a trial 
of their virtue, according to their institutions, have, 
at seven years old, endured to be whipped to death, 
without changing their countenance. Cicero has 
seen them %ht in parties, with fists, feet, and teeth, 
till they fainted and sunk down rather than confess 
themselves overcome. Custom would never conquer 
nature, for she is ever invincible, but we have poi- 
soned the mind with shadow, delights, wantonness, 
negligence, and sloth ;t and with \'aiu opinions, and 
corrupt manners, render it effeminate, mean. 

Every one knows the story of Scaevola, that hav-AnJofniii. 
ing slipped into the enemy’s camp to kill their 
neral, and missed his blow, in order to repair his 
fault, and deliver his countiy, he not only confessed 
his design to Porsenna, the king, whom he had pur- 
posed to kill ; but sidded, “ That there were then in 
“ his camp a great number of Romans, his accom- 
“ pliccs in the enterprise, as good men as he;” and, 
to show his fortitude, causing a pan of burning coals 
to be brought, he suffered his arm to broil upon them, 
till the king, conceiving horror at the sight, com- 
manded the fire-pan to be taken away. What would 
you say of him, that would not suspend reading in a 
book wliilst he was under an incision and of an- 
other that persisted to mock and laugh, in contempt 

.* Plutarch, iu the Life of Lycurgus, cap. 14. 
f Cic. Tusc. Quseat. lib. v. cap. 17. * 

t Scnec. ep. 78. 
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of the pains inflicted upon him ; * so that the epraged 
cruelty of his executioners, and all the inventions of 
tortures redoubled upon him, one after another, were 
spent in vain? but he was a philosopher. What 
would you say of one of Caesar’s gladiators, who 
laughed all the while that his wounds were probed 
and laid open ? Quis mediocris gladiator ingemuit ? 
Qiiis vultum nmtavit mqmm ? Qtiis nan mode stetit^ 
•verum etiam decubuit tiirpiferf Quis cum decu- 
bumet^ ferrum recipere jussus, collim contraxit?\ 
What mean fencer ever so much as gave a groan? 
“ which of them ever so much as changed his coun- 
“ tenance ? which of them, standing or falling, did 
“ either with slmme ? which of them, when he was 
“ down, and commanded to receive the stroke of 
“ the sword, ever shrunk in his neck ?” Let us 
mention the women too. Who has not heard at 
Paris of her that caused her face to be fleaed, only 
lor the fresher complexion of a new skin ? There 
arc some who have drawn good and sound teeth, for 
the sake of lisping with delicacy, or to set them in 
better order. How many examples of the contempt 
of pain have we in that sex ? what can they not do ? 
. what do they fear to do, for ever so little hopes of an 
addition to their beauty ? 

Vtlkre queis enra est alios d slirpe capillos^ 

Et facim dmptapellc rejerre mvam*X 

Who, by the roots, pluck their grey hairs, and try 
With a new skin an old face to supply. 

i have seen some of them swallow sand, ashes, and 
do their utmost to spoil their stomachs, to get pale 
complexions. To get a slender waist, what racks 
will they not endure of girdipg and cramping their 


* If 1 am not mistaken Anaxarchus is meant, whom Nicocreoti, 
tyrant of (yprus, caused to be tom to pieces without being able to 
conquer his constancy. Diog. Lacrt. m tlie Life of Anaxarchus, 
lib. ix.^ect S8, .59. 
t Cic. Tusc. Qiisrst. lib. ii. cap. 17. 
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sides widi stiff bodice,* till they have notches in 
their ribs, that sometimes are indented into the quick 
flesh, and prove mortal? It is an ordinary thing 
with several nations, at this day, to wound them- 
selves in good earnest, to gain credit to what they 
deelare. Of which o.ur king relates notalile examples 
of what he has seen in Poland, and what was done 
in respect to himsclf.t But besides what 1 know to 
have been done of tliis kind by some in France, 
when I came from that famous assembly of the es- 
tates at Blois, I had a little before seen a maid in 
Picardy, who, to manifest the ardour of her promises, 
as also her constancy, gave herself, with a bodkin 
she wore in her hair, four or five stabs into the ju-m, 
till the blood gushed out. The Turks scarify them- 
selves much in honour of their mistresses, and to the 
end that the scar may the longer remain, they pre- 
sently clap fire to the wound, where they hold it an 
incredible time to stop the blood, and form the mark; 
people that have been eye-witnesses of the fact, have 
both written of this to me, and sworn to tlic truth of 
it. Yea, for ten aspers, there are fellows to be found 
every day, that will give themselves a good deep slash 
in the arm or thighs. I am willing, however, to have 
the testimonies nearest to us, when we have most 
need of them ; for Christendom furnishes us with 
enough. After the example of our blessed Guide, 

* These bodice, being pressed verj^ tight to the sides by girdles, 
rendered the flesh there benumbed as it were, and as hard as the 
horny or callous part of the hands of certain labourers. The ladies, 
who exposed themselves to this racking torture, when it was the 
fashion, laughed at their own fully afterwards, though it is not un- 
likely that they would .be all as ready to make another sacrifice of 
their ease to their shape,, was thi^ fashion to be revived. 

f M. de Thoa’says expressly, that when this prince came away 
privately from Poland, the great chamberlain of the kingdom, who 
followed, and with much ado overtook him on the frontier of Aus- 
tria, having in vain persuaded him to return back to Poland, quitted 
him at last, after having promised inviolable fidelity to him, by 
piercing his arm with a dagger, and then sucking the blood, to the 
great astonishment of the king, to whom he meant thereby to testify 
£is devotion, Tbou’s Hist, Im. Iviii, at the year 1574. 
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thwe have been many who in devotion bear the cross^ 
We are informed, upon good authority, that the king 
St Lewis* wore a hair-shirt, till, in his old age, his 
confessor gave him a dispensation to leave it off} 
and that every Friday he caused his shoulders to be 
drubbed by his priest, with five small chains of iron, 
which were always carried about amon^t his night 
accoutrements for that purpose. William, our last 
duke of Guienne, the fether of Eleanor, who trans- 
mitted this duchy into the families of France and 
England, continually, for ten or twelve years before 
he died, wore a suit of armour under a religious 
habit, by way of penance. Fulk, count of Anjou, 
went as far as Jerusalem, there to cause himself to 
be whipped by two of his servants, with a rope about 
his neck, before the sepulchre of our Lord ; nay, do 
we not, moreover, every Good-Friday, in several 
places, see great numbers of men and women beat 
and whip themselves till they lacerate and cut the 
flesh to the very bones ? I have often seen this, and 
without enchantment. And they say (for they go 
disguised), that some for money undertook, by this 
means, to vouch for tlie religion of others, by a con- 
tempt of pain, so much the greater, as the incentives 
of devotion arc more powerfiil than those of avarice. 
Q. Maximus buried his son,t when he was consul ; 
M. Cato his, when prastor elect ; and L. Paulus both 
his, within a few days one after another, with a com- 
posed countenance which expressed no manner of 
grief I said once of a certain person, by way of 
jest, that he had disappointed the divine justice : for 
an account of the violent death of three children of 
his, grown up, being sent him in one day, for a 
severe scourge, as it is to, be supposed, he almost 
took it for a particular grace and favonr of heaven. 
I do not follow these monstrous humours, though I 
lost two or three at nurse, if not without regret, at 


* VainvUle’s Meiroirs, tom. ii. S4, £5. 
f Cic. Tusc. QuKSt. lib. iii. cajp. 28. 
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least without repining ; and yet there is hardly an 
accident that pierces men more to the quick. 1 see 
a great many other occasions of sorrow that, should 
they happen to me, I would hardly feel *, and have 
despised some when they have befallen me, to which 
the world has given so temble a figure, tliat I should 
blush to boast of my constancy. Kv quo intdligitur^ 
von in' natura., sed in opinione esse ecgriiiidimm* 

“ By which it is understood, that the grievance is 
“ not in nature, but opinion.” Opinion is a power- 
ful party, bold, and immoderate. Did ever any so 
earnestly hunt after security and repose, as Alexander 
and Cajsar did after disturbances and difficulties? 

Terez, the father of Sitalces, king of Thrace, t was 
wont to say, that when he had no wars, he fancied 
there was no difference between him and his groom.t 
Cato, the consul, to secure some cities of Spain from 
revolt, only interdicting the inhabitants of them from 
wearing arms, a great many killed themselves *. Ferox 
gens, mdlam vitam rail sine armis esse:% “ A fierce 
“ people, who thought there was no life without a 
“ war.” How many do we know, who have forsaken 
the calms and sweetness of a quiet life at home, 
amongst their acquaintance, to seek out the horror 
of uninhabitable deserts; and having precipitated 
diemselves into so abject a condition, as to be- 
come the scorn and contempt of the world, have 
hugged themselves with the conceit, even to affec- 
tation ? 

Cardinal Borromeo, who died lately at Milan, in Amimm 
the midst of all the jollity that the air of Italy, his 
youth, noble birth, and great riches invited him to, 
lived in so austere a manner, that Uie same robe he 
wore in summer served him for winter too ; his bed 
was only airaw, and the hours of vacancy from his 

* Cic. Tusc. Qusest. lib. iii. cap, 28, 

f Diod. Sicul. lib. xii. cap. 15. 

•]: Plutarch, in the Notable Sayings of the ancient Kings, Princes, 

Qnxl Generals, 

§ Tit. Liv. lib, xxwv. cap. 17, 
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functions, he continually spent in study, upon his 
knees, haVing a little bre^ and water set by his 
book, which wSvS his whole repast, and all the time 
he spent in eating. 

Fatal acci- I kuow somc who, for profit and advancement, 
ported^’ have consented to cuckoldom, of which the bare 
name only afll ights so many people. If the sight be 
ouTgUef.' not the most necessary of all our senses, it is'Rt least 
the most pleasant : but the most pleasant and most 
useful of all our members, seem to be those of gene- 
ration, and yet a great many have conceived a mortal 
hatred against them, merely for their being too ami- 
able : and haye deprived themselves of them, only 
for the sake ^ their value. As much thought he of 
his eyes, who put them out. Tl^, generality, and 
more solid sort of men, think it great blessing to 
have many children ; I, and some iothers, think it as 
happy to be without tliem* *Abd when Thalra was 
asked why he did not marry, he answered, ‘‘ because 
“ he had no mind to leave any issue beh^ him.”* 
That our opinion g^ves the value to thii^, is very 
manifest in a great many of these which we do not 
so much regard for themselves, as on our own ac- 
count, and never consider, either their virtues, or 
their use ; but only how dear they cost us : as though 
that were a part of their substance : and we only re- 
pute for value in them, not what they bring to us, 
but what we add to them. By wljich I understand, 
that we are managers of our expense. As it weighs, 
if serves for so much as it weighs ; our opinion will 
neter suffer it to want of its value. The price gives 
value to the diamond, difficulty to virtue, suffering 
to devotion, and griping to physic. A certain per- 
son, to be poor, threw his crowns into the same sea, 
to which so many came from all parts of the world 
to fish fiir- riches. 

* Diog. Laertius, in the Life of Thales, lib. i. sect 26. Thales’s 
Mswer admits of two very different ronstructious, according to the 
different rea<linga of this passage. Wlicther Montaigne’s be right 
or wrong is not my btlsinuss to determine here. 
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Epicurus says,* that to he rich is no relief from, Avarice, 
but only an alteration of, misery. In plain truth, it"'“Jjj 
is no want, but rather abundance, that creates ava- from, 
rice. Neither will I stick to deliver my own expe- 
rience concerning tliis affair. • I have since my child- 
hood lived in three sorts of conditions j the first, 
which continued near twenty years, I passed ‘ 
withwut any other means, but what were accidental, 
and depending upon the allowance and assistance of 
otliers, without stint or certain revenue. I then 
spent my money so much the more cheerfully, and 
with so much the less care how it went, as it wholly 
depended upon my over-confidence of fortune. 1 
never lived more at my ease, I never found the purse 
of any of my friends shut against me, having laid 
down to myself this rule, by no means to fail of pay- 
ment at the appointed time, which also they have a 
thousand times respited, seeing how careful I was to 
satisfy them ; so that I practised at once a thrifty, 
and withal a kind of alluring honesty. I naturally 
felt a kind- of pleasure in paying, as if I eased my 
shoulders of a troublesome weight, find from an image 
of slavery ; besides that I felt a ravishing kind of sa- 
tisfaction, by doing a just action, and pleasing an- 
other. I except those payments, where the trouble 
of reckoning and bargaining are required j for if I 
can meet with nobody to ease me of that burden, I 
avoid them, how scandalously and injuriously soe\ er, 
all I possibly can, for fear of those little wrangling 
disputes, with which both my humour and way of 
speaking are totally incompatible. There is nothing 
I hate so much as driving a bargain ; it is a mere 
traffic of cozenage and impudence ; where, after an 
hour’s debate and haggling, both parlies abandon 
their words and oaths, for W sols profit or abate- 
ment. And yet I borrowed at great disadvantage ; 
for, wanting the confidence to speak to the person 
piyself, 1 ventured my request on paper, which makes 


* Seneca, ep. 17, 
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but a ^YCak if any effort, is a very unsuccessful advo- 
cate, and is of very great advantage to him who has 
a mind to deny. I, in those days, more freely re- 
ferred the pondijct of my affairs to the stars than I 
have since done to inyown forecast and sense. Most 
good husbands look upon it as a horrible thing to live 
iJways thus in uncertainty, and do not consider, in 
tlie first place, that the greatest part of the world 
live so. How many worthy men nave wholly aban- 
doned a certainty of their own, and do so daily, to 
court the inconstant fevour of princes, and fortune? 
CsBsar ran above a million of gold more than he was 
w’orth in debt, to become Csesar. And how many 
merchants begin tlieir traffic by the sale of their 
fanns, which they send to the Indies, 

Tot per impelentia freta 

Over so many stormy seas. 

in so great a drought of devotion, as we spe in these 
days, we have a thousand and a thousand colleges 
that pass it over coinmodiously, expecti^ cvefy day 
their dinner from the I iberality of hCavett. Secondly, 
they do not take notice, that this certitude, upon 
which they so much rely, is not^uch less uncertain 
and hazardous than hazard atscif 1 see misery be- 
yond two thousand erdwns a-year, as near as if it 
stood close by me ; for besides that it is in the power 
of chance to make a hundred breaches to poverty, 
through our riches (tliere being very often no mean 
between the highest and the lowest Ibrtune) : 

Fortum vilrea est ; turn, qmim spkndet, frimgitur.\ 

Fortune is glass, tbc brighter it doth shine, 

More frail : and apt to break ’tis, when most fine. 

To turn all our fences and bulwarks lopsy turvy, I 
find that, by divers causes, indigence is as frequently 
seen to inhabit vith those who have estates, as with 
those that have none ; and perhaps it is not quite so 

♦ Cat. epig. tv. vor. 18. f IWus Syrius, upon fortune Ex Munie. 
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grievous when alone, as when accompanied with 
riches, which flow more from good management than 
income. Faber est sua misque fortune ;* Every 

“ one is the maker of his own fortune and an 
uneasy, necessitous, busy, rich man, seems to me 
more miserable, than he that is simply poor. Jn 
div 'Uiis inopes, quod genus egestatis gravissmum est .-t 
“ Poor in the midst of riches, which is the w'orst 
“ kind of poverty.” The greatest and most wealthy 
princes are, by poverty and scarcity, driven com- 
monly to extreme necessity ; for can there be any 
more extreme, than to become tyrants, and unjust 
usurpers of their subjects* estates ? My second condi- 
tion of life was, to have money of my own ; where- 
in 1 so ordered the matter, that 1 had soon laid up a 
very notable sum, according to my fortune ; not 
considering with myself^ that that was to be reputed 
having, which a man reserved from his ordinary ex- 
pense, nor that a man could rely upon the hopes of 
a revenue to receive, how clear soever his estate 
might be. For what,” said I, if I should be smr- 
“ prised by sUch br^uch an accident ; and, after the 
“ like vain and vicious imaginations, would very learn- 
“ edly, by this hoarding of money, provide against 
“ all inconvenience ; and could moreover answer 
“ such as objected to me, friat the number of them 
“ was too infinite, that though I could not lay up 
“ for all, I could, however, do it at least for some, 
** and for many.” Yet was not this done without 
great solicitude and anxiety. I kept it very close, and 
as 1 dare speak boldly of myself^ never talked of my 
money, but as others do, who, being rich, pretend to 
be poor, and being poor, pretend to be rich, dis- 
pensing with their consciences for ever telling sin- 
cerely what they have. A ridiculous and shameful 
prudence ! Was 1 to go a joimiey ? methought I 

Sallusti in lus first oration to Caesar de Ordinanda Republican 
sect. i. 

f Seneca, ep. 74, at the beginning, where you will see that Mon- 
(.aigne has transposed Seneca’s words, to apply them to his subject 
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never was enough provided : and the more I loaded 
myself with money, the more also was I loaded with 
fear, one while of the danger of the roads, another 
of the fidelity of him who had the charge of my 
sumpters, of whom, as some others that 1 know, I 
was never sufficiently secure, if I had him not always 
• in my eye. If I chanced to leave the key of my 
cabinet behind me, what strange jealousies, and un- 
easy thoughts was I possessed with ? and, which was 
worse, without daring to acipiaint any body with the 
cause. My mind was eternally taken up in this 
manner ; so that, all things considered, there is more 
trouble in keeping money than in getting it. And if 
I did not altogether as much as I say, yet it cost me 
something to restrain myself from doing it. I 
reaped little or no advantage from what I had, and 
my expenses seem nothing less to me, for having the 
;nore to spend : for, as Bion said,* “ The hairy men 
“ are as angry as the bald to be pulled and after 
you are once accustomed to it, and set your heart 
upon your heap, it is no morc’at your service, you 
dare not diminish it : it is a building that your tancy 
must of necessity tumble down, if you do but touch 
it. Necessity must first take you by the throat, be- 
fore you can prevail upon yourself to lay a finger on 
it : and I would sooner have pawned any thing I 
had, or sold a house, and with much less reluctance 
or constraint upon myself, tlian have made the least 
breach in that beloved purse I had so carefully laid 
by. But the danger was, that a man cannot easily 
prescribe certain limits to this desire (for they are 
hard to find in things that a man conceives to be 
good), nor stint this good husbandry so, that it may 
not degenerate into avarice : men being still intent 
upon adding to the heap, and increasing the stock 
ftom sum to sum, till at last they vilely deprive 
themselves of the enjoyment of their own proper 
goods, and throw the whole into reserve, without 

' * Scncca, in his Treatise of the Tranquillity of the Mind, c^. S, 
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making any use of them at all. According to this > 

rule, they are the richest people in the world, who 
are set to guard the gates and walls of a wealthy 
city. All moneyed men I conclude to be covetous. 

Plato places corporeal or human benefit in this or- 
der; health, beauty, strength, and wealth, the last of 
which, says he, “ is not blind, but very cleat- 
“ sighted, when illuminated by prudence.” Diony- 
sius, the son,* acted with a good gface. He was 
informed, that one of his Syracusians had buried 
some treasure, and thereupon sent to the man to 
bring it to him, which he accordingly did, privately 
reserving a small part of it only to himself, with 
which he went to another city, where, having lost his 
appetite of hoarding, he began to live at a more 
liberal rate. Which Dionysius hearing, caused the 
rest of his treasure to be restored to him, saying, 

“ that since he had learned how to use it, he vpry 
“ willingly returned it back to him.” 

1 continued some years in this hoarding humour, H«w Mon. 
when I know not ii^hat good demon fortunately 
me out of it, as he did the Syracusian, and made expenses, 
me scatter abroad all that 1 had saved ; the pleasure 
of a certain voyage 1 took, of very great expense, 
having made me spurn this love of money under 
foot, by which means I am now fallen into a third 
way of living (I speak what i think of it), doubtless 
much more pleasant and moderate, which is, that 1 
spend to the height of my income ; sometimes the 
one, sometimes the other may perhaps exceed, 
but it is very little that they difier at all ; I live 
from hand to mouth, and content myself in having 
sufficient for ray present and ordinary expense ; for 
as to extraordinary occasions, all the laying up in 
the world would never suffice ; and it is the greatest 
folly to expect that fortune should ever sufficiently 
arm us against herself. It is with our own weapons 

* Or Dionysius the father, according to Plutarch, in the Notable 
Sayings of Kings, Princes, and Generals. 
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that we are to light her ; accidental ones will betray 
us Avhen it comes to the pinch. If I lay up, it is 
not to buy lands, of which I have no need, but to 
purchase pleasure. Non esse cupidum^ pecunia est : 
non esse emacem vfictigal est :* Not to be covetous, 
“ is wealth ; not to be a purchaser, is a tribute.” I 
am in no fear of wanting, nor desire of augmenting ; 
Divitiarian frdttus est in copia ; copiam declarat 
satietas ;t “ The fruits of riches lie in abundance, 
“ and satiety declares abundance.” And I am par- 
ticularly pleased with myself, that this reformation 
in me has fallen out at an age naturally inclined to 
• avarice, and that I see myself cured of a folly so 
common to old men, and of all human follies the 
most ridiculous. < 

isneiD- Feraulez, a man that had run through fortunes, 
ITcti”' and found that the increase of substance was no in- 
m^tof crease of appetite, either with respect to eating, 
** drinking, sleeping, or the enjoyment of his wife ; 
and who, on the other side, felt the care of his 
economy lie heavy upon his shoulders, as it does on 
mine, was resolved to gratify t a poor young man, 
his faithfid friaid, who clamoured for riches, by 
making him a gift of all his wealth, which was ex- 
cessively great (and which he was in the way of ac- 
cumulating daily by the liberality of Cyrus, his good 
master, and by the war), conditionally, that he should 
take care to maintain him handsomely as his guest and 
friend ; and they afterwards lived very happily to- 
gether, equally content with the change of their 
condition. ■ 

knothcrin. This is an example that I could imitate with all 
my heart. And I very much approve the fortune of 
mrpewe, an ancicnt prelate, who absolutely stripped himself of 
his purse, his revenue, and care of his expense ; 
committing them, one while to one trusty servant, 
and another while to another, that he has spun out a 

Cic. Perad. vi, cap. 3. f Ibid. cap. 2. 

t/Sce Xenophon, C'yropadia, lib. viii, cap. 3, sect. 
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long track of years, as ignorant, by this meanSj of 
his domestic affairs as a stranger. A coniidence in 
another man’s virtue, is no light evidence of a man’s 
own ; therefore, God is pleased to favour such a 
confidence. As for him of whom>l am speaking, 1 
see no where a better governed family, or one that is 
more decently maintained than his ; happy in having 
stated his afl^rs to so just a proportion, that his 
estate is sufficient to do it without his care or trou- 
ble, and without any hindrance, either in the spend- 
ing or la)dng it up, to his other more agreeable and 
quiet employments. 

Plenty then and poverty depend upon the opinion whairen- 
every one has of them ; and riches, no more than 
glory or health, have more of either beauty ororindige*^ 
pleasure, than he by whom, they are possessed is 
pleased to imagine in them. Every one is well or ill 
at ease, according as he finds himself: not he whom 
the world believes, but he who believes himself to 
be so, is content; and in this alone, belief gives 
itself being and reality. Fortune does neither good 
nor hurt ; she only presents us the matter, and the 
seed, wliich our soul, more powerfully than she, 
turns and applies as she best pleases ; being the sole 
cause and mistress of her own happy or unhappy 
condition. All external accessions receive taste and 
colour from the internal constitution, as clothes 
warm us, not with their heat, but our own, which 
they are fit to cover and nourish ; and he that would 
cover a cold body, would do the same service for 
the cold, for thus snow and ice are preserv'ed.* In 
the same manner as study is a torment to a truant, 
abstinence from wine to a good fellow, frugality to 
the spendthrift;, and exercise to a lazy, tender-bred 
fellow ; so it is of all the rest. Things are not so 
painful and difficult of themselves, but our weakness 

* It appears that Montaigne has taken all that follows, to the end 
of this paragraph, from a beautiful passage in Seneca’s epistle 81 . 
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or cfowardice makes them so. To judge of great 
and high matters, requires a suitable soul; otherwise 
we attribute the vice to them, which is really our 
own. A strait oar seems crooked in the water : it 
is not only of importance that we see the thing, but 
in whkt manner we see it. 

?hc notion ‘^Vell then, why amongst so many discourses, that 
fiiat'ui8"by so many ar^ments persuade men to despise 
>uDded. death and endure pain, can we not find out one that 
makes for us ? and of so many sorts of imaginations 
as have prevailed upon others, as to persuade them 
to do so, why does not every person apply some one 
to himself the most suitable to his own humour ? If 
he cannot away with a strong working apozem to 
eradicate the evil, let him at least take’a lenitive to 
ease it. Opinio est quaedam ej'eminata, ac levis : nec 
in dolore magis^ quam eadem in voluptate : qua quum 
liquescimus Jliiinmsque mollitia, apis aculeum sine 
clamore ferre non possumus.—Totum in eo est, ut tibi 
imperes :* “ There is a certain frivolous and eifemi- 
“ nate opinion, and that not more in pain than it is 
“ even in pleasure itself, by wliich, whilst we roll 
“ in ease and wantonpess, we cannot endure so 
“ much as the sting of a bee, without roaring. The 
“ whole secret lies in this, to command thyself.” As, 
to the rest, a man does not transgress philosophy, by’ 
crying out against the acrimony of pains, and 
human frailty so much l^eyond measure ; for they 
must at last l?e reduced to these iminciblc replies. 
If it be ill to live in necessity, at least there is nO 
necessity upon a man to live in necessity. No man 
continues ill long, but by his own fault. He who 
has neither the courage to die, nor the heart to live ; 
who will neither resist nor fly, what should be done 
to him. 


Cic. Tuhc. Quaist. lib.ii. cap. 22. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

0/ie Man's Honour not to be communicated to 
another. 

Of all the follies of the world, that which is most The vaimj 
universally received, is the solicitude for reputation 
and glory, which we are fond of to that degree,, as 
to abandon riches, peace, life, and health, wliich arc 
effectual and substantial goods, to pursue tliis vain 
phantom, this mere echo, that has neither body nor 
hold to be taken of it : 

La fama cK invaghisce a un dolce suono 
Gli superhi mortali, et par* si heila 
E un echOf un sogjio^ anzi (Tun segno un* ojnlra 
CK ad ogm venio si dileguay et sgomlraJ'' 

Glory, whose sweet and captivating sound 
Enchants proud mortals all the world around, 

Is but an echo, dream, or phantom lair, 

Mov*d and dispers’d by ev’ry breath of air. 

And of all the unreasonable humours of men, it 
seems that this continues longer, even with philo- 
sophers themselves, than any other, and that they 
have the most adot to disengage themselves from 
this, as the most resty and obstinate of all human 
follies. Quia etiam bene projicienles animos tent are 
Sion cessat ;t “ Because it continually tempts even 
virtuous minds.’' There is not any one folly, of 
which reason so clearly blames the vanity, as lliis ; 
but it is so deeply rooted in us, tliat I dare not de- 
termine, whether any one ever totally divested him-^ 

* Tasso, canto 14, stanza G3, Gierusalemme liberata. 

•} Etiam sapientibus cupido gloriae novissima exuitur.*’ The 
desire f-i ?lory is the last passion of which even wise men can divest 
Tacit. Jib. iv. I question whether Montaigne had this 
ill v'rw ; for it is so beautiful, that if he had thought of it, 
h:i5-’ v c(\nld not have omitted to quote it. 

1: de Civit Dei, I’b. v%cap. 14< 
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self of it. ^er you have said and done all yotl 
can to disclaim it, it so strongly opposes your argu-> 
ments, that you are hardly able to tesist it : for * 
(as Cicero says) even those who condemn it, choose 
that the books they write should bear their own 
names in the front, and seek to derive glory from 
seeming to despise it. All other things are commu- 
nicable ; in commerce, we l|nd our goods, and stake 
our liv«( for the necestaty of our friends; but to 
communicate a man’s honour, and to robe another 
with a man’s own glory, is very rarely seen. And 
yet we have some examples of that kind. 

Catulus Luctatius, in the Cimbrian war, having 
d(me all in his power ;to stop his soldiers flying from 
his enemy, ran away himself at Iast,+ and counter- 
feited the coward, that his men might rather seem to 
follow their captain, than to fly from the enemy; 
which was abandoning his own reputation, to hide 
the shame of others. When Charles the fifth came 
into Pi'ovence, in the year 1537, it is said, that An- 
tdnio do Leva seeing the emperor positively resolved 
upon this expedition, and believing it would redound 
very much to his honour, did nevertheless oppose 
and dissuade him flom it, to the end that the entire 
glory of that resolution should be attributed to his 
master ; and that it might be said, his own opinion 
and foresight had been such, as that contrary to the 
sentiments of all, he. had brought about so noble an 
enterprise ; which w'as really doing him honour a|| 
his own expense. 

The Thracian ambassadors, coming to comfort 
Archileonida, the mother of Brasidas, upon the 
death of her son, and commending him so much, as 
to say he had not left his like behind him ; she re- 
jected this private and particular commenda^bn to 

* “ Ijni ilU philosophi, etiam illis libcllii qum de contemnendA 
" giori6 teribual, nomen suuih inscribunt ; in eo ipso in quo pnedt- 
“ cationem nobilitatemque demiciunt, pr^cari de se ac namq^ 
“ vdunt.’^ Oral, pro Ardii4 Poetk, ca^. 11, edit Gronov, 

. f Plutarch, in the Life qf Caius Manus, cap. 8. 
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attribute it to the public : “ Tell me not that,” said 
she, “■ I know the city of Sparta has several citizens 
greater and more valiant than he was.” * * * § 

In the battle of Cressy,t the prince of Wales, Kdwara 
being then very young, had the vanguard committed 
to him, wlicrc the main stress of the battle happened the i«>ai)iir 
to be, which made the lords that were with lum,"^fy'J'l,^' 
finding themselves overmatched, send to king Ed- son- 
ward,! begging that he would please to advance to 
tlieir relief; who thereupon inquiring of the condi- 
tion his son was in, and being answered that he was yet 
living, and on horse-back ; I should then do him 
“ wrong,” said the king, “ now to go, and deprive 
“ him of the honour of winning this battle which he 
“ has so long disputed ; what hazard soever he runs, 

“ the victory shall be entirely his own.” Accord- 
ingly he would neither go nor send, knowing that if 
he went, it would be said all had been lost without 
his succour, and that the honour of the victory 
would be attributed to his majesty. Smper enini 
quod postremum adjcctum est, id rent totuvi videtur 
traxme: “ For the last stroke to a business seems 
“ always to draw along with , it the merit of the 
“ whole action.” Many at Rome thought, and 
frequently said, that the noblest of Scipio’s actions 
were, in part, due to Lelius, whose constant practice 
it was, nevertheless, to advance and support Scipio’s 
grandeur and renown, without any care of Ins own. 

And Theopompus, king of Sparta, when a person 
told him the republic stood it out, because he knew so 
well how to command; “ It is rather,” answered 
he, “ because tlie people know so well how to 
obey.”§ 

As women succeeding to peerages, had, notwith- 
standing their sex, the privilege to assist and give in 
their votes, in causes appertaining to the jurisdiction 

• Plutarch, in the Notable Sayings of the Lacedemoiuaas, at 

ibe article Brasidas* / « 

f In 1346. X Froissart, vol. i. cap. 30. 

§ Plutarch, in the article Tfteo^ompuSf 

VOL. 1. Z 
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of peers ; so the ecclesiastical peers, notwithstandl- 
ing their profession, were obliged to assist our kings 
in their wars, not only with their friends and servants. 
Conduct of but in their own persons ; as the bishop of Beauvais 
SietotSe^^did, who, being with Philip Augustus at the battlo 
of Bou. of Bouvines,* had a notable share in that action } 

’^‘"*** but he did not think it fit for him to participate in 

the fruit and glory of that violent and bloody exer- 
cise. He, with his own bahiS, reduced several of the 
enemy that day to his mercy, whom he delivered to 
the first gentleman he met, either to kill, or receive 
them to quarter, referring the whole execution to 
his hand. Thus also did William, earl of Salisbury, 
to M. Jean de Nesle ; vrho, with equal subtlety of con- 
^feience, would kill, but not woiujd, an enemy, and 
fot that reason never fought but with a club.t And 

* Between Lisle and Toumay, in 1214*. 
f That is to say, ** By a salyo of conscience, like to that other 
** which 1 just now mentioned, this bishop chose to knock on th» 
1” solvolj which Montaigne had just 

attributed to the bishop of Beauvais, was not more frivolous tliaii 
this, by which this same bishop made no scruple to knock those on 
the head, whom he did not choose to wound or kill with a sword. 
Tor the bishop of Beauvais is intended in the latter case, as well as 
in the former; ‘‘At the battle of Bouvincs, Mezeray expressly 
says, Philip, bishop of Beauvais, brother to that king, did 
not strike with a sword, but with a club ; thinking tliat luiock- 
ing a man on the head was not spilling his blood.” — Mr, Cotton, 
tlie last translator of these Essays into Englisli, has confounded thia 
passage entirely ; for his not comprehending that this latter salvo 
of conscience had relation to the bishop of Beauvais, in the same 
manner as the former, instead of delivering up William carl of Sa- 
lisbury to M, John de NesJe, he tells us, “ That William earl of Sa- 
“ lisbury made use of a salvo of conscience, with regard to M. John 
de Nesle, like to the other whom we named above : he would 
(continues Mr. Cotton) kill, but' not w'ound him; and for tliat 
reason never fought with a mace.” By the manner in which thia 
translator speaks here ol'the^i^l of Salisbury one would be to 
eay, that he only engaged in this battle to kill John de Nesle. Tiwsc 
are Mr, Cottpn^^sown words, “ As also did William earl of Solis^ 
bury to Messire Jean de Nesle, with a like subtlety of conscience to 
the other wo named before ; he TOuld kill but not wound him» 
“ and for that reason never fought^With a mace.”— Tlie confusion 
which I discover this iugehious translator to be in at this passage, 
makes me a little diffident of inysel£ But though in ait the eil> 
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a certain person of my time, being reproached by 
the king, that he had laid hands on a priest, posi- 
tively denied the fact ; affirming he had only cud- 
gelled mid kicked him. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Of the Inequality amongst u$, 

Plutarch SOTS somewhere,*. |hat he does notEztraord. 
find so great a difference between beast and beast, 
as he does between nian and man. Which is said ib betwren 
reference to the internal qualities and perfections of '*"** 


tlons of Montaigne, which I have seen, it is said, With a salvo 
of conscience like to this other,” I think I may venture to affirm 
that Montaigne’s expression, of a salvo of conscience like to this 
other,” means to this other salvo of the bishop of Beauvais; and 
that lie would have us to understand here, that by a cunning sal^ro, 
like to that which he had just mentioned, the same bishop of Beau- 
vais was desirous to knock on the head, but not to wound ; having, 
for that very reason, fought only with a club- — As for William, earl 
of Salisbury, it does not appear that he had the same scruple at the 
battle of Bouvines as the bishop of Beauvais. It is certain, at least, 
that this bisliop took the earl of Salisbury, and delivered him prisoner 
to John de Nesle. This is what Montaigne says very clearly, be- 
fore he mentioned this other cunning salvo of conscience which en- 
gaged the bishop of Beauvais to fight only with a club. And all 
that Montaigne has here advanced is very positively asserted in his- 
tory. “ william of Brittany,” says dohii de Tillet, “ in his history 
‘ of king Philip Augustus, makes mention of the bishop of Beau- 
vais, a prince of the blood, brother to the count dc Dreux, a 

* peer of France; who, being, at the battle of Pont de Bouvines, 
‘ with the said Philip Augustus, did, with one stroke of a club, 

* knock down count William, suniamcd Longspear, the bastard 
‘ brother of the king of England, and commanded M, John de 
‘ Nesle, knight, to'niake him his prisoner. The like did he with 
^ regard to many others, whom he laid sprawling on the ground : 
‘ forasmuch us he was an ecclesiastic, the praise of his feats of 

arms is given as it were td others, and he only clipse to fight with 
a club, tfiat he might dcmolisli without killing.” Tillet’s Me- 
moirs, p. 220, printed at Troyes, 1578. 

* At the end of his Treatise of Brutes having the use of Rcasoiu 
JZ2 
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the soul. And, in truth, I find (according to my 
poor judgment) so vast a distance between Epa- 
minondas, and some tliat I know (who are yet men 
of common sense), that I could willingly improve 
upon Pluta|.ch, and say, that there is more difference 
between such and such a man, than there is between 
such a mail and such a beast : 

Hem ! vir viro quid prceslat.* 

What great disparity among men we find ! 

And that there are as many degrees of wits, as there 
are cubits between this and heaven. But, as touch- 
ing tlie estimate of men, it is strange that, ourselves 
excepted, no otjibr creature is esteemed beyond its 
proper qualities; We commend a horse for its 
strength and sureness of foot : 

Volucrem 

Si landamus equnm, facili cm plurittia pahna 
Fmet, et exullat rauco victoria circa.\ 

So wc for speed commend the horse that gains 
, Successive prizes in the dusty plains, 

And wliich the trumpets in the circle grace, 

With their loud clangors for his well-run race : 

and not for his rich caparisons ; a greyhound for his 
share of heels, not for his fine collar ; a hawk for her 
A man to wing, not foi’ lici’ gcsscs and bells. Why, in like 
for wSe manner, do we not value a man for what is properly 
hin in him, hig o'wn ? hc lias a gi’eat train, a beautiful palace, so 
whauirhatmucli crcdit, such a revenue: all these are about 
about him. jiim, but uot ill him. You will not buy a pig in a 
poke ; if you cheapen a horse, you have him stripped 
of his housing-clothes, tliat he may appear naked and 
open to your eye; or if he be clothed,!: as they 
anciently were wont to present to princes to sell, it 
is only on the less important parts, that you ipay not 
so much consider the beauty of his colour, or the 
breadth of his cnipper, as to examine his legs, eyes, 
and feet, wjiich are tlic members of greatest use : 

* Ter. Eunuefe let, ii- seen, iii. ver. 1. 
t lat viii. .ver. 57 X Idem, ibid. 
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Rf gibus hie mos est, uli equos-merrantur, operlos 
Suspiciunt, ne si facies, ut scepe, decora 
MoUi fvlta pede est, emplorem inducat hicmtem, 

Qmd pulchrce dunes, breve quod caput, ardua cervix.* 

When skilful jockeys would a courser buy, 

They strip him naked, head, back, breast, and thigh ; 

For oft an eager chapman is betray’d, 

To buy a founder’d or a spavin’d jade. 

White he admires a thin, light-shoulder’d chest, 

A little head, broad back, and rising crest. 

ill giving your estimate of a man, do you 
prize him wrapped and muffled up in clothes ? He 
then discovers nothing to you, but such parts as arc 
not in the least his own ; and conceals those, by 
which alone one may rightly judge of his value. It 
is the price of the blade that you inquire into, and 
not of the scabbard : you would not perhaps bid a 
larthing for him, if you saw him stripped. You are 
to judge of him by himself^ and not by what he 
wears. And as one of the ancients very pleasantly 
said, do you know why you repute him tall ? You 
reckon the height of the pattins,f whereas the 
pedestal is no part of the stature. Measure him 
without his stilts, let him lay aside his revenues, and 
his titles, let him present himself in his shirt, then 
examine if his body be sound and sprightly, active, 
and disposed to perfoim its function ? WTtat mind 
has he ? Is it beautiful, capable, and happily provided 
of all its faculties ? Is it rich in what is its own, or 
in what it has borrowed ? Has fortune no hand in 
the aflair ? Can it, without winking, face the lightn- 
ing of swords ; is it indifferent whether life expire 
by the mouth or the thrdat ? Is it settled, even, and 
content ?§ That is what is to be examined, and by 
that you are to judge of the vast difference between 
man and man. Is he 

^ IJor. lib. i. sect. 2, ver. 86, 

+ “ Equum empturus solvi jublss stratum,”- Hominem 

involutuin sEstinkas Seneca, epist. 80. 

} “Quaremagnufi\idetvw'?^CumWiiUun()t«u8metifi.^* H.ep.76<( 
§ SenecUt 
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■ Sapiens^ sill qui imperiosm 

Quevi neqiie paitperies^ neque mm's, neqm vmcala terrent^ 
Responsare cupidinihusy conteninere fionores 
Foriisf et in seipso totiis teres alque rotunduSy 
Exlemi n^quia valeat per loive morariy 
In quern mama mit semper fortunaf* 

The man is truly wise that can control. 

And govern all tbi^ passions of his soul ; 

Whom poverty, nor chains, nor death affright, 

Who’s proof against the charms of vain delight; 

Who can ambition’s noblest gifts despise, 

Firm in himself, who on himself relies : 

Polish'd, and round, who runs his proper course, 

And breaks misfortune with superior force. 

Such a man is raised five hundred fathoms above 
kingdoms and duchies, he is an absolute monarch 
himself: 


Sapiens pol ipse Jingitfortunam sibi,\ 

The wise mail his own fortune makes. 

What remains for him to covet or desire ? 

Nonne videmus 

Nil aliud sill naturam latrarcy nisi ui qmi 
Corpora s^unctus doUrr alsity mente fruatur 
Jucundo sensuy cura semotus metuque^X 
We see that nature only seeks for ease, 

A body free from pains, tree from disease, 

A mind from cares and jealousies at peace. 

Compare with such a one, the common rabble of 
mankind, stupid and mean-spifited, servile, Instable, 
and continually floating with the tempest of various 
passions, that tosses and tumbles them to and fro, 
and all depending upon otht^s ; and you will find a 
greater distance between thetii, than between heaven 
and earth ; and yet so blind are we, that we make 
little or no account of it. Whereas, if we consider 
a peasant and a king, a nobleman and a vassal, a 
magistrate^xd a private man, a rich man and a poor 

# Horace, lib. ii. sat 7 , ver. S3, &c. 
f Plate Tri. act. ii* seen. 2, ver. 84« 

J .Lucret. lib. ii. ver* 16, &c. 
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one, there appears a vast disparity, though they differ 
no more (as a man may say) than in then, breeches. 

In Tlirace, the king was distinguished from his wherein 
people after a very pleasant and odd manner : he hadi'J^-r'hrace 
a religion by himself, a God too, all his own, and^uHo- 
which his subjects were not to adorcj viz. Mercury ; fhem^vei 
whilst, on tlve other hand, he disdained to have anyf""? 
thing to do with theirs. Mars, B^chus, and Diana.* 

And yet they are no other than pictures, that make 
no essential difference ; for as you see actors in a 
play, representing the person of a duke or an em- 
peror, upon the stage, and immediately after, in the 
tiring-room, return to their true and original con- 
dition, of footmen and porters; so the emperor, 
whose pomp so dazzles you in public. 

Scilicet^ et grandes viridi mm luce smaragdi 
Awro inclmuntur^ teriturque Thalassina veslis 
AssidiWj ei veneris svdorem exercita potai,^ 

Rings, with great emeralds, are in gold enchast, 

To dart green lustre : and the sea-green vest 
Continually is worn and rubb’d to frets. 

Whilst it imbibes the juice that Venus sweats, 

if you will only peep behind the curtain, you will Kings mb. 
find nothing more than an ordinary man, and, per-la^e 
haps, more contemptible than the meanest of his and 
subjects. Ilkbeatus introrsum est^istius Mother* 

f elicit as est:i “ True happiness lies within his®®"* 
breast ; the other is but a counterfeit felicity/* 
Cowardice, irresolution, ambition, spite, and envy, 
are as predominant in him, as in another : 

Non enm gaaue^ consularis 
Summovet licipTi miseros tumvltus 
Mentis, etcuim laqueatacircum 

Tecta volantes.^ 

^ Herodotus, indeed, says (lib. v. p. 331), that the Thracian 
kings worshipped Mercury above all other gods, that they ooly swore 
by him alone, and pretended to be descended from him ; but he does 
not say that they despised Mars, Bacchus, and^^Dia^a, the only 
deities of their subjects. 

t Lucret. lib. iv. ver. 1 119, &c. t Seneca, ep, 115. 

§ Horace, lib. ii. ode 16, ^er. 11, dc. 
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For neither wealth nor pow’r control 
Tlie wretched tumults of the soul ; 

Or force those cares to stand aloof, 

Which hover round the vaulted roof. 

Care and fear attack him, even in the centre of his 
battalions : 

Re veraqnemetiis hominim, evreeque sequaces^ 

Nec metuunl soriltus amorim, nec. Jeta tela, 

Audacterqice inter reges, ferimquc petenies 
Vmanlur, neque JiUgorem revcrenliir ah auro.* 

For fears and cares, warring with human hearts. 

Dread not the clash of arms, nor jioints of darts; 

But with great kings and potentates make bold, 

Spite of their purple, and their glitt’ring gold. 

Do fevers, gouts, and the head-ach, spare them any 
more than one of us ? When old age hangs heavy 
ujfdh a prince's shoulders, can the yeomen of his 
guard ease him of the burden .i* When he is astonished 
with the apprehension of death, can the gentlemen 
of his bedchamber secure him ? When jealousy, or 
any other capricio swims in his brain, can our tine 
compliments restore him to his good humour ? The 
canopy embroidered with pearl tuid gold, which he 
lies under, has no virtue to ease fits of the cholic : 

Ker calldcr cititts decedimt rorpt fd res 
Texlililm si bipictiiris, osfroijtw rubvnli 
Jacltiris^ (jwhn si plebeia in vasU aibandim 

Nor sooner will a bed Mipt rb assiuige 
'('fu! drcacllul &ymptoms of a fevi^r's 
Tliauif the liomcly coucli were meanly spread 
^Vith poorest blankets of the coarsest thread. 

jLiexandei Xlic flattcrcrs of AlcxauScr the Great possessed him 
g"ti)^J’c<'rnthat he was the son of Jupiti^: but being one day 
Mrir wounded, and obsci-ving the blood stream from his 
wound : “ What say you now,”t said he, “ is not 
“ thi| blood of a crimson colour, and purely human ? 

* Lucrct. Hbj'ii. ver. 4>1, ir. ‘ ■ f Idem, lib. il. ver. 34, &c. 
t Plutarch, in the Notable Sayings of the ancient Kings, &c. in 
the article of Akxtttidcr^ 
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“ This is not of the complexion with ^hat which 
“ Homer makes to issue from the wounde 1 Gods.” 

The poet Ilcrmedorus* had wrote a poem in honour 
of Anligonus, wherein he called him the son of the 
sun : “ But whoever empties my close-stool,” said 
Antigonus, “ knows the contrary.” He is but a 
man at best ; and-if he be ill qualified from his birth, 
the empire of the universe cannot set him to rights : 

■ " ■ — ■■ ■ Puello! 

Hu7ic rapianl, quidqml cutcaverit hie, rosaJial.\ 

Though maids should ravish him, and where he goes, 

In every step lie takes should spring a rose. 

What of' all that, if he be a fool and a sot ? even in what 
pleasure and good fortune are not relished without 
vigour and understanding: fortimear* 

^ good. 

Hcpc perinde sunij tit tllius animus^ (jtii ea possid-et^ 

Qid iiti sdiy ei Imia, iUi, qiii nonuiitnr recte^ mala.X 

'J’h.ngs to the owners* minds their merit square. 

Good if well used, if ill, they evils are. 

Whatever the benefits of fortune are, they yet re-^ 
quire a palate fit to relish them : it is fruition, and 
not mere possession, that renders us happy : 

Non domiiSi d fundus^ non (erU acervus et miri, 

JEgroto dmnim deduxit cor pore febreSj 
Non animo airas ; valeat po^mmr opoiiet, 

Qi/i (omportutls relus bene cogkat nti, 

Qid cifpit, aut nietuity jiwat ilium sic domiis out reSy 
Ut I'ippim pictw tabulcBy Jbmtnia podagram,§ 

Nor house, nor lands, nor heaps of labour*d ore 
Can p:ivc the fev*rish lord one moments rest, 

Or drive one sorrow from hij^nxious breast ; 

The rich possessor miist be hless*d with health, 

To reap the comforts of his hoarded wealth. 

He that desires or fears, diseas’d in mind, 

Wealth profits him, as pictures do the blind. 

Or piasters gouty feet, &c. ^ 

* Plutarch, in tlie Notable Sayings of the ancient Kings, &c. in 
the article of AuUgonuif, ^ „ 

f Pers. sat. ii. vcr. 1J8, 39. 

J Ter. Hcaut. act, i, sc. 2, ver. 21, 22. J Hor. lib. i. ep* 2. 
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He is a sot, his taste is palled and flat ; he no merer 
enjoys what he has, than one that has a cold relishes 
the flavour of canary ; or than a horse is sensible of 
his rich adcoiitrcments. Plato, therefore, is in the 
right, when he tells us, that health, beauty,* strength, 
riches, and all things called good, are equally evil to 
the unjust, as good to the just, and the evil on the 
contrary the same. Now then, where either the 
body or the mind is in disorder, what signify these 
external conveniences? Considering that the least 
prick with a pin, or the least passion of the soul, is 
sufficient to deprive us of the pleasure of being 
monarchs of the world. At the first twitch of the 
gout, it is to much purpose to be called sir, and your 
majesty : 

Tolus, et argento conflatvS) lotus et auro.\ 

And to abound with silver and gold. 

Does he not forget his palaces and grandeur ? If he 
be angry, can his being a prince keep him from 
looking red, and turning palq, and grinding his 
teeth like a madman ? Now if he be a man of parts, 
and well descended, royalty adds very little to his 
happiness : 

Si tmiri Icne, si latm est tmihusque tm, ml 
Divitice poUrunt regales aadere majus.X 

Who tastes the happiness from health which flovts, 

Bcaps greater bliss tlian regal wealth bestoifs. 

He discerns it is nothing but false and counterfeit. 
Nay, perhaps, he wouM be of king Seleiidus’s opi- 
nion, § that he who knew tlie weight of a sceptre, 
would not ‘Stoop to take it up from the ground j 
which he said in reference th the great and |)ainful 
duty incumbent upon a good king. Doubtless it 
can be no ' easy task to rme others, when we find it 

' ''S' 

' • De LegibuB, Kb. S. 'p. 579, where this s^ubject fa handled at 
large, and rfter a divin^^inahner, - 
t Hor. life el. 1, % Idem, life L cp. 12, ver. 5, 6. 

§ Plutareh, in hfa traSet, whether. an gld man ought to cfHQcern 
hiznself with public affairs, cap. i2r 
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FO hard a matter to govern ourselves. And as to the 
thing dominion, that seems so charming, considering 
the frailty of human wisdom, and the difficulty of 
choice in . things that are new and doubtful, 1 am 
very much of opinion, that it is much more easy and 
pleasant to follow than to lead : and that it is a great 
happiness to the mind, to have only one beaten part 
to walk in, and to have none to answer for but for a 
man’s self': 

Ut satiHs multo jam sil, parere qidetum, 

Quam regere imperio res velle.* 

So that ’tis better calmly to obey, 

Tlian in the storms of state a sceptre sway. ' 

To which we may add that saying of Cyrus, that no 
man was fit to rule, but he who in his own worth was 
superior to all those he was to govern. 

But king Hieron, in Xenophon,! says farther, thatKinj^ not 
even in the fruition of pleasure, they are in a worse 
condition than private men ; forasmuch as the op ta ta.st(i 
portunitics and fiicility tliey have of obtaining it,^""^^ 
dimmish the enjoyihent : ' men. 

Pingm amor^ kmiimque ^iem^ in tcsdia nobis 
rertltur^ et stomacho aidcis ut esca necel^l 

Excessive love, in loathing ever end.s, 

As richest sauce the stomach most offends. 

Can we think that* the singing’ boys of the choir take 
any great pleasure in their own music j they arc 
rathcf surieited with it. Feasts, balls, masquerades, 
and tdtings, delight such as but rarely see, and desire 
to be at such solemnities : biit after frequent repeti- 
tions, the relifh of them gmws fiat and parsh. Nay, 
the ladies do not so much charm those who often 
enjoy them. He who anticipates thirst, can never 
find the true pleasure of drinking. Stage plays, and 
tumbling tricks, are pleasant to the spectators, but a 

"lie 

Lucret. lib. v.ver. 1126 . ' ' , ,, 

f In Xenophon’s Tract, entitled, Hieron, or jthc Condition of 
Kings. 

I Ov. Amor. lib. ii, deg. 1 ^ 
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dnidgery to those by whom they are performed. 
And this is actually so ; we see that princes divert 
themselves sometimes, in disguising tlieir qualities, 
to stoop to the forms of low and vulgar life : 

PkrumqJte gratcp principilim t^hes, 

Mundtecjue parvo sub lore paupenm 
Camce sine uulms, et hstro, 

SuUhilum explkuere ftvnlem.* * 

Changes have often pleas’d the great; 

And in a cell a homely troaf' 

Of healthy food, and cleanly dress’d ; 

Though HO rich hangings grace the rooms, 

■ Or puiple wrought in Tyrian looms. 

Have smooth’d a wrinkled brow, and calm’d a ruffled breast. 

. Nothing is so distasteful and clogging, as abun- 
dance. What man’s appetite would not be palled, 
to see three hundred women at his service, as the 
grand seignior has in his seraglio ? And what enjoy- 
ment of pleasure did he reserve to himself, who never 
went a hawking with less than spen thousand fal- 
coners ? 

Why grrat Bcsidcs, I think that grandeuFicis no small enemy 
men ought to pleasures. Great men are too conspicuous, and 
‘"rrf„"'of*lie too open to every one’s remark.; They are ob- 
ronorniiiig Jiged luorc than others to conceal their errors, since 
timn little* what is Only reputed indiscretion in us, the people 
oae». brand in them with the names of fyranny, and con- 
tempt of the laws. Plato, indeed, in his Gorgias, 
defines a tyrant to be one, who, in a city, .lias licence 
to do whatever he wilL And ibr this reason, the 
publication ^f iheir vice does oftentimes more mis- 
chief than iie vice itself Every one fears to be 
pried into, or controlled ; but princes arc, even to 
their very looks and thoughts ; the pcopld conceiv- 
ing tli^ they have a right, and an interest .to be 
judges of tl^em : biji^cs, that spots appear greater, 
by reason of the ei|in«ncc and lustte of the place 
Tvheire they are seat^; and that a speck, or a wart^ 

• Hot. lib. iii. ode 2^ yer. 13, &c. 
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sccnls gi-eater in them, than a gash does in others- 
This is the reason why the poets feign the amours of 
Jupiter to be carried on in borrowed shapes ; and 
amongst the many amorous intrigues they lay to his 
charge, there is only one, as I remember, wlicre he 
appears in his own majesty and grandeur. 

But let us return to Hieron, who complains ofi^inp con. 
the inconveniences he found in his royalty,* in thatn,I,'H,'"f“" 
he could not go abroad, and travel at liberty, being 
as it were a prisoner witljin the bounds of his 
dominion ; and that, in all his actions, he was sur- 
rounded with a troublesome crowd. And in truth, 
to see our kings sit all alone at tabic, environed with 
so many people talking, and so many strangers 
staring upon liiin, I have often been moved, rather 
to pity, than, to envy them. King AI])honsus was 
wont to say, that, in this respect, asses were in a bet- 
ter condition than kings, their masters permitting 
them to feed at their ease ; a grant which kings can- 
not obtain of their semuts. And it would never 
enter into my fancy, that it could be of any benefit 
to the life of a man of sense, to have twenty people 
prating about him when he is at stool ; or that the 
services of a man of ten thousand livres a year, or 
that has taken Casal, or defended Siena, should be 
more commodious and acceptable to him, than 
those of a good experienced valet. 

The advantages of sovereignty are but imaginary. The mi.. 
in a manner: every degree of fortune has in it somejii"",” 
shadow, of sovereignty. Cffisar calls all the lords ofVnnn^o 
France, having free franchise within their own de-SIlM,”'* 
mesnes, , Roytelets, or petty kings ; and, hi truth, 
the name of Sire excepted, they go a gieat length' 
with our monarchs; for do but look into the pro- 
vinces reitfote from court, *as Brittany for example, 
and take notice of the attendants, the vassals, the 
OfScers, the employment, service, and ceremony of 
a nobleman, that livcs retired frohi court, at his own 


* In Xene^hon’s Tract, entitled, Hieron, sect 2, 
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house in the country, and that has been bred up 
amongst bis tenants and servants ; and observe the 
Higbt of his imagination ; there is nothing more royal ; 
he hears talk of his sovereign once a-ycar, as of a 
king of Persia, without taking any farther notice of 
him, than as some remote kindi'ed in his secretary’s 
register. And, in truth, our laws are easy enough; 
so easy, that a gentletnan of France scarce feels the 
weight of sovereignty above twice in his life. Real 
and effectual subjection oiily concerns such amongst 
us, as voluntarily accommodate themselves to it, and 
who, by such services, aim at wealth and honour : 
for a man that loves his own fire-side, and can govern 
his house, without engaging in quarrels, or suits of 
law, is as free as a duke of Venice. Paucos ser~ 
•vitus, j^iures servitutem tentnt :* “ Servitude seizes 
few, but many seize her.” But that which most at- 
fected Hieron was, that he found himself destitute 
of all friendship, and mutual soejety, wherein the 
best and most perfect enjoyment or human life con- 
sist For what testimony of affection and good-will 
can I draw from him that owes me, whether he will 
or no, all that he is able to perform ? Can 1 place 
any depcndancc on his real respect to me, from his 
Jminble way of speaking, and subaiissive behaviour, 
when he is not at liberty to refuse it ,to me f The 
humour we receive from tbpse that fear us, is not 
honour ; those respects are paid ixi my royalty, and 
not to me. 

Maximum hoc re^i Immn est, 

Quod facia dom& cogiitfr populus sui 
Qlfam ferrcy lam kuidare.f 
’T w^lic great benefit of kings, tl\at they 
Who are by law subjected to their sway, 
j\re bound, in all their princes say or do, 

Not only to submit, but praise it too. 

T)o r not see that the wicked and the good king, he 
that is hated, and he that is beloved, has the one as 

• Seneca, ep. 22- + Seneca, Thicst. act. ii, »c. 1, vcr. 30,&<v 
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Much reverence paid him as the oUier ? My prede- 
cessor WM, and my successor will be, served witli the 
same state. ' If my subjects do me no harm, it is no 
evidence of any good affection ; why should I look 
upon it as such, seeing it is not in their power to do 
it, if they would? No one follows me, upon the 
account of any friendship between him and me ; for 
there can be no contracting of friendship, where 
there is so little relation and con'cspondence : my 
own high station has put out of a familiarity with 
men : there is too great disparity between us ; they 
follow me either upon the account of decency and 
custom ; or rather my fortune than me, to increase 
their own : all they say to me, or do for me, is but 
dissembled, their liberty being, on all sides, re- 
strained by the great power I have over them. I 
see nothing about me but what is under covert and a 
mask. The emperor Julian being one day applauded 
by his courtiers fey his exact justice :* “ I would be 
“ proud of these praises,’? .^id he, “ did they come 
“ from persons that durst condemn or disapprove 
“ tlic contrary, in case 1 should do it.” All tlie 
real advantages of princes are common to them with 
men of the middle rank. It is for the gods to mount 
winged horses, ami feed upon ambrosia ; kings have 
MO other sleep, (nor other appetite, than we; their 
steel is of no better temper than that we arm our- 
selves with ; their fcrowns neither defend them from 
tlic rain, not the sun. 

Dioclcsianv who wore a crown with great honour why Di«. 
and good fortune, resigned it for the happiness of a 
private life; and some time after, the necessity rmyL."* 
of public affairs requiring that he should re-assunie 
his charge, he sayl to those who came to court him 
to it, “ You would not offer to persuade me to this, 
had you seen the fine row of trees I have planted 
in my orchard, and the delicate melons I have 
sow’cd in my garden.” ( 

* Ammianus MarccL 4ib. xxvii. cap. 10, 
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The hap- 
piest ftO- 
Ternnient. 


The vain 
ambition 
of Pyrrhus, 


In the Opinion of Anacharsis, the happiest state of* 
government would be, where, all other tilings being 
equal, precedency should be dealt to the virtues,* 
and repulses to the vices of men. 

When king Pyrrhus prepared for his expedition 
into Italy, his wise counsellor Cyneas, to make him 
sensible of the vanity of his ambition : “ Well, sir,” 
said he,t “ to what end do you make all tliis mighty 
“ preparation ?” “ To mqkc myself master of Italy.” 
replied the king. “ And what then ?” said Cyneas, 
“ I will pass over into Gaul and Spain,” said the 
other. “ And what next ?” “ I will then go to re- 
“ duce Africa ; and lastly, when I have brought the 
“ whole world to my subjection, I will rest content, 
“ and live at my own case.” “ For God’s sake, 
“ sir,” replied Cyneas, “ tell me what hinders that 
“ you may not, if you please, be now in that con- 
“ dition ? Why do you not now, at this instant, set- 
“ tie yourself in the state you say you aim at, and 
“ spare yourself the labour and hazard you must 
“ encounter:” 

Nimirum quia vm lent norat qua esset halendi 

Fum, et omnini quoad crescat vera voluptas.X 

The end of being rich he did not know ; 

Nor to wliat pitch felicity should grow. 

I will conclude with an old observation which I 
think very pat to the purpose : • 

Mores caique sui Jingunt fortuiiam.§ 

Himself, not fortune, ev’ry one nmst blame, 

Since men’s own manners , all their fortunes frame. 

■* 

* Plutarch, an the Banqqet of the seven wise Men, cli. 1 3. 

f Plutarch, in the Life of Pyrrhus, cKap, 7 of Ainyot’s Trans- 
lation. ^ 

X Lucret lib. v, ver. 1431. J Corn. Nep^ in Vit. Attici. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Of Sumptuary Lores. 

* ^ 

The method by which our laws attempt to re- Uoid and 
gulate idle and vain exjwwses in meat and clothes, 
seem to be quite contrary to the end designed. The spiaed by a 
tnie way would be, to beget in men a contempt of 
silks and gold, as vain and useless ; whereas we addjecu. 
honour and value to them, which sure is a very im- 
proper way to create disgust. For to enact, that 
none but princes shall eat turbot, nor wear velvet or 
gold lace, and interdict tliese things to the people, 
what is it but to bring them into greater esteem, and 
to set every one more agog to cat and wear them? 

Let kings (without more ado) leave off these eii- 
signs of grandeur, they h&vc enough besides ; such 
excesses are , more excusable in a subject, than a 
prince. We may learn, by the example of several 
nations, better ways for the external distinction of 
rank and quality (which truly I conceive to be very 
requisite in a state), without fostering such manifest 
corruption and inconvenience for this purpose. 

It is strange how suddenly, and with how much When siik 
ease, custom, in these indifferent things, establishes 
itself,, and becomes autltprity. We h^ scarce worn dnpised to 
cloth a year, '5for the court mourning of Henry the 
Second, till silks were grown into such, universal 
contempt, that a man so clad, was presently con- 
cluded to be albitizep. The sfj&s were ^vided be- 
tween the physicians and surgeons, and though all 
other peoplo almost went in the same dress, there 
were notwithstanding, inv|?ne respect or other,, visi- 
ble distinctions of men’s qualities. How suddenly 
are the greasy chamois doublets become the feshion 
in our armies, whilst all neatness and richness of 

VOL. I. 2 A 
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habit fall into contempt? Let kings but begin to 
leave off this expense, and in a month the bt^iness 
will be done thropgout the kingdom j and without 
an edict we shall ml follow. It should be rather 
proclaimed on the contrary, that no one should wear 
scarlet or gold lace, but whores and tumblers. 

The laws Zaleucus, with the like invention, reclaimed the 

uSlwmde corrupted manners of the Locrians. His laws 
to check were,* that no free woman should be allowed any 
^ore than one maid tp follow her, unless she was 
drunk ; nor was to stir out of the city by night, nor 
wear jewels of gold, or an embroidered gown, un- 
less she wasaprofcvssed whore; no men butrulKans 
were to wear a gold ring, nor to be seen in one of 
those effeminate vests or the manufacture of Mile- 
turn. « By which infamous exceptions, he diverted 
his citizens froip superfluities, and pernicious plea- 
sures ; and it was a project of great utility to attract 
den, by honour and ambition, to their duty and 
obedience. * 

Traetkeu liiugs may do what they please in such external 
a rule for 'reformations; their own inclinations stand in this case 
naiiuli"''*' J^uicipes f admit ^ pnedpere w- 

deniur ;+ . “ \VTiat princes themselves do, they seem 
“ to enjoin otliers to do.” Whatever js done at 
court, passes for a rule through the rest of Francow 
Let the courtiers but discountenance those abomi- 
nable breeches, that discover so much of the parts 
which should be concealed; those tun-bellied dou- 
blets, that make us look like I know ilot whit, and 
are so unfit for the bearing of arms ; those long efie- 
minate loj^s of hair • the silly cpstom of kissing 
what we present to^our egitalsy^ as wlU as our hands 
in saluting them ; a ceremony in former times only 
^uc to princes : let them riot indulge a gentleman to 


* Diodor. Sicul. lib. xiL cap. 20. 

+ Qwtrtaian pro railitu Dcclamat. p. 38, Hb. iii. in 8vo. cx Offi- 
cial Hackiaiid, ' 1665. 
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appear in a -place of respect without his sword, un- 
buttmied and untrust, as though he came from the 
house of office ; and let it not be,.8uffered that, con- 
trary td the custom of our forefathers, and the par- 
ticular privilege of the noblesse of this kingdom, we 
shall stand a long way off bareheaded to them in 
what place soever, and the same to a hundred others 
(so many tierces and quarts of kings we have got 
now-a-days), and the like of other such vicious in- 
novations; they 'will see them all presently vanish. 

These are, it is true, superficial errors, but, how- 
ever, a bad prognostic ; and it is enough to inform 
us that the whole ffibric is crazy and tottering, when 
we see the rough-cast of our walls cleave and split. 

Plato, in his laws,* esteems nothing of more per- New aU. 
nicious consequence to his city,, than to give youth 
the liberty of introducing any change in their habits, * 
gestures, dances, songs, and exercises, from ope 
form to another ;t shifting from this to that side, 
hunting after novelties, and applauding th? in- 
ventors; by, which means manners are corru^ed, 
and the old institutions come to be nauseated and 
despised. In all things, saving only in those that are 
evil, a change is to be feared ; even the change of 
seasons, winds, provisions, and humours. And no 
laws are in their true credit, but those to which God 
has given so long a continuance, that no one kno;,v8 
their beginning, or that there ever were others. „ 

* Lib. vii. 

f At present the wit and politeness of sevend European nations 
consist very much in frequently altering the fashion of their clotlies^ 

«Tnd in treating those they have just quitted with insyid raillery, it* 
those modes are dll kept ikp hf fteir neighbours, or in any town of 
the country, remote from the capital. As to this human frailty, see 
Montsj^ei ch..xlix. of this volume* ^ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

Of Sleep. 

Reason directs, that we should always go the 
same way, but not always the same pace, And 
consequently^ though a wise man ought not so much 
to give the reins to human passions, as to let them 
turn him from the right path ; he may, notwith- 
standing, without prejudice to liis duty, leave it to 
them to hasten, or to slack his speed, and not fix. 

. himself like a motionless and insensible colossus. 
Could virtue itself })Ht on flesh and blood, I believe 
the pulse would beat faster going on to an assault, 
than in going to' dinner: nay, there is a necessity it 
sjfould beat and be moved upon tins head. 1 have 
taken notice, as of an uncommon thing in shine great 
men, who, in the highest and most important enter- 
prises, have been loth to rise from their seat, or so 
riiepro- much as to shorten their sleep.* Alexander the 
Great, on the day assigned for that decisive battle 
great |M-r- with Daiitis, slcpt SO profouiuHy and so long in the 
morning, that Panuenio was forced to enter his 
i.f.rtaiit chamber, go to his bed side, and to call him several 
times by his name, in order to awake him, because 
theliour of battle wa.s just at hand. . 

The ercpc- Tlic cinpcror Otho, having put on a resolution to 
like rm.’ hipiself, the same night, afler having settled his 
•leptjWt’ domestic affairs, dixided his money amongst his ser- 
kakd hTm- and set a good.edge u^ion a sword he had made 
•cU. clioice of for the purpose,! 'and staying only to be 
satisfied whelJter all hi.s friends were retired i» safety, 
he feJl Hilo such a sound sleep, that the gentlcmeit of 

HuUirch, in the Life oi* Alexander, cli* 11 of Ainyot’s trans- 
’ ktiori. 

• f Flutarch, in the Life of Qtlio, ch. 8. 
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his chamber heard him snore. The death of this em- 
peror' has in it many circumstances similar to that of 
the great Cato, and particularly this : lor Cato being 
ready to dispatch himself j v.'hilst he only staid his 
hand till they brought him the news, whether the 
senators he had sent away were put out from the port 
of Utica,* he fell into so sound a sleep, that they 
heard him into the next room ; and he, whom he 
had sent to the port, haying awaked him, to let him 
know that the tempestuous weather had hindered the 
senators from putting to sea, he dispatched away an- 
other messenger, and composing himself again in the 
bed, slept so, till, by the return of the last messen- 
ger, be had certain intelligence they were gone. 

We may here further compare him with Alexander cato’s 
too, in that great and dangeroirs storm that threat- 
cned Cato by the sedition of the tribune Mctellus,forVrpo!* 
who, attempting to publish a decree fl)r the calling 
of Pompey witlj Ids army into the city, at the time 
of Catiline’s coiisniracy, was opjxwed only by Cato, 
so that very sharp language and bitf er meuafes passed 
between them in the senate about that affair ; but it 
was the next day, in the forenoon, that (he contro- 
versy was to be decided, when Tdetellus, besides the 
favour of the people, and of Cmsar (at that time of 
Pompey’s faction), was to a])pear accompanied with 
n rabble of foreign slaves and desperate fencers; and 
Cato only fortified with his own courage and con- 
stancy ; so that his relations, domestics^ and many 
good people were in great apprehensions for him ; 
and some there were, who .passed the whole night 
without sleep, j&atii^, or drinking, because of the 
■manifest danger they saw him dxposed to ; for which 
his wifi? and sisters ■ did nothing but weep, and tor- 
ment themselves in his house ; whereas he, on the 
contrary, comforted every one, and aff;er hWing 
supped in his usual manner, went to bcd,t and slept 

* jpiutarch, in the Life of Cato of Utica, eh. 19. f Id. ibid. ch. 8. 
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profoundly till morning, that one of his fello^'tri' 
Wes roused him to go to the encounter. The 
ledge we have of the greatness of this man’s courage 
from the rest of his life, may warrant us to pro- 
nopnce, that his indifference proceeded from a soul 
so much elevated above such accidents, that he dis- 
dained to let it take any more hold of his thought, 
than any other ordinary adventure. 

Profound In the naval victory that Augustus won of Sextus 
Au^tm Pompeius in Sicily, just S tliey were to begin the 
just before gght he was SO fkst asleep, that his friends were com- 
* •»iue. pgjjgj to ^ake him to give the signal of battle:* and 
this was what gave Mark Antony afterwai'ds occasion 
to reproach him, that he had not the courage, so 
much as with open eyes, to behold the order of his 
battle, nor to face the soldiers, till Agrippa had 
brought him news ol the victory he had obtained 
over his enemies. 

But as to young Marius, who did much worse (for 
the day of the last battle, agains' Sylla,t after he had 
marshalled his army, and given the word and the 
signal of battle, he laid him down under the shade 
of a tree to repose himself^ and tell so fast asleep, 
that the rout and flight of his men could hardly 
awake him, having seen nothing of the fight), he is 
said to hstve been at that dme so extremely spent, 
with labour and want of sleep, tliat nature could 
hold out no longer. Now, upon what has been said, 
the physicians may consider whether sleep be so 
neces8ar/%at our lives depend upon it : &r we read 
that Jdn^ T^rseus, of Macedon, being prisoner at 
Kome, wa^i^illed by being delwred from sleep ; but 
Pliny instances such as have lived long without sleep.t 
Herodotus sjpcaLs of nations, where the men sleep 

* Shietoninii, in U|e Life of Augiutug, cgp. 16.* 
f Flutarcl, in the Life of Sylia, cap. 13. 

He inehtion»but one instance lhatl find, which is of Mscenas, 
‘'Vho^' he says, for the last three years of his li& had not one mo- 
.'pent’seleep. ' Nat. Hint lib.vu. cap. 52. • 
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aiwj wake by half years.* And they who wrote Uie 
life of I^imenides aSirm, that he slept illiy«seveii 
years together.f 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Of the Battle of Drcux. 

Our battle of Dreux* is remarkai'>le for several 
uncommon accidcius : Init such as do not much ia- 
vour the reputation of the duke of Guise, say he 
was to blame lor making a halt, and delaying time 
with the forces he coi ^raanded, whilst the constable, 
who was general of the army, was raked through 
and through with the enemy’s artillery : and that he 
had much better h'we run the hazar ’ of charging 
the enemy in the hank, than staying for the ad- 
vantage oi“ falling in upon Ae rear, to suffer so great 
a loss. 

But, besides wha' the event demonstrated, who- Victory, 
ever will consider it without prejudice, will, I think, 
easily be induced to confess that the aim and desi^, 
not of a captain only, but of every private soldier, sowierl'^ 
ought to be a victory in general ; and that no parti- 
cular occurrences, how nearly soever they may con- 
cern his own interest, should divert him from that 
pursuit Philopoemen,§ in an encounte^' with Ma- 
chanidas, having sent before a good stii^ng party of 

* Herodotus s|i«^s of this only by hearnsay, and positively de- 
clares he did not believe it, lib. iv. p. But perhaps he took this 

story in too literal a sense, and that it was intended i’or no other than 
a hint to him, that , the people who live under the pole, are deprived 
of the light o| the sun for six montlis in the year, but enjoy it for 
the following six months ; wliich is very true, if there be inhabitants 
ill that part of the globe. 

f Diogenes Laertius, in the Life of Epiineiwfcs, lib. i.^ect. 109. 

J It was fought anno 1562, in the reign of Charles IX. and won 

' the conduct and valour of the duke of Guise. 

^ ^ Plutarch, in the Life of Philopocmcn, cap. 6. 
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Battle of 
Ag^esilaus 
with the 
Bceotians. 


his archers, to begin the skirmish, which were routed 
by the enemy, the pursuers pushing on their victory 
near the corps where Philopoemen was, though his 
soldiers were impatient to fall on, yet he did not 
think fit to stir from his post, nor to face the enemy 
to relieve his men, but having suffered them to be 
pursued, and cut in pieces before his face, he 
charged a battalion of the enemy’s foot, when he 
saw them left naked by their horse ; and notwith- 
standing they were Lacedaemonians, yet taking them 
in the nick, when thinking themselves secure of the 
victory, they began to fall into disorder ; he did his 
business with great facility, and then put himself in 
pursuit of Machanidas. This case very much re- 
sembles that of Monsieur dc Guise. 

In that bloody battle between Agesilaus and the 
Boeotians, which Xenophon, who was present at it, 
reports to be the sharpest that he had ever seen, 
Agesilaus* waved the advantage tjhat fortune pre- 
sented him, to let the battalion of Boeotians pass by, 
rather than charge them in the rear, so sure he made 
himself of the victory, judging it would be more art 
than valour, to proceed that way ; and therefore, to 
show his prowess, he preferred charging them in the 
front ; but he was well beaten, and wounded for his 
pains, and constrained at last to take the course he 
had at first neglected ; opening his battalion to give 
passage to this torrent pi the Boeotians, who being 
passed by, he taking notice that they marched in dis- 
order, like men that thought tlicmselves quite out of 
danger, j^ur^ued, arid charged theip in flank and 
rear ; yet he could not bring it to so general a rout, 
but that they leisurely retreated, still facing about 
upon him till they got to a place of safety. 


♦ Plutarch, in the Life of Agesilaus, cap. 6. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


Of Karnes. 

What variety of herbs soever are in tlie dish 
goes by the general name of a sallad. In like man- 
ner, under the consideration of names, I will make 
a hotch-potch of different articles. 

Every nation has certain names that, I know not some 
why, are disliked, as with us, John, William, 
nedict. In the genealogy of princes there seems others &- 
also to be certain names particularly affected, as the 
Ptolemies of Egypt, the Henries of England, the srneaio. 
Charleses of France, the Baldwins of Flanders, and 
the Williams of our ancient Aquitaine, from whence, pr'icw. 
it is said, the name of Guienne has its derivation ; 
which, how far fetched soever, there are as impro- 
bable derivations^ ill Plato himself 

It is also a frivolous thing, yet worthy to be re- Nobnuy 
corded for the strangeness of it, which is writ by an jlffOTent* 
eye-witness; that Henry, duke of -Normandy, son'abiesata 
of Henry II. king of England, giving an entertain- * 
inent in France, the concourse of nobility and gen- "f 
try was so great, that being, for fancy’s sake, di- 
vided into companies of the same names, in the first, 
which consisted of W^illiams, there were a hundred 


and ten knights sitting at the table, without reckon- 
ing the ordinary gentlemen, and their servants. 

It is as pleasant to distinguish the tables IwthcDKhwaf 
names of the guests, as it was in the emperor Geta* “[!* 
to distinguish the several dishes of his meat by the ording t* 
first letters of the meats themselves, where those 
that began with B were served up tog(!ther, as bar 
con, brawn, beef, bream, bustards, and so of others. 

There is a sapng, that it is a good thing to have it 
a good name, that is to say, credit, and a good re- 


* .^lii Spartiani Antoninus Geta,p. 92, IlisL August. 
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t.. be pro- pute : but besides this, it is really convenient to have 
noiinced. ^ j^g jg gg^gy |jg pronouftced and remem- 

bered ; by reason that kings, and other great persons, 
by that means the more easily know, and the more 
hardly forget us ; and indeed, of our own servants, 
we more frequently call and employ those whose names 
are the most ready upon the tongue. I myself have 
seen Henry II. when he could not rcmeiTOer a gen- 
tleman’s name of our country of Gascony, an^ was 
fain to call one of the queen’s maids of liotKitii by 
the general name of the race, her own feriiily i^ne 
was so strange. Socrates also thinks it worthy a |t- 
ther’s care toffive easy names to his children. 

Tbp origin It is Said, that the foundation (j£ Notre Dame ^ 
Grande, at Poictiers, was owing to a young de- 
Notre bauchcc, formerly living in that place, who having 
^ whore, and, at her first coming in, asking her 
Poietie’ri. name, and being answered, that it was Mary, he felt 
himself so suddenly penetrated with the awe of reli- 
gion, and the reverence of that sacred name of the 
virgin mother of onr Saviour, that he not only im- 
mediately put his mistress away from him, but be- 
came a reformetl man for the remainder of his life ; 
and, in consideration of this miracle, there was 
erected upon tlie spot, where this young man’s house 
stood, first a chapel dedicated to our Lady, and af- 
terwards the church that we now see standing there. 
This vocal and auriculai’ reproof made its way most 
devoutly into the soul. This, that follows, insinu- 
ated itself merely by the corporeal senses } Pytha- 
goras being in company with some young rakes, and 
perceiving that, heated with the feast, they plotted 
to go and violate an honest house, commanded the 
minstrel to alter the tunc,* and by a solemn, grave, 
and spondaic music, gently charmed and laid a^eep 
their ardour. Will not posterity say, that our mo- 
dem reformation has been delicately exact, in having 
not only struggled with errors and vices, and^d 


* Sextus Ltnpiricus sulversus Muthem. lib. vi. p. 128. 
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the world with ^votion, humility, obedience, peace, 
and all kinds or virtue ; but having proceeded so far 
as to quarrel with the ancient baptismal names of 
Charles, Lewis, and Francis, to people the world 
with Methusalems, Ezekiels, and Malachies, which* • 
have a much more spiritual sound ? 

A gentleman, my neighbour, reckoning up the supcrhand 
superior advantages of old times, in comparison with "Tnaine* 
ours, did not forget to bring into the account, the “f 
lofty and magniticent names of some gentlemen of 
those days, don Grumedan, Quedregan, Agesilan, 

&c. which but to hear sounded, he perceived to be 
other kind of men, than PieiTC^ Guillot, and Michel. 

I am mightily pleased witn Jaques Amyot, forAmjot 
leaving throughout a whole French oration the Latin 
names entire, without varying and garbling them, to 
give a French cadence. It seemed a little harsh at S,* Laun"* 
first : but already custom, by the authority of Plu- 
tarch, has overcome it. I have often wished that I'ion'iJf" 
such as write histories in Latin, would leave our 
names just as they are; for in making Vaudemont, 
Vallcmontanus, and metamorphosing names to make 
them more uniform to the Greek or Latin, we know 
not where we are, ndr who the persons were. 

To conclude : it is a bad custom, and of very ill a custom 
consequence, that wc have in France, of calling 
eyery one by the name of his manor, or seigueury,™™'^«’g» 
and is the thing in the world that confounds pedi- namVi.r 
grees the most. A younger brother of a good fa- <3-^^ 
mily, who has had a manor left him, by the name ofbiam'eThic. 
which he has been known and honoured, cannot 
handsomely quit the name ; ten years after his de- 
cease, it goes to a stranger, who does the same: 
only judge how we shall know these men. We need 
look no farther for examples than our own royal fe- 
mily,' where every partition of estates creates a new 
surname, whilst, in the mean time, the original of 
the family is totdly lost. 

There is so great liberty taken in these changes, 
that I have not in my time seen any one advanced by 
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liaMftn bo fortune to any extraordinary grandegr, wJio has not 
faisiBed. presently had genealogical titles added to him, new, 
and unknown to his fether, and who has not been 
inoculated into some illustrious stem. By good luck, 
the obscurest families arc the most proper for changes. 
How many gentlemen have we in France, who, by 
llieir own account, arc of royal extraction ? more, T 
think, than who will confess they are not. Was it 
not handsomely said by a b iciid of mine ? There 
were a great many gentlemen assembled together, 
about the dispute of one lord of a manor with an- 
other; which other had, in truth, some pre-emi- 
nence, of titles and alliances, above the ordinary 
class of gently. Upon the debate, every one aiming 
to make liimsclf equal to him, alleged one, one ex- 
traction ; another, another ; one the near resem- 
blance of name ; another of the coat of arms ; an- 
other an old worm-eaten patent ; and the last pre- 
tended to be great-grandson to some foreign king. 
When they were going to dinner, my friend, instead 
of taking his place amongst them, retired, with most 
profound conges entreating the company to excuse 
him for having hitherto lived with them at the saucy 
rate of a companion ; but beiilg now' better informed 
of their ancient (|uality, he would begin to pay them 
the respect due to their degrees, and added, that it 
did not become him to sit dow'ii among so many 
princes : but he ended the farce with a thousand in- 
vectives. “ Let us, in God’s name, satisfy ourselves 
“ with what contented our fathers, and with what 
“ we arc: we arc great enough, if we rightly under- 
“ stand how to maintain our dignity : let us not dis- 
“ owm the rank and fortune of our ancestors, but 
“ lay aside these ridiculous pretences, that can never 
“ be wantiog to any one that has the impudence to 
“ allege them.” 

Tbf rniffr. Coats of aims have no more security than sur- 
Imtsof ^ ‘‘ -^izure powdered with trefoils, or, 

anro. ’ “'with a lion’s paw of the same, armed gules, iu 
, “ fesse.” What right have I to appropriate this do 
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^'ice to my family ? A son-in-law will transfo’ it to 
HDother family ; ’tor some paltry purchaser will make 
mine his first arms ; there is nothing, in short, where- 
in there is more change and confusion. But this 
consideration leads me into another field. Let us, 
in God's name, examine upon what basis we erect 
this glory and reputation, for which the world is 
turned topsy-turvy: wherein do we place this re- 
nown, that we hunt after with so much trouble ? It 
is, in the end, Peter or William that carries it, takes 
it into his possession, and whom it only concerns. 
O ! what a courageous faculty is hope, that in a mo- 
ment proceeds to usurp infinity and immensity, and 
to supply her master’s indigence at lier pleasure, with 
all things he can imagine or desire ! Nature has 
given us this passion for a pretty toy to play with. 
And this Peter or William, what is it but a sound, 
when all is said and done ? Or three or fpur strokes 
of a pen, so easy to be varied, in the first place, that 
I would fain know to whom is to be attributed the 
gloiy of so many victories, to Guesquin, to Glesquin, 
or to Guaaquin ? And yet there would be a much 
greater probability in this case, than in Inician, that 
sigma should serve tau, or S. T. with a process : for 

Non Itv'tOy ant ludkra pvlunlnr 

Preemia.* 

To do brave acts, who has the noble spirit, 

Slights mean rewards, as things below his merit. 

It is no jest : the question is, which of these letters 
ought to be rewarded for so many sieges, battles, 
wounds, imprisonments, and services done to the 
crown of Prance, by this her famous constable.! 


* .^neid. lib. xii. ver. “Ci. 

f 111 Froissart’s History, where we find all the most memorable 
actions of this great man, both before and alter his advancement to 
the dignity of constable to his death, he is not named Cluesquin, nor 
Glesquin, nor (jusaquin, bat Guesclin. It is true tliat the same 
Froissart long after, having mentioned his death, tells us, that hav- 
ing called him by the name of Glesquin, in presence of William 
d’Ancenis, a geutbrnau of Brittany, the gentbmau -said to him, 
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Nicholas Denisot* never ttiiiided anything but the 
letters of his name, of which he has altered the whole 
Contexture to build up, by anagram, the count 
d’Alsinois, whom he has celebrated with the best of 
his poetry and painting. And the historian Suetonius 
was so desirous that his name should carry a mean- 
ing, that he cashiered his lather’s surname Lewis, to 
leave Tranquillus successor to the reputation of his 
writings. Who would believe that captain Bayard 
should have no honour but what he derives from the 
feats of Peter Terrail ? And that Antonio Escalin* 
should suffer himself, to his face, to be robbed of the 
honour of so many navigations and commands at 
sea and land, by captain Paulin and the baron de la 
Garde ? 

Secondly, these are dashes of the pen, common to 
a thousand people. How many persons are there in 
all races o^thc same name and surname ? And how 

“ that Clay Aquin was the right surname of fumous constable,” 
which he proves to him by a very pleasant story, which, however, 
has all the air of a romance. See Froissart’s 3d vol. ch, 75. 

Born at Mans, in the year 1515. 

t To be informed concerning Antonio Escalin, nr Iscalin, or ra- 
ttier captain Paulin, called the baron de la Garde, it is necessary to 
trace the history of France from Francis I, in 1542, to Charles IX. 
He was a man of fortune, handsome and well set, and bred up by 
William de Ilallay de Langey, governor of the Piedmontese. His 
flmiily name wits Iscalin. M. Wicquefort calls him Anthony Paulin, 
from Paulin in the Albigeois, where he was born. lie is called in 
M. de Thou’s History, Antonius Iscalinus Adhetnarus (and oftener 
Adxmarus), Polinius Garda. He took the name of de Ja Garde 
from a co;*poral of that name, wiio passing one day through Paulin, 
with a company of foot soldiers, took a fancy to him, and carried 
hitti off with him, to make him his boy. He di^inguished himself 
b)' his wit, valour, and cojnduct in tlie several employments which 
he had, as general of the galleys, ambassador to the Porte and to 
England. See his Eulogium in Brantome’s Memoirs of Illustrious 
Men, p, 375, tom. 2, lib. i. di. 11, of Wicquefort’s Ambassador. 
Gratitude will not permit me to conceal that I am ol)ligcd for the 
greatest part of the memoirs of this person, and the preceding, to 
an account sent me from Paris, by the learned and obliging M. de la 
Monnoye, who extracted it from his treasures, at the request of a 
young nobleman (the count de C’aylus), of an illustrious birth, 
adomeci with qualities which are the source and basis of true no- 
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many in different races, ages, and countries ? His- 
toi'y tolls us of tiirCe of the name of Socrates, of five 
Platos, eight Aristotles, seven Xenophons, twenty 
Demetriuses, and of twenty Theodores ; and how 
many such history was not acquainted with, we may 
ijnagine. Who hinders my groom from calling him- 
self Pompey the Great ? But after all, what virtue, 
or what springs are there that fixed upon my deceased 
groom, or the other Pompey, who luid his head cut 
off in Egypt, this glorious renown, and these so much 
honoured fioiu'ishcs of the pen, so as to be of any 
advantage to them ? 

Id cinerertif el manes credis curare sepvllos P* 

Can we believe the dead regard such tilings? 

What sense have the two most worthy amongst 
men ; Epaminondas of this glorious verse, that has 
been so many ages current in his praise ? . 

Consillis mstris laiis e.U atlrila Laconiim.^ 

One Sparta' by my counsels is o’erthrown. 

Or Africanus of this other ? 

A sole exorienle, supra Mceolh Paliidin 
Nemo est, tpii Jadis me aujiiipurai'c queet.\ 

From early dawn, unto the setting sun, 

No one can match the deeds that 1 have done. 

Tlie survivors, indeed, tickle themselves with these 
fine words, and being by them incited to jealousy or 
desire, inconsiderately ai»d fancifully attribute this 
their sense to the dead : God knows how vainly flat- 
tering themselves that they shall one day, in turn, be 
capable of the same characters ; however, 

Ad tuec se 

Romanus, Grajusque el Barlaras, Induperator 
Erexit ; causas discriminis, ati/ue Moris 
Inde hahuit, tanto major fameesilh est, qudm 

rirtulis.% 

* JEneid. lib. iv. ver. 34. f Cic. Tusc. Quaest. lib. v. cap. 17. 

J Idem, lib. v. cap. 7. € Juvenal, sat. x. ver. 137, &c. 
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Grecii, Roman, and Barbarian cliiefs to tiiesp, 
Devote their valour and desire of praise, 

And to that greediness of glory owe 
The dangers and fatigues they undergo; 

So mudi more jmteut is the thirst of fame 
Than that of virtue. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 


Of the U}icerlainty of our Judgment. 

Whether a It was well said of the poet : 

conquered ^ / x / , \ 

’FiTTSWk iz 7ro?.'l; vo'j,o^ iVOa xa* 

«lioai(i be ^ ' 

wexiTP- “ There is every where liberty of arguin|r» 
miij. Rea- « cnough, utid cDough to be said on both sides.” 
34"- For example: 

f ’iiue AnnHal', ft von .ic}yi)e iisar' poi 
Bi-n la vitloriosn ata ventnra.f 


I'lic Carlliagiiiian, tboufrh renown’d in 
Improv'd not all his victories as he might. 


Such as would improve this argument, and condemn 
the late oversight of our leaders, in not pushing our 
point at Moncontour ; or accuse the king of Spain I 
of not knowing how to make, use of the advantage he 
had against us at St, Quintin, may conclude these 
oversights to proceed from a soul already intoxicated 
with success, or from a stout heart, which being full, 
and over-gorged with this beginning qf good fortune, 
had lost the appetite of adding to it, having already 
enough to do to digest what it had taken in. He 
has his ai’ms iiill, and can seize no more ; unworthy 
of the advantage fortune had put into his hands. 
For what beneht reaps he from it, if, notw'ithstand- 


* Homer, Iliad xx. var. 2^9. f Vetror. son. 8!i. 

^ Philip II, who defeated the French near St. Quintin, tlie 20th 
, rf Angust, 1550, being St. Lawrence’s day. 
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ing, he give his enemy an opportunity to recover, 
and make head against him? What hope is there 
that he will have courage at another time to attack 
an enemy re-united and armed anew with spite and 
revenge, who did not dare to pursue him when 
routed, and dispirited by fear ? 

Dim farlttm calet, dim conjkU omnia terror^ 

Whilst fortune’s in a heat, and terror throws 

A dismal gloom, confounding all tlieir foes. 

But what better opportunity can he expect, than that 
which he has lost ? It is not here as in fencing, w’here 
the most hits gain the ])rize: for so long as the 
enemy is on foot, hostilities will be renewed : and 
that is not to be called a victory, which j)uts not an 
cud to the war. In the encounter where CiEsar had 
the worst, , near the city of Oricum, he reproached 
Pompey’s soldiers, § that he would have been ruined, 
had their general known how to overcome ; and in 
his turn he put him to flight, aud pursued him. But 
why may not a man also argue, on the contrary, that 
it is the effect of a precipitant and insatiable spirit, 
not to know how to stoj) its ardour ; that it is to 
abuse the favours of Cod, to cxeccd the measure he 
has prescribed them ; that again to throw a man’s 
self into danger, after a victory obtained, is again to 
expose himself to the mercy of fortune ; and that it 
shows the greatest discretion in the art of w-ar, not 
to (hive an enemy to despair. Sylla and Marius, in 
their confederate war, having defeated the Marsians, 
and seeing a body of reser\ e, that, prompted by des- 
pair, was coming on like wild beasts to fall upon 
them, thought it not convenient to stand their 
charge. Had not Monsieur de Ibix’s ardour trans- 
ported him so precipitantly to pursue the remains of 
tlie vanquished at Ravenna, he had not stained the 
victory by his own death : and yet the recent 
memory of his example served to preserve Monsieur 

* Lucan, lib. vli. vcr. 734. | I’lutiwch, lu tl»e Life of Ca.‘«ar, ch. xi. 
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■Whether 
soldiers 
siiouift he 
fichly arm 
ed. 


d’An<»nicn from the same misfortune, at the battle of 
Serisoles. It is dangerous to attack a man you have 
deprived of all means to escape, but by his arms ; 
for necessity dictates violent measures : Gravisshm 
sunt morsus irritatec necessitatis :* “ Enraged ne- 
cessity bites deep 

Vimulur kavd gratis jugtilo qui promat hostem.^ 

The foe that meets the sword, sells his life dear. 

— ^This it was that made Pharax withhold the king 
of Laced®mon, who had defeated the Mantineans,t 
from going to charge a thousand Argians, who were 
escaped in a body from the defeat *, but rather let 
them steal off at liberty, that he might not encoun- 
ter valour, wiietted and enraged by misfitrtune. 
Clodomirc, king of Aquitaine, after his victory, pur- 
suing Condemar, king of Burgundy, who'W'as routed 
and flying, compelled him to free about, and make 
head, wherein his obstinacy deprived him of the 
fruit of his victory, for he there lost his life. 

In like manner, if a man were to choose whether 
he would have his soldiers sumptuously and richly 
-armed, or armed only for neecssary defence ; this ar- 
gument would step in, in favour of the first (of 
w'hich opinion was Sertorius, Philopoemen, Brutus, 
Caesar, § and others), that it always is to a soldier, a 
spur to his honour and gloiy, to see himself fine, and 
withal a motive for him to be more obstinate in 
fight, having his arms, that arc in a manner his estate 
and inheritance, to defend ; which is the reason 
(says Xenophon) why those of Asia carried their 
wives, concubines, with their choicest jewels and 
treasure, along with them to their wars. But then 
this would also be an argument for the other side, 
that a general ought rather to render his men care- 
less of life, than to increase their care of preserving 
It : that, by this means, they will be in a double fear 

* Port. Lat. in Decla. f Luc. lib. iv. ver. 275. 

J Diod. SicuL lib. xii, cap. 25. 

J Suetonius, in tho Life of Caesar, sect. 67* 
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of hazarding their persons, as it will spirit up the 
enemy to fight with greater resolution, where so rich 
spoils are to be obtained by the victory ; and this 
very thing lias been observed, in former times, won- 
derfully to encourage the Romans against the Sam- 
nites. Antiochus, showing Hannibal the army he 
had raisetl against them, splendid, and rich, in all 
sorts of equipage, asked him, “ If the Romans 
“ would be satisfied with this army?” “ Satisfied,” 
replied the other, “ Yes, doubtless, were their 
“ avarice ever so great.” Lycurgus not only forbade 
his soldiers to be sumptuous in their equipage, but 
to strip their conquered enemies, being desirous (as 
he said) that poverty and frugality should sliine with 
the rest of the battle. 

At sieges, and elsewhere, where occasion draws us Whrthep 
near to the enemy, we willingly suffer our men to 
brave, insult, and affront the enemy, with all sorts of suffered to 
injurious language ; and not without some colour ofl’n^'itSTo'* 
reason : for it is of no little consequence to take femy. 
from them all hopes of mercy and composition, in 
representing to them, that there is no favour to be 
expected from an enemy they have so incensed, nor 
other remedy left, but in a victory. And yet Vitel- 
lius* found himself herein deceived ; for having to 
do wfth Otho, weaker in the valour of his soldiers 
long unaccustomed to war, and rendered effeminate 
wdth the delights of the city, he so nettled them, at 
last, with injurious language, reproaching them with 
cowardice, and the regret of the mistresses and en- 
tertainments they had left behind .at Rome, that, by 
this means, he inspired them with a resentment, 
which no exhortation could produce ; and himself 
drew them upon his back, whom their own captains 
before could not push upon him. And, indeed, 
when they are injuries that touch to the quick, it 
may very well fall out, that he who went but coolly 


* Or rather liif; lieutenants, conunanded in his absence. See 
Plutarch’s Life of Otho, ch. 3. 

2b 2 
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to work in the behalf of his prince, will proceed 
with another temper when the quarrel is his own* 
Whether To Consider of how gicat importance is the pre- 
SughMo servation of the general of an army, and that the 
disgui^f aim of an enemy is levelled directly at the head 
befi.ro'r* wpon which all others d<^end ; the advice seems to 
fcawif. admit of no dispute, which we know has been taken 
by so many great captains, of changing their habit, 
and disguising their persons, upon tlie point of a 
battle. Nevertheless, the inconvenience a man, by 
so doing, runs into, is not less than that which he 
thinks to avoid : for the general being, by this 
means, concealed from the knowledge of his own 
men, the courage they might derive from his pre- 
sence and example, happens, by degrees, to tail; 
and not seeing the wonted marks and ensigns of 
their leader,* they presently conclude him either 
dead, or that, despairing of the day, he is gone to 
shift for himself ; and experience declares, that both 
these ways have been successful at times. What 
bcfel Pyrrhus, in his battle with the consul Levin us 
in Italy, will serve us to l)oth purposes ; for though, 
by disguising his person under the armour of Demo- 
.gaclesjt and making him wear his own, he indeed 
.saved his owm life,; yet by thai very means, he was 
very near running into the other mischief, of losing 
the battle. Alexander, Cmsar, and Lucullus, loved 
to make themselves known in a battle, by rich ac- 
coutrements, and armour of a particular lustre and 
colour : Agis, Agesilaus, and that great Gilippus,$ 

^ As at the battle of Ivry, in the person of Henry the Great. 

f Or rather ilMcgacles, as may be seen in Plutarclfs Life of Pyr- 
rhus, cli, 8. 

.j: It is my opinion that one who lias been forced to fly his country 
from u scnlLiicc of death, for robbed the public, can never 

deserve the title of a great man. As to the infamous rolibery com- 
mitted by tills (nlippus, see Diodorui of Sicily, lib. xiii, ch. 3J3, tran- 
i^ted by .Amyot. His father, whose name w'as Clearchus, was in 
tne same .scrape. Bering cast for his iil'e, he fled, says Diodorus, be- 
fore the sentence. Thus, adds the liistorian, did these two person- 
ages, who in otiier respects were botli ri'jiuted excellent men, throw 
a .scandii) upon tlic rest of their livOvS ami actionS| by suffering them- 
selves to be corrupted with sordid avarice* 
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on the contrary, used to fight in obscure armour,' and 
without any princely attire. 

Amongst other oversights with which Pompey is wiiotiicr 
charged,* at the battle of Pharsalia, he is condemned 
for making lus army stand still to receive the enemy ; eiicmy, or 
by reason that-(l shall here use Plutarch’s 
words, which are better than mine) it slackens the 
violent impression which the motion of running 
gives to the first blow, and hinders that clashing of 
the combatants, one against another, which used to 
fill them, more than any thing, with great im- 
petuosity and fury, on the first encounter, especially 
w'hcn they rush in upon one another with vigour, 
increasing their courage by the shouts and the ca- 
reer, rendering the soldiers’ ardour, as one may say, 
more cool and firm. This is' what he says on this 
side of the question ; but if Caesar had come by the 
worse, why might it not as well have been urged by 
another, on the contrarj', that the strongest and most 
steady posture of fighting, is that wherein a man 
stands jilantcd firm, without motion ; and that he 
who makes a halt upon a march, by confining and 
reserving his force within himself for an occasion, 
has a great advantage against him who is shocked, 
and who has already spent half his breath in running 
on to the charge ? Besides, that an army being a 
body made up of so many diiferent parts, it is im- 
possible for it to move, in such fury, with so exact a 
motion, as not to disturb or break the order of bat- 
tle, and to hinder the most forward men from being 
engaged, before their associates can relieve them. 

In that unnatural battle between the two Persian 
brothers, Clearchus, the Lacedicmonian, who com- 
manded the Greeks of Cyrus’s party, led them on in 
fine order, and without hurry, to the charge ; but 
coming within fifty paces, put them upon full speed, 
hoping, in so short a career, to keep them both ia 

* It. is Casar himself that lays tills blame on Pompey. Do Bello 
Civili, lib. iii. cap. 17 . 
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order and breath, and, at the same time, giving the 
advantage of impetuosity both to their persons and 
their missile arms j others have settled the point 
thus : if your enemy come ninning upon you, stand 
lirm to receive him ; if he stand firm to receive you, 
run full drive upon him.* 

wthfr In the expedition of the emperor Charles the 
fl ** '’jrii.re Provence, king Francis might have chosen, 

to wait for either to meet him in Italy, or to expect him in 
his fuemy dominions ; wherein, tliouffh he considered 

territory, of how great advantage it was to keep ms own 
«nd*atuck territories clear from the troubles of war, to the end 
him upon that his Strength being entire, he might continually 
too*"*' ®t‘PP^y money at need ; that the necessity 

of war requires, at every turn, to spoil and waste the 
country which cannot well be done upon one’s own ; 
and that the country people do not easily digest such 
havoc by those of their own party, as from an 
enemy, so that seditions and ronnnofions might, by 
such means, be kindled amongst us ; that the licence 
of pillage and plunder (which are not to be tolerated 
at home) is a great ease to the suflerings of war ; 
and that he who has no other prospect of gain, than 
his bare pay, will hardly be kept upon duty, when 
but two steps from his wife, and his own house ; that 
he who lays the cloth, is ever at the charge of the 
feast ; that there is more alacrity in attacking than 
defending ; and that the shock of the loss of a battle in 
our own territories, is so violent, as to endanger the 
dissolution of the whole body politic, there being no 
passion so contagious, or that so easily gains ground, 
as fear ; and that the citizens who should hear the 
rattle of the tempest at their gates, which should re- 
ceive their captains and soldiers, yet trembling and 
out of breath, would be in danger, in this combus- 
tion, to precipitate themselves iinon some untoward 
rfBolution ; notwithstanding all this, he chase to re- 
call the forces he had beyond the mountains, and to 


* Plutarch, in the Precepts of Marriage, sect. 34. 
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wait for the enemy. For he might, on the other 
hand, imagine, that being at liume, and amongst his 
friends, he could not fail of plenty of all manner of 
conveniences : the rivers and passes of which he was « 
master, would bring in both provisions and money 
safe, without the .trouble of convoy ; that he should 
find his subjects the more afiectionatc to him, the 
nearer the danger was ; that having so many cities 
and barriers to secure him, it would be in his power 
to hasten or delay battle s s he saw fit ; and if the 
latter pleased him, that he might, under covert, and 
at his own ease, see his enemy founder, and defeat 
himself with the difficulties he was certain to en- 
counter in an enemy’s countiy' ; where, before, be- 
hind, and on every side, war would be made upon 
him, and where he would have, in case of a sickness 
in his array, no means to relrcsh himself, to enlarge 
his quarters, or to lodge his wounded men in safety : 
no money, no victuals, but what he fights for ; no 
leisure to halt and take breath, no knowledge of the 
ways or country, to secure him from anibushes and 
sui'prises ; and, in case of losing a battle, no possi- 
ble means of saving the remains. Neither is there 
want of examples in both these cases. 

Scipio thought it much better t(^go and attack his instanrcs 
enemy’s territories in Africa, than to stay at home 
to deicnd his own, and to fight him in Italy, where question, 
he was ; and it succeeded well with him : but, on 
the contrary, Hannibal, in the same war, ruined 
himself by abandoning the conquest of a foreign 
country, to go and defend his own. The Athenians, 
having left the enemy in their own dominions, to go 
over into Sicily, were not favoured by fortune ; but 
Agathocles, king of Syracuse, found her favourable 
to him, when he went over into Africa, and left the 
war at home. So that the common observation is 
just, that events, especially in war, for the most part,, 
depend upon fortune, who will uot be governed by, 
nor submit to, human prudence : according to the 
poet ; 
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Lt male coiuulih preiium csty prudentia falkXf 
^ec foriuna prohat caims seijuitur<iiie nmenies : 

&ed vaga per vimdos nidlo discrimine fertur. 

Scilicet esl aliud quod mn cogatque^ regatque^ 

MajiiSf ct in propria^ ducat morlalia IcgesJ^ 

Piudence deceitful and uncertain is, 

111 counsels sometimes hit^ where good ones miss ; 
Tliough fortune sometimes the best cause approves, 
Adverse, and wildly slie as often roves. 

So that some greater and more constant cause. 

Rules and subjects all mortals to its laws. 

But, to take the thing right, it sliould seem that our 
counsels and deliberations depend as much upon for- 
tune, as on ourselves ; and that she engages our 
very reasoning in her uncertainty and confusion. 
We argue rashly and adventurously, says Timaeus in 
Plato, t by reason that as well as ourselves, our argu- 
ments are greatly subject to chance. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


I'he horsps 
flfslrirr?, 
wliv so 
fJilled. 


Of the War llotm called Destriers. 

Behold i am become a grammarian; I who 
never learned any language but by rote, and who do 
not yet know adjective, conjunction, or ablative. 1 
think I have read, that the Romans had a sort of 
horses, called Fimales, or Dextrariosy which were 
either Icd-horscs, or horses laid in at several stages, 
to be taken fresh upon occasion ; and thence it is, 
that we call our horses of scr\'ice. Destriers : and 
our romances commonly use the {)hrase of a Roman, 
desircr for accompagiier, to accompany. They 
also called Desultorios equos those horses which 
ofmacf. gQ trained, that running full speed, side by 
side, without bridle or saddle, the Roman gentle* 


ltors(*8 to 
rhannp in 
flip iiiid.'it 


* Manil. Astroii,lib. iv. ver. 85, &c. f Plato, in Timasus, p, 528. 
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nien, armed at all points, would shift, and throw 
themselves from the one to the other, in the midst of 
the race. The Numidian gens d’ arms had always 
a led-horse in one hand, besides that they rode upon, 
to change in the heat of battle : Quibus, desultorum 
in modum, bum trahentibus equos^ inter acerrimam 
scepe piianam hi recent cm equum ex fexso armatis, 
transultare, mos erat. Tanta velocitas ipsis, tamquc 
docile cquorum genus* “ Whose custom was, lead- 
“ h]g along two horses, after the manner of the 
“ Desultorii, ai’med as they were, in the heat of 
“ fight, to vault from a tired horse to a fresh one ; so 
“ active were tlie men, and so docile the horses.” 
There are many horses trained up to help their 
riders, so as to run upon any one that appears with 
a drawn sword, to fall both with mouth and heels 
upon any that front or oppose them : but it often 
falls out, that they do more harm to their friends 
than their enemies, besides that you cannot loose 
them from their hold, to reduce them again into 
order, when they are once engaged ; by which means 
you remain at the mercy of their quarrel. Artibius, 
general of the Persian array, fighting, man to man, 
with Oncsilus, king of Salamis, and being mounted 
upon a horse trained after this manner, it proved the 
occasion of his death ; Onesilus’s armour-bearer 
cleaving him down with a falchion between the 
shoulders,! as the horse was reared up against his 
master. And if it be true what the Italians report, 
that in the battle of Fournoue,! king Charles’s 

* Liv, lib. xxiii, cap. 29. f Hcrodot. lib. v. ver. 376. 

\ In tbe narrative which Philip de Comines lias given of this bat- 
tle, in which he himself was present (lib. viii. ch. 6), he tells us 
ol‘ wonderful performances by the horse on which the king was 
mounted. The name of the horse was Savoy, and it was the most 
beautiful horse he had ever seen. During the battle the king was 
personally attacked when he had nobody near him but a vmet de 
chambre, a little fellow, and not well armed. “ The king,” says 
Philip de Comines, “ had the best horse under him in the world, and 
“ thcrowdth he stood his ground bravely, till a number of his men, 

not a great way from him, arrived at the critical minute when the 
9 
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horse, with kickiog and prancing, disengaged his 
master from the enemy, that pressed upon him, 
otherwise he had been killed ; it is certain he ran a 
very great hazard. 

Thf hoiws The Mamalukes boast, that they have the most 
dextrous horses of any cavalry in the world; that, by 
vtry dtx- nature and custom, they are formed to know and 
distinguish the enemy, whom they fall foul upon 
with teeth and heels, according to a word or sign 
given : as also to gather up, with their mouths, darts 
and lances scattered upon the field, and present 
them to their riders, on the word of command. 

Osar and It is said, both of Cacsar and Pompey the Great, 
^^®^.that, amongst their other qualities, they were excel- 
lent horsemen ; and particularly of Cassar,* that in 
his youth, being mounted on a horse, without saddle 
or bridle, he niade him perform all his paces with his 
hands behind him. 

Ajfwn- As nature designed to make of this personage, 
and of Alexander, two miracles of military art, so 
one would say, she had done her utmost to arm 
them after an extraordinary manner : for every one 
knows, that Alexander’s horse Bucephalus, had a 
head inclining to the shape of a bull, that he W'ould 
suffer himself to be mounted and governed by none 
but his master, and that he was so honouretl after his 
death, as to have a city built after his name. 

Cajsar had also another, which had fore feet like 
those of a man, and a hoof divided in the form of 
toes; which was not to be ridden, mounted, or 
managed, by any but Caesar himself; who, after its 
death, dedicated its statue to the goddess Venus.t 
ve'rywhrtic <lo Willingly alight when I am once on horse- 
“‘'■■back for it is tlic place where, whether well or sick, 

“ Italians ran sway.” This docs not seem very contradictory to 
what the Italians say, that had it not been for his horse, king Charles 
would have been lost. 

* Plutarch, in the Life of Julius Caisar, ch. 5 of Amyot’s transk- 
tfon. 

t SuetoD. in Cscsar’s Life, sect. 61. 

12 
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I find myself most at ease. Plato recommends it 
for health ; and Pliny says, it is good for the stomach 
and the joints.* 

We read in Xenophon, of a law, forbidding any The Par- 
one who had a horse, to travel on foot. Trc^us and 
Justinus say, that the Parthians used not only to ways on 
make war, but to manage all affairs, whether public 
or private, make bargains, confer, treat, take the air, 
and all on horseback ; and that the greatest distinction 
between freemen and slaves amongst them, was, that 
the former rode all on horseback, and the latter went 
on foot :t an institution of which Cyrus was the 
founder. 

There are several examples in the Roman histoiy when ihe 
(and Suetonius more particularly observes it ofI;^^tf?o 
Caisar) of captains, who, on pressing occasions, ?!su.ount 
commanded their cavalry to alight, by that means to *“ *’“'**'’ 
take from them all hopes of running away, as also 
for the advantage they hoped for, by fighting in this 
manner. Quo haud dubie superat Romanus : “ ^Tiere- 
“ in the Romans,” says Livy,1: “ did undoubtedly 
“ excel : ” however, the first thing they did to keep 
the people newly conquered in awe, was to take from 
them their arms and horses ; and, therefore, it is that 
we so often meet in Cmsar, Anna projerri, Jumenta 
prodiici, obsides dari Jubet ;§ “ He commanded the 
“ arms to be surrendered, the horses brought out, 

“ and hostages to be given.” The grand seignior, 
to this day^, suffers not a Christian or a Jew to keep 
a horse of his own, throughout his empire. 

Our ancestors, especially at the time they hadinrooTe- 
war with the English, in all their engagements and jghung m 
pitched battles fought for most part on foot,|| that hoisetack. 
they might have nothing but their own force, cou- 
rage, and strength to trust to, where life and honour 
were at stake. You trust (whatever Chrysantes in 
Xenophon says to the contrary) your valour, and 

* Lib. xxviii. cap. 4. t Justin’s Hist lib. xii, 

J liiv, lib, ix. cap. 

ji Caesar’s Coni, de Bello Galileo, lib. vii, |1 See Froissart, 
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yoxlr fortune^ to that of your horse ; his wounds and 
death bring your person into the same danger ; his 
fear or fury shalJ make you reputed rash or cowardly; 
if he is headstrong or rcsty, your honour must an- 
swer it : and therefore do not think it strange, that 
those battles 1 spoke of above, were more obstinate 
and furious than those that are fought ou horseback ; 

• C’cdclnnt pariter, parittrque rmhanl 

V'h lores vktique‘, ne<pw lih fuga mta, neque illis* 

Tlic furious liosts alike their weapons ply, 

Alike they fell, alike they scorn’d to fly. 

Tlieir battles were much better disputed: now-a- 
days there are nothing but routs ; Primus clamor^ 
utquc impetus rem decernit : “ The first shout, or 
“ the first charge, puts an end to the business.” 
And the arms we choose to make use of in so great 
a hazard, should be as much as possible at our own 
command : wliereforc I would advise to choose the 
shortest sort, and such for which we can best answer. 
\Vc may, one would think, rely more on a sword in 
the hand than on a bullet from a pistol, wherein there 
must be a concurrence of several things, to make it 
perform its office, the powder, the flint, and the 
lock, if any of which fail, it endangers your fortune: 
u man is not sure to hit, whose aim is directed 
by air: 

Bf quo ferre veVtui pcrmitfere rtthiira veniis, 

Eiitis hiihel vires, et gens tjucccunqiie virorion est 
Bella gerit gladih.-^ 

— ■ — Far off witli bow's 

They shoot, and where it lists the wind bestows 
Their wounds; lurt fight of sword does strength require. 
All manly nations the sword-light desirc.t 

Rut of that tveapon I sliall speak more fully, when I 
come to compare the arras of the ancients with ours. 
And setting aside the astonishment of the ear, which 

* Virg. /Ihicid. lib. x. ver. 576. f Lucan. lib. viii. ver. 38i. 
t Mr. May’s translation. 
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yet every one grows familiar with in a little time, I 
look upon it as a weapon of very little execution, 
and hope we shall one day quite lay it aside. 

That missile weapon which the Italians formerly The nsf or 
made Use of both with fire and without, was much Jl’!’ 
more terrible : they called a certain kind of ,javelin,p«ii of the 
armed at the point with an iron spear three feet long, *' 
that it might pierce through and through an armed 
man, plialarica. This they sometimes, in field ser- 
vice, darted by hand ; sometimes from engines for 
the defence of places besieged ; the shaft of it being 
rolled round witli flax, pitched and oiled, took fire 
in its flight, and lighting upon the body of a man, 
or his target, took away all the use of arms and 
limbs. And yet coming to close fight, I should think 
it would also disable the assailant, .and that the camp, 
being as it were covered with these flaming trun- 
cheons, would produce a common inconvenience to 
both armies : 

— Magnum strhleni coiiloriaphalarka venilp * 

Fulminis mia n odo 

Tile plialaiica when shot ofT docs fly. 

With a huge noise, like thunder, tlirough tlie sky. 

They had, likewise, other inventions (which will 
seem incredible to us who have not tried them), 
whereby tliey supplied the want of our powder and 
shot. I'liey threw their darts with such violence, as 
oftentimes transfixed two targets, and two armed 
men at once, and pinned them together. Neither 
were their slings less certain of execution, or of 
shorter carriage : ScLvh globosis fioida, marc opertum 
incmuuies : Coronas modivi circnli niagiw c.c inter- 
VY///o loci assueti trqjicerc : non capita inodo hostium 
vnlncrnbant, sed qnein locum dcstinasse oris .’t “ Cul- 
“ ling round stones from the shore flir their slings ; 

“ and with them practising at a great distance, they 

* Virg. in. ver. TOj, ^c. 


I Liv, lib. xxwlli. cap. 29 » 
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“ not only wounded an enemy in the head, but hit 
any other part at pleasure.” Their battering 
pieces did not only the execution, but also imitated 
the thunder, of our cannon : ktm motnuim cum 

terribili sonitu edkox, pavor et trepidatio cwpu :* “ At 
“ tlie battering of the walls, which is performed with 
a dreadful noise, the defendants began to fear and 
“ tremble.” The Gauls, our kinsmen in Asia, 
abominated these treacherous missile arms, it being 
their practice to tight with greater bravery, hand to 
hand. Non tarn, patatiibus plagis motentur. — Vbi 
latior, quam aliior, plaga ext, etiam glomsiiis xe 
pugnare pataut : iidem quum acuktis sagitta out 
gtandis abdlta introrxm ttnid tulnerc in .ipeciem urit ; 
turn in rabkm ct pudorem tarn parvee perimentis pestis 
•cersi, prostcrmint corpora humi ;t “ They are not so 
“ much concerned at large wounds ; when a wound is 
wider than deep, they think they fight witli greater 
“ glory : but when they receive a small wound, with 
“ the point of an arrow, or some small bullet, then, 
transj)orted with fury and shame to perish by so 
“ mean an instrument of death, they fall to the 
ground a description this, very like a harquebuss 
shot. The ten thousand Greeks, in their long and 
famous retreat, met with a nation who very much 
galled them with great and strong bow'S, shooting 
arrows so long, that taking them up again, one 
might return them back like a dart, and therewith 
pierce a buckler and an armed man, through and 
through. The engines of Dionysius’s invention at 
Syracuse, to throw' vast massy darts, and stones of a 
prodigious bulk, with so great impetuosity, and to 
so great a distance, came very near to our modern 
inventions. But, in this discourse of horses and 
horsemanship, we are not to forget the pleasant 
posture of one Maistre Pierre Pol, a doctor of 
divinity, upon his mule, which Monstrelet repoils he 


’* Liv. lib. xxxviii. cap. 5. 


f Idem. ibid. cap( 21. 
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a!ways rode with both legs aside, through the streets 
of Paris, like a woman. He says also, elsewhere,* * * § 
that the Gascons had terrible horses, that would 
wheel about in their full speed, which the French, 
Picards, Dutch, and Brabanters thought very mira- 
ulous, having not seen the like before. Caesar 
speaking of the Swedes,t In the charges they make 
on horseback, says he,t they often throw themselves 
off to fight on foot, having taught their horses not 
to stir in the mean time from the place, to which 
they presently run again upon occasion ; and, ac- 
cording to their custom, nothing is so unmanly and 
so base, as to use saddles, or pads, and they despise 
simh as make use of those conveniences : insomuch 
that being but a very few in number, they fear not 
to attack a great many. 

That which I have formerly wondered at, to see Die Massi. 
a horse made to perform all his exercise, with ap“"^e“„f 
switch only, and the reins upon his neck, was com- 
mon with the Massilians, who rode their horses 
without saddle or bridle : f ''f J' 

Et ge7is qu<CB undo resukns MassUia dorsoy 
Ora levi fleciit, Jmnornm nescia virga, 

Et Numidrp iiifraw ciugimt,^ 

MassUians, who imsaddlccl horses ride, 

And with aswitdi their liery coursers guide, 

Tl»e fierce Numidians too, w'ith steeds unbound, 

Join’d in a body, and begirt us round. 


* Vol. i. cap. 66, where, to the Gascons, hlonstrelct add.s the 
Lombards, whom Montaigne forgot or omitted on purpose, says the 
liistorian, to do the more honour to his countrymen, t!ie Gascons ; 
which whosoever will, may believe, but I cannot prevail with myself 
to suspect him of such an artihee. 

f Read Suabians, a people of Germany, whom Caisar expressly 
calls Suevorum Genus, Sweden was not known to the Romans in 
C«esar*s time, which it is likely Montaigne knew very well. The 
word Swedes therefore must be an error of the press, an eiror which, 
however, I have found in all the edition.^ ol this book, which I could 
possibly consult, as well as in the English translation. 

1 Caesar’s Comment, lib. iv. de Bello Gallico. 

§ Lucan, lib. iv. ver. 682, 683. Virg. AEneid, lib. iv. vcr. 
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Equi sine froenis, deformis ipse cursus, rigida cervices 
et extento capite curmitium :* “ Tlie career of a 
“ horse without a bridle, is disagreeable, while he 
“ carries his neck stiff, and his nose in the air.” 

To ride on King Alplionso, wlio first instituted the order of 
Murabir knights of the sash or scaif, in Spain, amongst other 
ordisho- rulcs gavc them tliis, that they should never ride 
diffemlr” Hiule or nudet, upon penalty of a mark of silver ; as 
countries. J lately read in Guevara’s Letters, of which, who- 
ever gave them the title of golden epistles, had an- 
other kind of opinion than 1 have.t The courtier 
says that, till his time, it was a disgrace to a gentle- 
man to ride one of these creatures : but the Abys- 
sincs, on the contrary, as they are nearer advanced 
to the person of Prester John, aflecl to be mounted 
upon large mules, for the sake of pomp and dignity. 
Tiirfurious Xcnoplion tcUs US, that the Assyrians w'ere fain to 
thcT»sy- keep their horses fettered in the stable, they were so 
liini.. tierce and vicious; and that it required so much 
time to loose and to harness them, that to avoid any 
disorder this delay might bring upon them, in case 
of surprise by the enemy, they ne\ cr lay in their 
camp, till it was fortified w'ith ditches and ramparts. 
His Cyrus, who was so great a master of horseman- 
ship, kept his horses from thtir ordinary allowance, 
and never suflered them to have any thing to eat till 
they had earned it by the sweat of some exercise. 

I'he Scythians, when in the field, and in scarcity 
of horics^ of provisions, used to draw blood from their horses, 
which, tlicy drank, both for thirst and nourishment ; 

Sarmata pastus eqm.l 

need. 


Liv. lib. XXXV. cap. 1 1. 

f You will iind, at the article Guevara^ in Baylc’s Dictionary, 
tlnit, from tJie over fondness of sonic rnMiclimcn ibr Guevara's 
Letters, the whole French nation has been reproached with it, a 
groundle,ss reflection, as all those commonly are which tend to 
blacken wliole nations. According to this fine way of reasoning, we 
have the lionour of France repaired now by the opinion of Mon- 
taigne, who sets little value upon Guevara’s Letters, 

I Mart. lib. iii.^er* L 
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Hither the Scythian also steers his course, 

Gorg’d with the juices of his bleeding horse. 

Those of Crete being besieged by Mctellus,* were 
in so great necessity tor drink, that they were fain to 
quench their thirst witli their horses’ urine. 

To show how inuch cheaper the Turkish armies iioir <iie 
support tlicmselves tlian ours, besides that the 
diers drink nothing but water, and eat nothing butsirf. 
rice and salt-flesh minced (of which every one easily 
carries with him a month’s provision), they know 
liow to feed upon the blood of their horses, as well 
as the Muscovites and Tartars, and salt it. 

Those new discovered people of the Indies, when iioriM,u 
the Spaniards first landed amongst them, had so“"^^j,y 
great an opinion both of the men and horses, that tH* Ame. 
they looked upon them as Cods, or as animals en-[h™||^’ 
nobled above their nature. And some of tliem, after niariis 
they were subdued, coming to sue for peace, with 
presents of gold and provisions, failed not to make 
an offer of the same to the horses, with the same 
kind of harangue to the animals they' had made to 
the men; interpreting their neighing, for a language 
of truec and friendship. In the Indies, on this side 
the (ranges, to ride upon an elephant was the royal 
and chief honour, the second to ride in a coach with 
four horses, the third to ride' upon a camel, and the 
last and meanest, to be carried or drawn by one 
horse only. One of our late writers tells us, that he 
has seen countries in that climate, where they ride 
upon oxen, with saddles, stirrups, and bridles, and 
very much at their ease. Quintus Fabius Maximus 
llutilianus,t in a battle with the Samnites, seeing his 
cavalry, after three or four charges, had failed ofbrcak- 
ing into the enemy’s battalion, ..made them unbridle 
their horses, and spur them with all their mettle ; so 
that having nothing to check their career,! through 

* Valer. M’axim* lib. vii. cli. 6. In Extemis, sect* L 
f Or rather Ruliiaiius, Tit. Liv. lib. vii. cap. 3(X 
X Idem. ibid, ibid, 

YOL, I. 2 CJ 
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weapons and men overturned, they might open the 
way for his foot, who, by that means, gained a com- 
plete but bloody victory. The same command was 
given by Quintus Fulvius Flaccus, against the Celti- 
berians; Id cum majore vi e^uorum facietis, si 
effranatos in hastes eguos immittatis : quod sape 
Romanos equites cum laude fecisse memories proditum 
est. Detractisque franis bis ultra citroque cum 
magna strage hostium^ infractis omnibus hast is, 
franscurrerutH :* “ Your horses will be of greater 
“ service to you, if you spur them unbridled upon 
“ the enemy, as it is recorded the Roman horses, to 
“ their great glory, have often done. Accordingly, 
“ their bridles being pulled off, they charged through 
“ and through the enemy, with a great slaughter, 
“ without breaking their spears.” 
warrt The duke of Muscovyt was anciently obliged to 
of P“y reverence to the Tartars, that when they 
the Tor. sent an embassy to him, he went out on foot to meet 
them, and presented them with a goblet of mare’s 
milk (a favourite beverage of theirs), and if, in drink- 
ing, a drop fell by chance upon the manes of their 
horses, he was bound to lick it off with his tongue. 

lire army that Bajazet had sent into Russia, was 
overwhelmed with so dreadful a storm of snow, that, 
to shelter and preserve themselves from starving with 
the cold, many killed and ripped out the bowels of 
tlicir horses, to creep into their bellies, and enjoy 
their warmth. Bajazet, after that furious battle, in 
1401, wherein he was overthrown by Tamerlane, was 
in a hopeful way of cscajnng, by tlic flcctness of an 
Arabian mare he had under him, had he not been 
constrained to let her drink her fill at the fording a 
brook, which rendesfed her so faint and dull, that he 
was aftervards,.e'8say taken by his pursues, They 

* Liv. lib. xl. ch. 40. 

t See the Chronicle of Moscow, by Peter Petrejus, « Swede, 
printed in High Dutch, at Lcipsic, 'in 1620, in 4to. part ii. p. l.W. 
This species of shivery began about the middle of tlic thirtecath 
century, and Itetcd near 260 years. 
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say, indeed, that to let a horse stale, takes him off 
his mettle j but I should rather have thought that 
drinking would recruit him. Croesus, marching his 
army over certain commons, near Sardis, met with a 
great number of serpents, which the horses devoured 
with a great appetite, and which, Herodotus says,* 
was an ill omen tO his affairs. We call a horse cheval 
entier that has his. mane and ears entire, and no 
others will pass muster. 

The Lacedaemonians having defeated the Athenians Horm 
in Sicily, and returning triumphant from the victory 
into the city of Syracuse, amongst other insolences, triumph, 
eaused all the horses they had taken ‘to be clipped 
and led in triumph. Alexander fought with a na- 
tion called Daae ; a people whose discipline it was 
to march two and two together, armed on horseback, 
to battle ; during which, one always alighted, and so 
they fought, one while on horseback, and another on 
foot, each after the other by turns. I do not think 
that for skill, and graceful riding, any nation in the 
world excels the French ; though a good horseman, 
according to our way of speaking, seems rather to 
respect the courage of the man, than his address in 
riding. Of all tliat ever I saw the most knowing in 
that art, I think he that had the best seat, and the 
best method in breaking horses, was Monsieur de 
C’arnavalct, Avho served our king Henry II. 

I have seen a man gallop, standing with both his insianres 
feet upon the saddle, take off the saddle, and at his 
return take it up again, refit it, and remount himself, trriiy of 
riding all the while full speed ; and having galloped 
over a bonnet, making very good shots backwards at 
it with his bow, take up any thing from the ground, 
setting one foot on the ground, and keeping the 
other in the stirrup ; with other such monkey-tricks, 
by which he got his living. There have been seen, 
in my time, at Constantinople, two men upon one 
horse, who, in the height of his speed, would throMf 


• Lib.i.p.35. 

2 c 2 
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themselves off, and into the saddle again by turns ; 
and one who bridled and saddled his horse with 
nothing but his teeth. Another, who between two 
horses, one foot upon one saddle, and another upon 
the otlier, carrying ^ person upon his shoulders, 
would ride full speed, the other standing bolt upright 
upon him, making very sure shots with his bow. 
Sci eral, who would ride full speed with their heels 
upwards, and their heads upon the saddle, between 
several scymitars, with the points upward, fixed in 
the harness. When I was a boy, the prince of Sul- 
monc breaking a rough horse at Naples to all his 
airs, fixed reals to his knees and toes, as if they had 
been nailed there, to show the firmness of liis scat, 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Oj‘ Ancient Customs. 

I SHOULD willingly pardon ourpeoplcfbr admitting 
no otlicr pattern or nile of perfection, than their own 
peculiar manners and customs • it being a common 
vice, not of the vulgar only, but almost of all men, 
to walk in tlie path wliich their ancestors have trod 
. before them : 1 am content when they see labricius 
or Lelius, tliat they look upon their countenance and 
behaviour as barbarous, seeing they are neither 
clothed nor fasliioned according to our mode. 
TheFrenrhCiit I find fiiult with thcu- singular iiulrecrction, who 
’'"•v suffer themselves to be so imposed upon by authority 
in their ot the piescut practicc? as every month to altei’ their 
opinion, if tnstpiii so^rcquire, and that they should 
80 vary their jnagment of themselves. When they 
wore the belly-pieces of their doublets up as high as 
their breasts, they stiffly maintained tliat they were in 
their proper place: some years after tlicy were 
, slipped down between their thighs, and then they 
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could laugh at the former fashion as foolish and in- 
tolerable. The fashion now in use, makes them 
absolutely condemn the ancient mode, with so. great 
resolution and so universal contempt, that a man 
would think there was a certain kind of madness 
amongst them, -that makes such a whirligig of their 
understanding. Now secii^ that our change of 
fashions is so prompt and stidden, that the inven- 
tions of all the tailors in the world cannot furnish 
out new whim- whams enough ; those that were cast 
oft‘ wdll necessarily often come again in vogue, and 
even those soon fall into the same contempt ; and 
the same judgment w'ill, in the space of fifteen or 
tw'enty years, take up two or three, not only diffei'cnt 
but contrary opinions, with an incredible lightness 
and inconstancy: there is not any of us so cunning, 
that suffers not himself to be gulled with this con- 


tradiction, and both his external and internal sight 
to be insensibly blinded. 

I will here muster up some old customs that I The prac- 
have in memory, some of them the same with ours, 
the others different, to the end that bearing in mind iu>i»nii9 «» 
this continual vacation of human things, we 
have our judgment clearer, and more firm. Ourfioak.. 
way of fighting w'ith a rapier and short cloak, was in 
practice amongst the Homans also, Sinistris sagoa 
involvant, gtadiosque dlitringunt ;* “ They w'rapj)ed 
“ their cloaks round the left arm, and handled the 
“ sword with the right,” says Ca;sar ; and I observe 
there has been a vicious custom in our nation, from 
that time to this,t wdiich is to stop passengers we 
meet upon the road, to compel them to give an ac- 
count who they are, what new's they hear, and to 
take it for an affront, and cause of quarrel, if they 
will not tell iis. 

At tlic bath,f which the ancients made use ofThe«- , 
every day befbi'c they went to dinner, and as fre- 
quently as we wash our hands, they at first only 


* Cipsar ic Bello Civili, lib. i. 


f Idem. lib. iv. } Sen. ep. 8G. 
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before din bathed their arms and legs ; but afterwards, and byi* 
a custom that has continued for many ages in most 
nations of the world, they bathed the whole body 
in mixed and jicrfumed waters, looking upon it as a 
great simplicity to bathe in simple water : the most 
delicate and affected perfumed themselves all over, 
three or lour times a 4|iy.* They often caused their 
hair to be pinched off their bodies, as the women of 
France have, for some time past, accustomed to do 
from their foreheads : 

Quod pechui, quid crura tihi, quod Irachia rellts.\ 

How thou dost twitch thy breast, thy arms, aud thighs ! 

They perfumed their bodies, and twitched oft' their 
hairs, though they had ointments proper for that pur- 
pose, and sometimes they painted with a bit of chalk, 
jifter being steeped in vinegar : 

Psilotro Jiilet, aut arida talH aldlta neta-X 
They delighted to lie soft, and considered it as a 
great token of hardiness to lie upon a mattress. § 

They did They used to eat lying upon beds, much after the 
raj^ontueir jjjg 'Pm-kg this agetfU 

hide toro paler Mneus sic orstis all allo.^ 

Tlicn tlius iJincas, from hu bed of slate, 

Begun Troy’s wocftil story to relate. 

It is said of the younger Cato, that after the battle 
of Pharsalia, having contracted a melancholy dis- 
position, at the ill posture of the public affairs, he 
took his rejiast always sitting, assuming an austere 
course of lire. 

*aid custom to kiss the hands of great 

^.pectrtft pfersons, by way of honouring and caressing them ; 
Hi™ meeting with their equals, they always kissed 

each other hi salutation, as do the Venetians : 

* Sen.ep. 8f). f Mart. lib. ii. epig. 62, ver. 1. 

X Idem, lib. vi, q)ig. 93, ver. 9. 

I “ Laudare solebat Attalus culcitrain quo: resistcret corporL 
“• Tali utor etiam senex,” says Seucca, ep. 108. 

II iBncid. lib. ii. ver. 2. 
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Gratalusque darem am dulcilus osaila verlis. 

And kindest words 1 would with kisses mix. 

In petitioning, or saluting any great man, they used 
to lay their hands upon his knees. Pasiclcs, the . 
philosopher, and brother of Crates,! instead of 
carrying his hand to the knee, laid it upon his cod- 
piece ; and being rudely repulsed by him to whom 
he made that indecent compliment, “ What,” said 
he, “ is not that part your own as well as the other ?” 

They used to eat their fruits, as we do, when dinner 
was over. 

They wiped their arses (let the delicate ladies . 
mince it as they please) with a sponge, which is theof^a ' 
reason that spongia is a smutty word in Latin ; 
which sponge was also listened to the end of a stick, 
as appears by the story of him, who, as he was led 
along to be thrown to the Avild beasts in the sight of 
the people, asking leave to do his business,! and 
having no other way to dispatch himself, forced the 
sponge and stick down his own throat, and choked 
himself. They used to deterge the arse, after 
coition, with perfumed wool : 

At tibi nil faciam, sed lota menlnla Ima.^ 

They used, in the cross streets of Rome, to place 
certain vessels and little tubs for passengers to 
piss in : 

Past scope ham propter, se ac dolia curia, 

Somito dev'mcli credunt, exloUere vestem.\\ 

Boys dream of pissing in tke tub or lake, 

And find themselves bepiss’d when they awake. 

They made a collation between meals, and had in 
summer those who sold snow to cool their wine : anded thfh"* 
some there were who made use of snow in winter, 

* Ovid de Pont. lib. iv. eleg. 9, ver. 13. 

f Diog. Laert. in the Lift of Crates, lib. vi. sect. 89. 

X Senec. ep, 70. # Mart. lib. tl epig. ver. 11. 

I Lucret. lib. iv. ver, 1020. ^ 
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not thinking their wine cool enough even then,^ 
The men of quality had their cupbearers, and car- 
vers, and their buffoons to make them sport. 

They had They had their meat served up in winter upon a 
* sort or chafing-dishes ; which were set upon the 
table, and had portable kitchens (of which I myself 
have seen some) wherein all their service was carried 
after them ; 

Has mlhepnhs hahete, lauti ; 

Nos ojf'endmur ambulante ccena.\ 

'fhese feasts, liow much soever you comment 

Your walking suppers greatly us offend. 

Fi«h-poois In summer they had a contrivance to bring fresh 
loww'^ and clear streams of water through lower rooms, 
rooms, wherein were great store of living , fish, which the 
guests took out with their own hands to be dresed, 
every man according to his own taste. Fish has 
ever had this pre-eminence, and keeps it still, that 
the great men all pretend to be skilled in dressing 
them, and indeed the taste is more delicate than that 
of flesh, at least to me. In ail sorts of magnificence, 
debauchery, and voluptuous inventions of feffeminacy 
and expense, we db in truth all we can to equal 
them, tor our- wills are as con:uf)t as theirs : but we 
cannot come up to them ; nor are we more able to 
reach them in their vicious, J than in tlieir virtuous 
(j^ualities; for both the one and the other proceed 
from a vigour of mind, wliich was without compari- 
son greater in them than in us : and by how much 
the weaker the mind is, so much the less power has 
it to do much good or harm. 

Tfceimwt The highest place of honour amongst them was 
p*“*S'’** middle ; the name going before, and that follow- 
tebie ing after, either in writing or spcsiking, had no sig- 
nification of grandeur, as is evident by their 

* At Montpellier many people drink ice In the winter, even to 
tbb day. 

f Mart. lib. vii. eplg* 47, ver. 4, 5.. 
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lutings; they will as soon sayOppius and Cassar^ wiutiirr 
as Caesar and Oppius, and me and thee, as thee and 
me. This made me formerly take notice, in the before or 
Life of Plaminius,* * * § in our French Plutarcli, of one 
passage, where it seems as if the author, speaking of ‘hey 
the jealousy of hpnour between the jEtolians and ” 
Homans, about the Mrinning of a battle, which they 
had with their joint forces obtained, made it of some 
importance, that in the Greek songs, they had put 
the JEtolians before the Romans; if there be no 
ambiguity in the words of the French translations. 

The ladies, in their baths, made no scruple of ad- tiip mm 
mitting men amongst them, and moreover made use 
of their serving ipen to rub and anoint tliem : ecthcr. 

Inguim hiccinctus nigra tlli servus albita 
Slat, quoties calidis mtda Joveris aquis.f 

They all powdered themselves with a certain powder, 
to moderate their sweats. The ancient Gauls, says 
Sidonius Apollinaris, wore their hair long before, and 
the hinder part of the head shaved short, a fashioh 
tiiat begins to be revived in this vicious and effemi- 
nate age. 

The Romans used to pay the watermen their fare The Ro. 
at their first stepping into the boat, which we never 
do till after lancfing ; % tennen at 

embarkiit^^ 

Dum as exigihGr^ dum mula Ugatur, 

Tota ahit Aora,§ 

Whilst the fere’s paying and the mule is bound. 

Full sixty minutes run theii circle round. 

The women used to lie on that side the bed next 
the wall : and for that reason, they called Caesar, 
Spondam Regis Nicomedis,li one of the greatest 

* Chap. 5 of Amyot’s translation. 

f Mart, lib, vii. cpig. ver. 1, 2. 

\ In Holland they pay the watermen their fare in about half 
way of their voyage, 

§ Hor, lib, i. sat. 6, ver. 13, 14, 

I Suet, in Vita Cicsar, suet. 49. 
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blemishes in his life, and that. gave occasion to hjj 
soldiers to sing to his face : 

Gallias Ceesar stilegity Nicomedes Cessarenu 

Caesar the Gauls subdu’d ’tis true, 

But Nicomedes Caesar did subdue. 

Ecce Ceesar mm iritmphai^ qui subegit GalliaSj 
Nicomedes non triumphat, qui subegit Ccesarmn,^ 

See Caesar triumphs now for conquering Gaul, 

For conquering him, king Nicomede ^t all 
No triumph has. 

Tliey took breath in their drinking, and dashed their 
wine : 

r— — — Quis puer ochis 
Restinguet ardentis Falerni 
Pocula preetereunte lympha Pf 

To cool the tepid wine, what boy is nigh, 

With water which the living founts supply ? 

And theit lackeys had the same knavish looks as 
ours : 

0 Jane, d terga quern nulla ciconia pinsit, 

Nec manus auriculas imitata est molilLs, albas, 

Nec linguce quantum siiiet canisAppula tantum.X 

O Janus, who both ways a spy does wear, 

So that no scoiler, though behind thee, dare 
Make a stork’s-bill, ass cars, or, far more long 
Than thirsty panting curs, loll out his tongue. 

The ladies of Argos and Rome alw^ays mourned in 
ifyhite, as ours did formerly here, and should do still, 
were I to have my will. But there are whole books 
written upon this argument. 

* Suet, in Vita Caesar, sect. 4 9, not quoted by Montaigne, 
f Hor. lib. ii. ode 11, ver. 18. 

X Persius, aat. 1, ver. &c. 
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Of Democritus and Heraclitus. 

r HE judgment is a tool or rather a touch-stone to The jndf- 
try all subjects by, and will have an oar in every boat :.!“"'“**** 
which is the reason that, in these essays, I take hold thing! ^ 
of all occasions to exercise it If it happen to be a 
subject 1 do nof understand, I try, however, sound- 
ing at a distai.ee, and finding it too deep for my sta- 
ture, I keep on th(‘ sh';rc : and this knowledge, that 
a man can proceed no farther, i.s one effect of its 
operation, even in thu.se who arc the most conceited. 

()ne while in an ’ .ie and frivolous subject, I try if it 
will find out inacter 'v hereof to compose a body, and 
then to prop and ‘■ufiport it. Anotiier while I em- 
ploy it in a nohl? but knotty subject, wherein the 
judgment has nothing to introduce of its own, tlie 
way being so trodden, that it must of necessity walk 
in the steps of anocher. In such a case, the judg- 
ment is to direct tlic way, and of a thousand paths 
to determine which w'as the best chosen. 1 take 
tiiat argument which fortune first presents me ; thc\’ 
are all alike to me, I never design to go through any 
of them ; for I never see the whole of any thing ; 
neither do they who promise to let us sec it. Of a 
liundred members and faces that every thing has, 1 
take one sometimes to look it over only, another 
while to ripple up the skin, and sometimes to pinch 
it to the bones ; I give a stab, not so wide, but as 
deep as I can ; and am, for the most jwrt, tempted 
to take it in hand by some absolute gracefulness I 
discover in it. Did I know myself less, and was I 
nii-’taken in my inability, I might, perhaps, venture 
to handle something or other to the bottom ; but 
sjirinkling here one word, and tliere another, patterns 
from several pieces* and scattered witliout design, 
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and without a promise, I am not responsible for them, 
or obliged to keep close to them, without deviating 
at my own liberty, and pleasure, and giving up my- 
self to doubt and uncertainty, and to my own pre- 
dominant ignorance. 

Thi- mind Evcry motion lays us open. The very same soul 
Ca*sar, that discovered itself so plainly in mar- 
shalling the battle of Pharsalia, was as conspicuous 
in indolent and amorous affairs. We judge of a 
horse, not only by his galloj), by his very walk, nay, 
and by seeing him stand in tlie stable. Amongst the 
fiinetions of the soul, there arc some of a low t(>rm. 
He who does not see her in those inferior offices also, 
does not fully discover lierj and, jmrhaps, she is best 
known, when she moves her own natural pace. The 
wind of the passions takes most hold of her in her 
high flights ; and, moreover, she wholly applies hcr- 
.self to, and exercises herself entirely upon, every sub- 
ject, and never handles more than one thing at a 
time, and diat not according to it, but according to 
herself 

n (Jim Things taken aj)art have, perhaps, tlicir weights, 

wtof shape measurcs, and conditions ; the soul forms them as 
and colour ghc couccivcs of them. Dcatli is terrible to Cicero, 
itpieaji-. Cato, and indifferent to Socrates. 

Health, conscience, authority, knowledge, riches, 
beauty, and their contraries, all strip themselves at 
becoming the objects of our consideration, and re- 
p.‘ive a new robe, and of another fashion, from every 
distinct soul, and of what colour, as brown, bright, 
green, dark ; and of what quality, as sharp, sweet, 
deep, or superticial, best pleases them ; for they are 
not yet agreed upon any common standard of forms, 
rules, or proceedings ; every one is a queen in her 
own dominions. Let us, therefore, no more excuse 
ourselves upon the external qualities of things, it 
belongs to us to give ourselves an account of them. 
Our good or ill has no other dependance but on our- 
selves. It is there that our offerings and our vows 
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arc due, and not to fortune, which has no power over 
our manners; on the contrary, they draw licr in their 
train, and cast Iicr in their own mould. 

Why shall not 1 judge of Alexander, ranting and Mon- 
drinking, as he sometimes did, at table ? or if he ‘ 
played at chess, what string of his soul was not‘i>es:'""e 
touched and employed by this idle childish game ? I 
hate and avoid it, because it is not merry enough, 
but too serious a diversion, and I am ashamed to 
spend as much thought iipon that, as w'ould serve to 
much better uses. He did not more pump his brains 
to form his glorious expedition to the Indies ; and 
another took not more pains to clear a jrassage, upon 
which depends the safety of all mankind. Do but 
sec how we confound this silly diversion, if the soul 
be not all attention to it, and what a field is hereby 
opened for every one to know, and to make a right 
judgment of, himself? I do not more thorougldy sifl 
myself in any other posture. 

What passion arc we exempted from in this game? The gmw 
Anger, spite, malice, impatience, and a vehement 
tlesire of getting the better in a concern wherein itourwi\’». 
w'erc niorc excusable to be ambitious of being over- 
come; lor to be eminent, and to excel above the 
common rate in frivolous things, is not graceful ip a 
man of honour. 

Wliat I say ip this example', may be said in all Dramcrih* 
others. Every particle, every cmuloymcnt of man, 
exalts or accuses him, equally with any other. De- 
mocritus and Heraclitus were two philosophers, of 
which the first, finding man’s state ridiculous and 
vain, never appeared abroad but with a jeering and 
laughing countenance; whereas Heraclitus, com- 
miserating. this condition of ours, appeared always 
with a sorrowful look, and tcai’s in his eyes : 

AIIl't 

R'ulel’at (jimt'm a limine vwveral nntmi 
VrotuleraUjue pedtm, Jlebal contrarius aller.'^ 

* Juy, hat. X. vcr. 28, &c. 

* 
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Ooe always, when he o’er tlic tlireshold stepp’d. 
Laugh’d at the world, the other always wept. 

I am clearly for the first humour ; not because it is 
more pleasant to laugh than to weep, but because it 
is more scornful, and condemns us more than the 
other; I think we can never be' sufficiently despised 
to our desert. Compassion and bewailing seem to 
imply some esteem for the thing bemoaned : whereas 
the things we laugh at we judge of no value. I do 
not think that we arc so unhappy as we are vain, or 
so malicious as silly, so mischievous as trifling, nor 
so miserable as we are vile. 

Diospnfs a Therefore Diogenes, who passed away his time in 
j^sc "ban rolling himself in his tub, and snuffed up his nose at 
TtiZia. the great Alexander, esteeming us as flies, or blad- 
ders' puffed up with wind, was a sharper and more 
penetrating judge, and consequently more to my 
taste than Timon, surnamed the Man-hater; for 
what a man hates he lays to heart : this last was an 
. enemy to all mankind ; he passionately wished our 
ruin, and avoided our conversation as dangerous, 
wicked, and proceeding from depraved nature : the 
other valued us so little, that we could neither trou- 
ble nor infect him by our contagion ; and left us to 
herd with one another, not out of fear, but con- 
tempt, of our society ; concluding us as incapable of 
doing good as ill. 

Why Stall- Of tlic samc strain was Statilius’s answer,* when 
Brutus courted him into the conspiracy against 
to\hf can- Cffisar : “ He thought the enterprise was just ; but 
“ he did not think mankind so considerable as to 
ivjar. “ deserve a wise man’s concern.” According to 
the doctrine of Hegcsias,t who said, “ That a wise 
“ man ought to 'do nothing but for himself, foras- 
“ much ; as he only was worthy of it and to the 
saying of Theodorus, “ That it was not reasonable 

• Plutarch, in thq Life of Marcus Brutus, ch. 3. 
f Diogenes Laertius in the Life of Aristippus, lib, ii. sect. 25, 
ami sect. IJS. 
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** a wise man should hazard himself for the good of 
“ his country, and endanger his wisdom for the sake 
“ of fools.” Our condition is as ridiculous as risible. 


CHAPTER LI. 

Of the Vanity of Words, 

A RHETORICIAN of time past,* said, that to The an of 
make little things appear great, was his profession. 

This is a shoe-maker, who can make a g’^eat shoe for 
a little foot. They would have whipped such a 
fellow in Sparta, for making profession of a lying and 
deceitful art: and I fancy that Arcliidamus, who 
was king of that country, was a little surprised at 
the answer of Thucydides, when inquiring of him, 
which was the better wrestler, Pericles t or he ; he 
replied, “ That it was hard to prove ; for when I 
“ have thrown him,” said he, “ he persuades the 
“ spectators that he had no fall, and carries away 
“ the prize.” 

They who disguise and paint women to give them 
false beauty, do less hurt ; because it is no great loss, 
whether we see them in ,their natural complexions, 
or no ; whereas the rhetoricians make it their busi- 
ness to deceive, not our sight, but our judgment, 
and to adulterate and corrupt tlie very essence of 
filings. The republics that nave maintained them- 
selves in a regular and w'ell-modelled government, 
such as those of Lacedaemon and Crete, t held orators 
in no very great esteem. Aristotle wisely defined 
rhetoric to be a science to persuade the people; 

* Plutarch, in the Notable Sayings of the Lacedsmonioitg, in the 
article Agrsilatis. 

f Plutarch, in the Life of Pericles, chap. 5. 

j Sextus Kmpiricus advers. Mathem. lib, ii. p. 68, printed at 
Geneva, 1G21. 
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Socrates and Plato,* called it an art to flatter and 
deceive ; and those who deny it in the general des- 
cription, verify it throughout in their precepts.t The 
Mahometans will not sufler their chddren to be in- 


structed in it, as being useless ; and the Athenians, 
perceiving of how pernicious consequence tlie prac- 
tice of it, was, it being in their city of universal es- 
teem, ordered the principal part, which is to move 
the affections, together with their exordiums and 
perorations, to be taken away. It is an engine in- 
vented to mar]|igc and work upon a disorderly rabble, 
and that never is made use of but as physic for sickly 
states ; in those, where the vulgar, or the ignorant, 
or both together, have had all the power, as in the 
cities of Athens, llhodes, and Rome, and where the 
public affairs have been in a continual tempest, to 
such places have the orators always repaired. And, 
in truth, we shall find few persons in those republics, 
who pushed themselves into credit without the assist- 
ance of eloquence. This was the main i^ring by 
which Pompey, Caesar, Crassus, Lucullus, Lentulus, 
and Metellus, mounted to that high degree of au- 
thority to which they at last arrived, making it of 
greater use to them than arms, contrary to the opi- 
nion of better times. For L. Volumnius speaking 
in public, in favour of Q. Fabius and Pub. Dccius, 
elected to the consular dignity : “ These are men,” 
said he, “ born for war, great in execution, and 
though no orators, are spirits truly consular.!: 
“ The subtle, eloquent, and learned, are only good 
“ for the city, to make prsetors of, to administer 


“ justice.” I, 

When fin- liloqucucp flourished most at Rome when afl&irs 
Jwrfldu-'wcre in the worst condition ; during the storm of a 
rifling at cjvil war, iiitcstine commotions, as a rank but unr 


♦ In Plato's dialogue entitled Georgias, p, 287. 
f Nothing is more true, of which whoever reads but Quintilian* 
may be convinced, and he that desires direct and circumstantial 
j^obfs of it, need only consult Sextus Empiricus, as above, 

I Til. Liv. lib* x* cap. 22. 
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tilled soil bears the gayest w'eeds. By which it should 
seem, that a monarchical government lias less need of 
it than any other : for the stupidity and facility, na- 
tural to the common people, and which render tliem 
subject to be managed, and led by the ears, at the 
sweet sound of this harmony, without wcigliing and 
considering the reality of things by force of reason ; 
this facility, I say, is not so easily found in a single 
person, and it is also more easy', by good education 
and advice, to secure him from the impression of this 
poison. There never was any famous' orator known 
to come out of Persia or Macedon. 

I have said thus much on account of an Italian I tii<> paiaie 
have lately received into my service, ivho w^as steward IT"", 
or clerk of the kitchen to the late cardinal Caraffa fWicuUd. 
till his death. I made this fellow" give me the his- 
tory of his office ; he fell to discourse of this palate 
science, with such a grave and magisterial counte- 
nance, as if he had been handling a profinind point 
of divinity. He explained to me the difference of 
appetites ; that which a man has before he begins to 
cat, and those after the second and third service ; 
how merely to gratify it, and how" to satisfy the first, 
and then to raise and sharpen it : the management of 
the sauces, first in general, and then specifying the 
qualities of the ingredients, and their effects : the 
differences of sallads, according to their seasons; 
which ought to be served up hot, and which cold ; 
the manner of their garnishment and decoration, to 
render them also pleasing to the eye ; after this he 
entered upon the order of the whole service, full of 
curious and important considerations ; 

Nec vitnnno sani dhcrim'ine lef 'irt 

Quo gestu lo.pores, el quo gallina sevetm.*' 

Nor with less criticism does observe 

How wc a liaie, and how a hen, should carve. 

And all this puffed out in a pompous magnificent 
style ; the same that is used in discoursing of the 


VOL. I. 


• Juv. sat. iv. ver. 123. 

2D 
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government of an empire. Which learned lecture of 
any man, brought this of Terence into rny memory : 

Hoc salsitm csl, hoc adttsium esf^ hoc lauium esi parum^ 
lllud reetcy Uerum sic memeviOy sedulo 
Mojico quee possum pro wea mpentia. 

Poslnm) tanquam hi speculum^ in pathiasy Dmea, 
Jnspicere jtihtOy et imneo quid favio mus sif,^ 

This k too salt, tliis burnt, this Is too plain ; 

That\s well, rcmenibcr to do so again, 

'Thus do 1 still advise to have things fit, 

According the talent of my wit. 

And then, ray Dcraea, I command my coot, 

That into cv’ry dish he pry and look, 

As if it were a mirror, and go on 
To order all things, as they should be done. 

Yet the Greeks themselves highly ajijilaiidcd the 
order and disposition that Paulus iEmilius observed 
in the feast he made for them, at his return from 
Macedon ; but I am not here treating of facts, but of 
words. , 

I do not know whether it may have the same ope- 
ration upon other men that it has ujion me ; but 
when I hear our architects thunder out their bombast 
words of pilasters, architraves, and cornices, of the 
Corinthian and Doric orders, and such like stuffj my 
imagination is presently ])ossessed with the jialaec of 
Appollidonius in Amadis de Gaul ; when, after all, 
I find them but the paltry pieces of my own kitchen- 
door. 

To hear men talk in metonymies, metaphors, alle- 
gories, and such other terms of grammar, would not 
one think it somf^ rare and finical form of speaking ? 
Another imposition akin to this, is to call the ofiicers 
of our state by the lofty titles of the Romans, though 
they have no similitude of function, and even less 
authority and power. And this also is as bad, which 
I doubt will one day turn to the, rejiroach of this age 
of ours, viz. unworthily to confer upon any W'C think 
fit, the most glorious surnames with which antiquity 


Ter. Adelph. act. iii. sc. 4*, ver. G2, &c. 
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honoured but one or two personages, in several ages. 
Plato carried away the surname of Divine, by so 
universal a consent that never any one repined at it. 
The Italians, who pretend, and with good reason, 
to be more sprightly and sensible than other nations, 
have lately honoured Aretine with the same title ; in 
vvJiose writings, save a tumid phrase, set out with 
smart turns, ingenious indeed, but fiu- fetched and 
fantastic ; and, besides the eloquence (be it what it 
will), I see nothing in him above tlie common wTi tors 
of his time, so far is he from resembling this ancient 
divinity. We also give the surname of Great, to 
princes that ha\e no greatness in tlicm more than 
common. 


CHAPTER LIL 


Of the Parsimony of the J/icienis. 

Attilius Rcgulus, general of the Roman army Parsimony 
in Africa, in the height of all his glory and victories 
over the Cartliaginiaiis, wrote word to the republic,* 
that a certain hind he had left in trust with his whole 
estate, which was in all but seven aci es of land, was 
run away with all his instruments of husbandry, en- 
treating, therefore, that they would let him come 
home, that he might take care of his own affairs, 
lest his wdfe Sind children should be the sufferers: 
whereupon the senate appointed another to manage 
his estate, caused his losses to bo made good, and 
ordered his family to be maintained at the public 
extmnse. 

The elder Cato, returning consul from Spain, sold And oi 
his field horse,t to save the money it would have cost^**®' 
in bringing him back by sea into Italy ; and being 


♦ Valer, Maxim, lib. iv. cap, 4, sect. 5. 

Plutarch, in the Life of Cato the Censor, chap* S. 
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governor of Sardinia, made all his visits on font, 
without other train than one officer of the republic, 
who carried his robe, and a censer for sacrifices; 
and, for the most part, he carried his mail himself 
He bragged that he had never worn a gown that cost 
above ten crowns, nor had sent above ten pence to 
the market for one day’s provision ; and that, as to 
his country-houses, he had not one that was rough 
cast on the outside. 

Scipio .iEmilianus,* after two triumphs and two 
consulships, went on an embassy with no more than 
seven servants in his train. It is said, that Homer 
had never more than one, Plato but three, and Zeno, 
founder of the sect of Stoics, none at all.t Tiberius 
Gracchus was allowed but five-])ence half pcntiv a 
day, when employed as a commissioner for the pui)lic 
affairs, though he was, at that time, the first man in 
Rome.! 


CUAFPER Llll. 

Of the Saying of C<emi\ 

If we would sometimes bestow a little consideration 
upon Oil) selves, and employ the time we spend in 
canvassing other men’s actions, and prying into 
things that lue foreign to us, in examining our own 
hearts, we would soon peiceive of what weak and 
defective materials tliis fabric of ours is composed. 
Is it not a singular testimony of imperfection, that 
we cannot establish our satisfaction in any one tiling, 

* yaliT-MaKim. lib. iv. cap. 3, sect. 13. 
f Senuca, in Consolat. ad rlelvium, cap. 1 2. 
j Plutarch, in the Lite of Tiberiut> (iracclius, cap. 4. But here 
Montaigne misemploys this pafsage, which nothing for his 

purpose; for Plutarch there says expressly, that this little sum was 
allowed to libtrius Gracchus, purely to vex and mortify him. Sec 
Amyot*fi translation. 
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and that even our own fancy and desire should de- 
prive us of the power to choose what is most neces- 
sary for us ? A very good proof of this, is the great 
dispute that has ever been amongst the philosophers, 
of finding out man’s sovereign good ; a dispute which 
continues yet, and will eterndly continue, without 
being decided or determined : 

Dmn ahesi quod avemus^ id exiipcrare vldetiir, 
Coilmty post alind cum contigii illud^ avemuSy 
Et sitis eequa tenet 

Still with desire througli fancy’s regions toss'd, 

We seek new joys, and prize the absent most. 

Wliatever it is that falls into our knowledge and pos- 
session, we find that it satisfies not, and still pant 
after things to come, and unknown, because the pre- 
sent do not satiate ils; not that, in my judgment, 
they have not in them wliercwith to glut us, but be- 
cause we seize them with an unruly and immoderate 
gripe : 

Nam cam vidit hie ad victim qmpfiagilat 
Et per quee possent vltam cotisisiere tutairiy 
Omnia jam Jirmc morkdlhm esse paratOy 
Diuitih liominesy et Iwnore ei laude poltvies 
AffliierVy atqne horm natorum excellere jhiutj 
Nec minus esse domi cuiquam iamen anxia cordoy 
Atqne animum injestis cogi serrire quercUs: 

Iniellexit ihi vitiurn vas facere ipsim, 

Omniaque dims vitia corrimpiler intus 

Que collata forisy et commoda queeque vcn}rcnt,f 

For when he saw all things that had regard 
To life’s subsistence, for mankind prepar’d, 

That ni(;n in wealth and honours did alK)und, 

That witli a noble race their joys were crown’d ; 

That yet they groan’d, with cares and feats oppress’d, 
Each finding a disturber in his breast ; 

He then i)crcciv’d the fault lay hid in 
In whom the banc of his owh bliss began. 

Our appetite is irresolute and fickle, it can neither 
keep nor enjoy any thing with a good grace j an4 

f Ibid, lib. vi, ver. 9, &c, 


* J>UCTet. lib. iii. vcr. 1094, 
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in.Tn, concluding it to be the fault of the things he is 
possessed of, fills himself with, and feeds himself 
upon, the idea of things he neither knows nor under- 
stands, to which he devotes his hopes and Iiis desires, 
and pays them reverence and honour, according to 
the saying of Caesar, Covimutii fit vitio natunc, ut 
hivisis latitaiitibus ntqiie incogmtis rebus magis mi/i- 
damus, xeheuientiiisque exierreamur* ** “ It is the 
“ common \icc of nature, that we have most confi- 
“ dcnce in, and the greatest fear of, things unseen, 
“ concealed, and unknown.” 


CHAPTER LIV. 

Of rain Subtleties. 

T HERE arc a sort of vain and frivolous subtleties, 
from which men sometimes expect to derive applause; 
as tlic poets who compose whole poems, with every 
line beginning with the same letter: we see the 
shapes of eggs, globes, wings, and hatchets, cut out 
by the ancient Greeks, by the measure of their 
verses, making them longer or shorter, to represent 
such or such a figure. Of this nature was his em- 
ployment, who made it his business to compute into 
how many several orders the letters of the alphabet 
migiit be transposed, and found out that incredible 
number mentioned in Plutarch.t 


* Do T3( llo Civili, lib. ii. 

• f This WHS Ali-xandur, as may be seen in Quintil. Institut. Orat. 
lib. ii. where h^ defines MaruioTixfiec., to be a certain tin- 

“ necessary imitation 61 art, y liich really does^ neitlier good nor 

** harm, but is jus unprofitable and ridiculous, as was the labour of 
** tliai man, who had so perlbctly learned to cast small peas through 
" the eye of a needle, at a good dibtance, that he never missed one, 
“ and justly rewarded for it, as it is said, by Alexander, who 
** saw tlie petformant e, with a bushel of peas.’* M. Barbeyrac, to 
whom Lam obliged for this passage, observes, that Montaigne has 
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I am mightily pleased with the humour of the Frivolous 
gentleman, who, having a man brought before him, 
that had learned to throw a grain of millet, with such ‘s n de- 
dexteritj^, as never to miss the eye of a needle ; and 
being afterwards entreated to give something for the 
reward of so rare a performance, he pleasantly, and, 
in my opinion, very justly, ordered two or three 
bushels of the same grain to be delivered to him, that 
he might not want wherewith to exercise so famous 
an art. It is a strong evidence of a weak judgment, 
for men to approve of things for their being rare and 
new, or even for being difficult, when, at the same 
time, they are good for nothing at all. 

I come just now from playing w'ith my owm family, instanm 
at who coidd find out the most tilings that are held"J[jJ|'^“|* 
by their tw'o extremities; as. Sire, which is a title kept up by 
given to the greatest person in the nation, viz. the 
king, and also to the vulgar, as tradesmen ; but 
never to men of tlie intermediate ranks. The women 
of great quality are called Madames ; gentlewomen 
of the middle rank, Mademoiselles; and the meanest 
sort of women, Madames, as the first. The cano- 
pies of state over tables are not permitted, but in 
the palaces of princes, and taverns.* Democritus 
said, that the gods and the beasts w'cre (piicker of 
apprehension than men, who are in the middle story. 

The Homans wore the same habit at funerals and 
feasts. 

It is most certain, that extreme fear, and extreme The very 
ardour of courage, equally bind and relax the belly. 

The nickname of Trembling, with which they sur- bv fein .md 
named Sancho, the Xllth king of Navarre, suf- 
ficiently infbrmeth, that valour wall cause a treinblingrage. 
in the limbs, as well as fear. The friends of that 
king, or some other person, who, upon the like oe? 


not told this story very exactly, cither because his memory fliiled 
him, or because, perhaps, he took it from some other historian, 
though Quintilian seems to be the only original author of it* 

* Plutarch, De Placitis Philosophorum, lib. iv, ch. ilQ. 
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casion, was wont to be in the same disorder, tried to 
compose him, by representing the danger he was 
going tp run, less than it was : “ You do not know 
“ me,” said he, “ for could my flesh know the 
“ danger my courage will presently carry it into, it 
“ would actually creej) upon my bones.” 

The laintness that sui'prises us from frigidity, or 
disgusts in the exercises of Venus, is also occasioned 
by a too violent desire, and an immoderate heat. 

Extreme coldness and extreme heat, boil and 
roast. Aristotle says, that sows of lead will melt 
and run with cold, and in tlic extremity of winter, as 
well as with a vehement heat. 

Desire and satiety fill all the gradations, above 
and below pleasure, with grief. 

Ignorance and wisdom meet in the same centre 
of sentiment and resolution, as to the suffering of 
human accidents; the wise eontrol and triumph 
over ill, the others knovy it not ; these last are, as a 
man may say, on this side of accidents, the other are 
beyond them ; who after having well weighed and 
considered their qualities, and measured and judged 
them as they aic, by virtue of a vigorous soul they 
mount above their reach, 'fhey disdain and trample 
them under foot, having a firm and well f()rtifled 
soul, against which the darts of fortune coming to 
striice they must of necessity rebound, and be 
bluiitcd. The ordinary and middle condition of 
men, lies between these two extremities, consisting 
of such as perceive evils, feel them, and are not able 
to sujiport them. 

Infancy and extreme old age, meet in the weak- 
ness of tnc brain ; avarice and profusion centre in 
the like desire of gain. 

A man may say, with some colour of truth, that 
there is an abecedarian ignorance that precedes 
knowledge, and a doctoral ignorance that comes 
after it ; an ignorance that knowledge creates and 
begets, just as it disjfatches and destroys the 
fonr.er. 
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Persons of mean understandings, not so inquisi- tv dtum 
tive, nor so well instructed, are made good Chris- 
tians ; and, by reverence and obedience, implicitly inss t,, 
believe, and abide by their belief. cnribnan- 

In moderate understiindhigs, and the middle sort Mean un- 
of capacities, the- error of opinions is begotten, and 
there is some colour of reason ibr imputing our(o"cir. 
walking on in the old beaten path, to sini|)lieity and 
stupidity, meaning us who have not informed our- 
selves by study. 

The nobler souls, more settled and clear-sighted, m™ of the 
make up another sort of true believers; who, by 
long and |•eligio^ls investigation of truth, penetrate ing tv 
intt) the deeper and more abstruse parts of the 
scripture^, ami discover the mysterious and divine 
secret of our ecclesiastical polity. And vet we see • 
some, who, by this middle step, arc arrived to that 
supreme degree, with marvcllout Iruit and coniinna- 
tioti, as to the utmost limit of Christian intelligence, 
and enjoying their victory with coiisolalion, thanks- 
giving, rcllinnation of manners, and great modesty. 

1 do not intend M'ith these to rank some others, wito, 
to clear themselves from all suspicion ol‘ their former 
errors, and to satisfy us that they are true converts, 
render themselves extremely indi^Teet and unjust 
in the carrying on our cause, ami, by that means, 
blemish it with the imputation of violence. 

The simple peasant s are a good people, and so are TiV ini'Ff 
the j)hilosophers : men of strong and clear natural 
parts, enriched with ample iustructiou in the useful rhiioso- 
sciences. The mongrels, who have disdained the 
first form of the ignorance of letters, and have not 
been able to attain to tlie other (sitting between two 
stools, as I and many more do), are dangerous, 
foolish, and impertinent ; these are they that trouble 
the world. And, therefore, it is that I, for my own 
part, retreat as much as I can towards my first and 
natural station, from wheiji^e I so vainly attempted 
to advance. 
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Popntiir The vulgar and purely natural poetry, has certain 
proprieties and graces, by which it may compare 
the inobt with the most beautiful poetry perfected by art ; as 
perfcci. in nnr Gascon ballads, and in the songs 

that arc brought us from nations which know no 
science, nor so much as wiiting. 

Milidling '|hc middle sort of poetjy, between these two, is 
toTmWe. despised, and of no value nor honour, lint foras- 
much as after a path is laid open to the fancy, 1 have 
found, as it commonly falls out, that what wc took 
for a rare and diilicult subject and exercise, is not so ; 
and that, after the invention is once warm, it finds 
out an infinite number of ])arallcl examples, I shall 
Mon-^ only add this one : that were these iJssays of mine 
Ipfn'ion of worthy of criticism, it might, I think, fall out, that 
iiisi 2 sw)s. |j)py would not much talcc with common and vulgar 
capacities, nor be very acceptable to those that ai e 
singular and excellent ; for those that are the first 
would not understand them enough, and the last 
too much, and so they might hover in the middle 
region. 


CHAPTER LV. 


Of Smells. 

Aiewn- It has been reported of some, particularly of 
bad an"*** Alexander the Great,* that their sweat diffused an 
agmabie odorifcrous siTiell, occasioned by some rare and cx- 
traordinary constitution, of which Plutarch, and 
others, have been inejuisitive into the cause. But 
the ordinary constitution of human bodies is quite 
otherwise, and their best qtialitics is to be exempt, 
from smells : nay, ihat^s the sweetest of all breaths 

* Plutarcli, in the Life of Alexander, chap, 1. 
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which yields no offensive smell, like the breaths of 
healthful children : which made Plautus say, 

Muller turn bene olet^ till nihil oletJ^ 

Tliat woman wc a sweet one call, 

Whose body yields no scent at all* 

And as lor those who use exotic perfumes, there Foreign 
is good reason to suspect they endeavour thereby to^JelteT 
conceal some disagreeable elHuvia from themselves, suspicion, 
according to that of Mr. Jonson, which, without 
offence to Monsieur de Montaigne, I will here pre- 
sume to insert, it being at least as well said, as any 
of those he (|uotes out of the ancient poets ; 

Still to be neat, still to ])e drest, 

As you wore going to a fcist, 

Still to be powder'd, still j)erfuniM : 

Lady, it is to be presuniVl, 

Tliougli art’s hid causes- are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. f 

Some of the ancient poets have even asserted that 
to smell sweet, is to stink: as may be judged by 
these following : 

Rides nosj Coracine^ nil olentes : 

Malo (juam bene olere, nil o/ere.J 

Because thou, Coraeinus, still dost go 

With musk and ambergrease perfumed so, 

We under tby contempt, fors(K)tb, must fall ; 

I’d ratlier tbaii smell sweet, not smell at all. 

And elsewhere : 

Posfhume^ non bene olei^ qtii bene semper olei.§ 

He docs not naturally smell well. 

Who always of perfumes does smell. 

I am nevertheless a strange lover of good smells, 
and as much abominate the ill ones, which I reach 
at a greater distance, I think, than other men : 

* Plant. Mostebl. act. i. sc. 3, yh. 117. j' Ben Jonson. 

J Mart. lib. vi. epig. 55, ver. 5. # W. lib. ii. epig. 12, ver. 4-. 
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Kamijne sa^m if.s mrjx o lurnr, 

Polypus, an gravis hirsuth aihil hircus in aliSf 
Q’tam caiiis «( er uii laical sus.* 

For I can smtH a putrid polypus, 

Or the rani: ann-pits of a red-hair’d fuss, 

As soon as best nos’d lunind the stinking stic. 

Where the wild boars iu becchen forest lie. 

Of smells, the most simple and natnial seem to be 
most pleasing, lliis is what the ladies ought chiefly 
to rt'gard. In the wildest parts of Darbary, the 
Scythian women, after bathing, were wont to be- 
smear tiicir faces, and whole bodies, with a coi fain 
odoriferous drug, growing in their own tenitories ; 
wliich being cleansed off, when they came near the 
tnen, they were fittind perfumed and sleek : it is not 
to be believed, liow strangely all sorts of odours 
cleave to me, and liow apt ni) skin is to imbibe 
them. He that complains of nature, that she has 
not furnished mankind with a vehicle to coiney 
smells to the nose, were to blame ; l()r they will 
carry themsel’. es ; especially to me : my very mus- 
tachios, which arc fiill grown, perform that office ; 
for if I stroke them but with my gloves, or hand- 
kerchief, the scent will remain in them a whole day : 
tluy used to discover formerly where 1 had been j 
the close, luscious, eager, and melling kisses of 
youth, then left a sweetness iijmn my lips, for several 
hours after. And yet I ha\ c f()un(l myself very 
little subject to epidemic disesuses, that arc caught, 
either by eon\ ersing with the diseased, or brccl by 
the contagion of the air ; I have very well escaped 
li om those of my time, of which there liave been 
several sorts in our cities and armies. We read of 
Socrates, that though he never (piitted Athens, 
during the frequent returns of the plague to that city, 
he only was iu*vcr infected. 

If Physicians might (1 believe) extract greater uti- 

nt' iiU ' ifjf, litv from odours, than they do : for 1 have often ob- 

iaehurchek. 


* Ilor. Ep. lib. vL ode 12, ver. 4. 
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served they cause an alteration in me, and work upon 
my spirits according to their several virtues ; which 
makes me approve of what is said, namely, that the 
Use of incense and perfumes in churches, so ancient, 
and so universallyreceived in all nations, and religions, 
was intended to cheer us, and to rouse and purify 
the senses, the better to fit us for contemplation. 

I couhl have been glad, the better to judge of it. Meat sca- 
to have tasted the culinary compoumls of those 
cooks who had the knack of periluning their pro- iirugs. 
visions, as was particularly observed at the table of 
the king of Tunis, who in our days landed at Naples, 
to have an interview with Charles, the emperor. His 
dishes wei'C stuffed with odoriferous drugs, to such 
an expense, that the cookery of one peacock and 
two jthoasants, amounted to a hundred ducats, 
dressed after their fashion. And when they were 
cai'ved, not only the dining-room, but all the apart- 
ments of his palace, and the adjoining streets were 
filled with an aromatic A apour, which did not pre- 
sently vanish. My chief care in choosijig my lodg- 
ing, is always to avoid a thick and slinking air ; and 
th'.'sc beautiful cities of Venice and Paris, have very 
much lessened the fondness I had for them, the one 
by the stench of her marshes, and the other of her 
mud. 


CHAPTER LVl. 

Of Prayers. 

I PROPOSE formless and undetermined fancies, 
like those who publish subtle (juestions, to be dis- 
pute i upon in the schools, not to establish truth, but 
to seek it: andl submit them to the better judgment 
of tho'C. whose olilce it is to regulate, not my w'ritings 
and aciions only, but my oj)inions. Let what 1 here 
set down meet with correction or applause, it will be 
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alike welcome and useful fo me, who condemn it for 
absurd and impious, if any thing should be found, 
throngli ignorance or inadvertency, couched in this 
rhapsody, contrary to the sacred resolutions and 
prescriptions of the Roman Catholic church, in 
which I was born, and in which I will die. And 
yet, always submitting to the authority of their cen- 
sure, who have an absolute power ovei‘ me, 1 thus 
venture, at random, to treat of every thing, as 1 do 
the present subject. 

Pator-nos- 1 kiiow not if 1 am deceived ; but since, by a 
special favour of the divine goodness, a certain form 
which of prayer has been prescribed and dictated to us, 
^u7ht?«n- V word, from the mouth of God himself, 1 
xaniiy lo havc cvcr been of opinion, that we ought to have 
it in more frequent use than m c yet havc ; and, if I 
were worthy to advise, at tlic sitting down to and 
rising from our tables, at our rising from and going 
to bed, and in every particular action, wherein 
it is a custom to pray, I would that Christians 
should make use of the Lord’s prayer, if not alone, 
yet at least always. The church may lengthen and 
diversify pravers, according to the necessity of our 
instruction ; for I know very well, tliat it is always 
the same in substance, and the same thing ; but yet 
such a preference ought to be given to that prayer, 
that the people should havc it continually in their 
mouths; for it is most certain, that all necessary 
petitions are com])rehcnded in it, and that it is infi- 
nitely j)ropor for all occasions. It is the only prayer 
I use in all places, and what I repeat inkcad of 
changing ; whence it also happens, that I havc no 
other by heart so jnuch as that. 

n!it"irraa comes into my mind, from whence we 

upnnV^d should derive the error of having recourse to God in 
j"''j®"''"[jall our design%and enterprises, of applying to liira in 
all our wants, and in all places where our weakness 
stands in need of support, without considering 
whether the occasion be just or otherwise, and of 
invoking his name and power, iii what estate soever 
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we arc, or what action we arc engaged in, how 
vicious soever : he is, indeed, our soic protector, 
and can do all things for us; but though he is 
pleased to honour ns with his paternal care, he is, 
notwithstanding, as just as he is good and mighty ; 
for he oflner exercises his justice than his power, 
and favours us according to that, and not according 
to our petitions. 

Plato, in his laws, makes three credenda injurious 
to tlie gods. 1. That there is none. 2. That they 
concern not themselves about our affairs. And, 

S. That they never deny any thing to our vows, 
offerings, and sacrifices.* The first of these errors 
(according to his opinion) never continued invinci- 
ble in any man, from his infancy to his old age ; the 
other two, he confesses, men niiglit be obstinate in. 

God’s justice, and his power, arc inseparable ; The s<mi 
and therefore in vain we invoke his power in an un- q"ijc'’purc 
just cause : we are to have our souls pure, at that when it 
moment at least, wherein we pray to him, and free *" 
from all ricious passions, otherwise we ourselves 
present him the rods wherewith to chastise us. In- 
stead of repairing any thing we have done amiss, we 
•lonble tlie wdekedness atid the oflence, whilst we 
offer to him, to whom we are to sue for pardon, an 
address full of irre^'erence atid hatred. Which 
makes me not veiy apt to applaud those whom I ob- 
sen-e to be so frc(juent on tlieir knees, if tlie actions 
before and after the prayer, do not give me some 
evidence of reformation and amendment : 

Si miinrnus adidler 

Tempara sandoiiitovclas adoperta (iKulh.f 

Witli niglit adulteries, if, liciug foul, 

Thou vcil’st tjiy guilty fuieliead witli a cwl. 

The State of a man, that mixes devotion with an 
execrable life, seems, in some sort, more to be con- 
demned, than that of a man who is all of a piece, 

* Plato tie Legi'ji.s, lib. x. i . 661'. t v-'w 
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and/y.s.so]i!tc tbroiiglioiit ; yet our church denies ad- 
iriittaiicc to and communion with men who are 
obstinate and incorrigible in any notorious impiety. 
Pra.iKff to M'li pray by custom, and f()r tiishion’s sake ; or 
fw'hish-^ rather we read, or pronounce our prayers aloud, 
i.in% ■sake, ^hicli is IK) bcttcr tlum a show of devotion : and I 
biameabic. am scandaHsed lo see a man cross himself thrice at 
the Ilcnedicite, and as often at saying grace (and 
the more, because it is a sign wliieli I liave in great 
veneration, and constant use, even when I yawm and 
stretcli), and yet employ the rest of the day in 
malice, avarice, and injustice; devoting one hour to 
God, the rest to the Devil, as if by commutation and 
C()mj)Osition. it is a \\'ondcr to see actions, so vari- 
ous in tiicmsclvcs, linked in such a chain as not to 
suffer any alteration, even upon the very confines 
and passes from one to the other. M'hal a ])rodigi- 
ons conscience must that be, that can be at (|uiet 
within itscifi whilst it harbours in the same breast 
both the crime and the judge, without their jarring ? 
A man whose brain is continually working u])on 
whoredom, w hich he knoW's to be odious in the sight 
of God, what does he say when he addresses him? 
lie draws back, but suddenly relapses. If the awe 
of the divine justice, and the presence of his 
Maker, did, as he pretends, strike and chastise his 
soul, how short soever the re))enlance might be, the 
A cry fear of oftending him, w'ould so often jn'csent 
itself' to his imagination, that he would instantly 
subflue those vices which aic most natural and 
habitual to him. 

AVhat wc But what sl'.all wc say of those, who settle their 
<1nL'*""''"hole course of life, upon the profit and emolument 
of of a sin wdiich they know to be mortal ? How many 
I trades and- vocations have we admitted and conn- 
pi-rVbt .« tenauced amongst us, w'hosc very essence is A’icious ? 
And he that confessed to me, that he had all his life- 
time professed and practised a religion, in his opinion 
damnable, and contrary to his conscience, only to 
preserve his credit, and the honour of his employ- 
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nients, how could his courage bear such a cojivic- 
tion ? "Wliat can men say of the divine justice upoti 
this subject ? Their repentance consisting in a visible 
and sensible reparation, they have no way to prove 
it both to God and man. Arc they so impudent as 
to sue for remission, mthout raaldng satisfaction, 
and without repentance ? [ look upon these in the 
same condition with the first ; but the obstinacy is 
not here so easy to be overcome. This contrariety 
and volubility of opinion, so sudden and violent as 
they feign it to be, is a kind of miracle to me. They 
rc[)rcsent to us the state of an intolerable anxiety of 
mind. It seemed to me a fantastic imagination in 
those, who, some years past, were wont to reproach 
every man of shining parts, who made profession of 
the Roman Catholic religion, that it was but 
feigned ; maintaining, moreover, to do him honour 
f()rsooth, that whatever he might pretend to tlie 
contrary, he could not but, in his heart, be of tlieir 
reformed opinion. An untoward disease, tiat a man 
should be so rivetted to his ow'u belief, as to limey 
that it is impossible to believe otherwise than lie 
does ; and yet worse in this, that he slumld entertain 
.an opinion that any man, so (jualilie<l, sliould prefer 
any present disparity of fortune, to the promises of 
eternal life, and the menaces of eternal damnation. 

They may believe me, could any thing have tempted 
my youth, the ambition of encountering the danger 
and difficulties that attended the late commotions, 
had not been one of the least motives. 

It is not without very good reason, in nij- opinion, ii„w, and 
that the church interdicts the promiscuous, rash, and<>y«J«>“. 
indiscreet use of the sacred and divine songs, withp'i’ 
W'hicli the' Holy Ghost inspired king David. ■\Ve™s'"‘"‘'* 
ought not to mix. God in our actions, l)iit with the**'”®' 
highest reverence and honour. Tiiat poesy is too 
divine to be employed only to exercise the lungs, 
and to delight our ears. It ought to come from the 
soul, and not from the tongue. It is not fit that a 
boy in a simp, amongst liis vain and frivolous ' 
voi., j. 2 E 
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thoughts, should be permitted to entertain and 
divert himself with psalmody. Neither is it right, 
to see the Holy Bible, containing the sacred mys- 
teries of our beliefj rummaged in a hall or a kitchen. 
They were formerly mysteries, but are now become 
things of sport and pastime. It is too serious and 
too venerable a study, to be exercised cursorily and 
hastily. The reading of the scripture ought to be 
a temperate and premeditated act, and to which men 
should always add this devout preface, Sursmn corda, 
preparing even the body to so humble and composed 
a gesture and countenance, as to evidence a parti- 
cular veneration and attention. Neither is it a book 
for every one to study, but those only who ar e de- 
voted to it by the divine call. The wicked and 
ignorant grow w'orse and worse by it. It is not a 
story to tell, but a history to fear, reverence, and 
adore. Are not they then pleasant men, who think 
they have rendered this fit f()r the people’s handling, 
by translating it into the vulgar tongue ? does the 
understanding of all therein contained, only stick at 
words ? I venture to say farther, that by this little ap- 
proach to it, they arc the farther olf. Pure ignorance, 
and implicit faith in another’s exposition, were 
wiser, and more salutiferous, than this vain and ver- 
bal knowledge, which has only proved the nurse of 
temerity and presumption. And I do further be- 
lieve, that the liberty every one has taken to disperse 
so sacred and important a w'rit into so many idioms, 
CiU'ries with it a great deal more of danger than 
utility. The Jews, Mahometans, and almost all 
others, have espoused and reverence the language 
wherein their mysteries were originally conceived, 
and have, not without colour of reason, forbid the 
version or alteration of them in any other. Arc we 
sure, that" in Biscay, and in Brittany, there arc com- 
petent judges of this affair, to establish this transla- 
tion into their own language ? The Catholic church 
has not a more difficult and solemn judgment to 
tnakc. In preaching and speaking, the interpreUi- 
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tion is vague, free, mutable, and of only a part 
consequently it is not the same. One of our Greek 
historians justly blames the age he lived in, for that 
the secrets of the (Christian religion were dispersed 
through his country, into the hands of the meanest 
mechanics, to argue upon, and determine, accord- 
ing to his own sense ; and that we ought to be much 
ashamed, we, who by God’s grace enjoy the pure 
mysteries of piety, to sufter them to be prophaned by 
the mouths of the ignorant vulgar ; considering, that 
the Gentiles expressly forbade Socrates, Plato, and 
the other sages, to inquire into, or taIli«of, the things 
committed to the priests of Delphos. 'Phe same 
historian says, moreover, that the factions of princes, 
upon theological points, are not armed with /eal, 
but fury; that zeal partakes of .the divine wisdom 
and justice, and governs itself with regularity and 
modei'ation ; but degenerates into hatred and envy, 
and produces tai’es and nettles, instead of corn and 
wine, when it is conducted by human passions. It 
was truly said of another, who, advi.si)ig the emperor 
• Theodosius, told him, that disputes did not so much 
rock the schisms of the chin ch asleep, a.s it roused 
them, and animated hcresie^s ; that therefore all con- 
tentions and logical disputations ivere to be avoided, 
and men were absolutely to acquiesce in the pi'escrip- 
tions and formulas of faith, established by the an- 
cients. And the emperor Andronicus, finding some 
great men at high words in his palace with Lapodius, 
about one of our articles of great importance, gave 
them a severe check, and threatened to cause them 
to be thrown into the river, if they did not desist. 

* ‘‘ Tiult is to say, this, by consequence, is not to compare with 
a complete translation of the Holy Scriptures, wiiicli engufjes to 
determine and fix the sense of this wliole sacred book,” Before 
I could be satislied in my own mind, whetlicr this paraphrase ex- 
pressed Montaigne’s meaning, I turned to consult Mr. Cotton’s Eng- 
lish translation; but I found that this entire sentence from the words 
“ Preaching and speaking” was omitted, nhich may serve for my 
expuse, if mv paraphrase be not exact. 

K 2 
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TliC ^’Ciy women and children, now-a-days, tato 
upon them to dispute with the oldest-and movst expe- 
rienced men about the ecclesiastical laws : whereas, 
the first of those of Plato* * * § forbids them to inquire 
so much as into the civil laws, which were to take 
place as di^'inc ordinances; and, allowing the old 
men to confer amongst theraselvcs,t or with the ma- 
gistrate, about those things, it adds, provided it be 
not in the presence of young and profane persons. 
A bishop has left in writing, that, at the other end 
of the world, there is an isle, by the ancients called 
Dioscoridesji bearing all sorts of trees and fruits, 
and in a healthy air ; the inhabitants of which are 
Christians, having churches and altars that are only 
adorned ^\ith crucifixes, without any other images ; 
great observers of fasts and feasts ; exact payers of 
the tithes to the priest ; and so chaste, that none of 
them arc permitted to have to do with more than one 
woman in his life ; as to the rest, so content are they 
with their condition, that, though environed with the 
sea, they know nothing of navigation : and so simple 
that they understand not one syllable of the religion 
wherein they arc so devout. And, though it is in- 
credible to such as do not know it, the Pagans, who 
arc such zealous idolaters, know nothing more of 
their gods than their bare names, and their statues. 
The ancient beginning of Menalippus, a tragedy of 
Euripides, ran thus : § 

0 Jupiter, tliy name alone, 

Not wliat tliou art, to me is known. 

* De liCgilms, lib. i. p. 569. 

f In freely censuring nliatever they find blamc-wortliy, because 
the discovery of wlmt is bad in things, is good; such knowledge 
giving an opportunity for their redress, to such as examine what is 
said, not as a malicious critic, but with a spirit of equity. Plato, 
Ue Legib. i. p. 569. 

J An island of the Red Sea, supposed to be the same vrith that 
now called Zocotora. See Bayle’s Dictionary, in the article Dios- 
corides. 

§ Plutarch’s Treatise of Love, eh. 12. 
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1 have known also, in my time, some men’s w'ritingsTiieoi..j:y 
Ibund fault with, for being ])iirely human and philo- ‘Jy 'iud'r* 
sophical, without any mixture of divinity ; and yet 
whoever sliould, on the contfary, say, that divine 
doctrine, as queen and regent of the rest, better 
keeps her state apart; that she ought to be sove- 
reign tlu-oughout, not subsidiary and suffragan : and 
that perhaps grunnnatical, rlietorical, and logical 
examples, may elsewhere be more suitably chosen, 
a.s also the .arguments for the stage and public enter- 
tainments, than from so sacred a matter ; that divine 
arguments are considered with greater veneration and 
attention when by themselves, and in their own 
proper style, than when mixed with human dis- 
courses ; that it is a fault much more often observed, 
that the divines write too hiunanly, than that the 
humanists write not theologically enough (philo- 
sophy, says St. Chrysostom, has long been banished 
the holy schools, as an handmaid altogether useless, 
and thought unworthy to peep, so much as in pass- 
ing by the door, into the repository of the sacred 
treasures of celestial doctrines) ; and that the human 
way of speaking is oi‘a much lower form, and ought 
not to be clothed with the dignity, autliority, and 
majesty of di\iue eloquence*, I say, whoever, on the 
contrary, should object all this, M ould not be with- 
out some reason on his side. Let Avho will, verbis 
imlisciplimiti.s,* talk of fortune, destiny, accident, 
good and CA'il hap, the gods, and other such like 
phrases, according to liis humour ; I, for my part, 
propose liincies merely human, and merely my own, 
and that simply, and separately considered, as human 
fancies, iiot as determined by any decree of heaven, 
and incapable of doubt or dispute : matters of opi- 
nion, not matters of faitli ; things which I discourse 
of, according to my own capacity, not what I be- 
lieve according to God ; which also 1 do after a laical, 

* lu v\ilg^ar and unhallowed terms. These two Latin words, 
which 1 thus translate, are taken from St. Augustij^e d^ CivitatG * 
Dei, lib. X. cap. 29. 
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not clerical, and yet always after a very religious 
manner, as lads propose their exercises not to instruct, 
but to be instnjcted. And it were as rational to af- 
firm, that an edict, enjoining all people (perhaps en- 
joining silence on me too), but such as arc public 
professors of it, to be very reserved in writing of 
religion, would caiTy with it some show of utility 
and justice. 

Goirsname I havc l)cen told, that even those who are not of 
t*^bcu'ni church, do, nevertheless, amongst themselves, 
in common expi'essly toibid the name of (Jod to be used in coin- 
diicouw. discourse : not so much iis by way of interjec- 
tion, exclamation, affirmation, or comparison; and 
1 think them in the right. Upon what occasion so- 
ever we call upon God to accompany and assist us, 
it ought always to be done with the greatest reverence 
and devotion. 

God ought There is, if I mistake not, a passage in Xenophon, 
dnmVfaj- ouglil- thc morc seldom to 

i-d to, aid call upoH God, bccause it is hard to compose our 
souls to such a degree of calmness, penitence, and 
devotion, as it ought to be in at such time, otherwise 
our prayers arc not only vain and fruitless, but vi- 
cious : “ Forgive us,” we say, “ our trespasses, as wc 
“ forgive them that trespass against us.” What do 
we say by this petition, but that wc present him a 
soul free from all rancour and revenge ? And yet 
w'e invoke God’s assistance in our vices, and invite 
him in our unjust designs ; 

Quee 7iisi sedjictis ne<iueas rommiUerc divis* 

And only to the gods apart. 

Whisper the wishes of thc heart.f 

The covetous man prays for the vain and superfluous 
preservation of his riches; thc ambitious, for victory. 


* Pors, Rat. ii. vcr. 4. 

f Seneca has very solidly censured tliis extravagance of mankind 
at the end of epist. 10. “ How great is the folly of mankind! they 
“ wlhspcr the most execrable prayers to the gods, and if any mortal 
lend an ear they are silent, for fear men should know what they 
“ mutter to the Dcity.^’ 
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«nd the conduct of his fortune ; the thief calls God 
to his assistance to deliver him from the dangers and 
difficulties that obstruct his wicked designs ; or re- 
turns him thanks for the facility he has met with in 
cutting a traveller’s throat. At the door of the house 
they are going to- storm, or break into by force of a 
petard, they fall to prayers for success, having their 
intention and hopes full of cruelty, avarice, and 
luxury : 

Hoc ipsum quo tu Jovis aurem impeUcre (entax, 

Die agedum Stalo, fwoh Jupiter, o hone, clainetf 
Jupiter, at sese von clamet Jupiter ipse P* 

Well, what you urg’d to Jove before, impart 
To Staius now, e’en Staius’ self would start; 

O Jove, 0 gracious Jove, would he exclaim ; 

And must not Jove himself then do the same ? 

Margaret, queen of Navarre, tells of a young prince 
(who, though she docs not name him, is easily 
enough, by his great quality, to be known), who 
going upon an amorous assignation, to lie with an 
advocate’s wife of Paris, his way thither being 
through a church, he never passed that holy place, 
going to or returning from this exercise, but he al- 
ways kneeled down to pray. What it was he im- 
plored the divine favour for, while his soul was full 
of such virtuous mediations, I leave you to judge : 
this, nevertheless, the queen instances as a testi- 
mony of singular devotion. But this is not the only 
proof that women are not very fit to treat of theolo- 
gical points. True prayer, and a religious recon- 
ciling of ourselves to Almighty God, cannot enter 
into an impure soul, which is at that very instant 
subject to the dominion of Satan. He, who calls 
God to his assistance whilst he is in a train of. vice, 
docs as if a cut-purse should call a magistrate to 
help him, or lilcc those who bring in the name of 
^God to the attestation of a lie : 


* Pers. sat, ii. ver. 21. 
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-TacUo mala wia susurro 
Concipimus.* 

In silent thoughts we guilty prayers prefer. 

Few men durst publish the secret petitions they 
make to God : 

Baud (ii '/vh prnniphm esi, viumurque htmilesque msunw 
Toltere de tcmplis, et aperto viture rolo.\ 

Few from their pious mumblings dare depart, 

And make profession of their inmost lieart. 

This is the reason why the Pythagoreans would have 
their prayers always public, to be heard by every 
ouc, to the end they might not petition for things 
indecent or unjust, as he did : 

Clare cum dixit, Jpolh, 

Ijibra movel meluens midiri : Pukhra Laverna, 

Da mihi falkre, da justum, sanctumquc. ridcri, 

Noiiem pcccatis, et J'raudilms ol jice nuLm.X 

Who with loud voice pronounc’d Apollo’s name ; 

But when the following prayers he preferr’d 
.Scarce moves his lips for fear of being heard : 

“ Beauteous Laverno, iny petition Iwar ; 

“ Let me with truth and sanctity appear : 

“ Oh ! give me to deceive, and, with a veil 
“ Of darkness and of night, my crimes conceal ! ” 

The gods severely punished the prayers of Oidipus, 
in granting them ; he had prayed that his children 
might, amongst themselves, determine the succession 
to his throne by arras ; and was so miserable, as to 
see himself taken at his word. We are not to pray 
tiiat all things may go as we would have them, but 
as it shall please the divine wisdom. 

Prayer, We scem, in truth, to make use of our prayers, as 
bttwrf** of ^ J^od of gibberish, and as those do who employ 
jioly jvords about sorceries and magical operations : 
and as if we made account, that tlie effect of them 
depended upon die contexture, the .sound, aud 

* Lucan, lib. r. ver. lOt, 105. f Pers. sat. ii. vcr. 6, 7. 

Hor. lib. i. cp. 16, ver. 50, &c. 
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series of words, or upon the composing? of the 
countenance. For ha^’ing the soul contaminated 
with concupiscence, not touched with repentance, or 
comforted by any late recon cilation with Almighty 
God, we go to present him such words as the 
memory suj^ests to the tongue, and hope from 
thence to obtain the remission of our sins. There 
is nothing so easy, so mild, and so favourable as the 
divine law ; it calls us to it, guilty and abominable 
as we are j extends its arms, and receives us into its 
bosom, as foul and polluted as we at present are, 
and are like to be lor the future. But then, in re- 
turn, we arc to look upon it with a res])ectful eye, 
we arc to receive this pardon with thanksgiving, 
and, for that instant at least, wherein m'c address 
ourselves to God, to have the soul sorry for its faults, 
and at variance with those passions, that seduced 
her to offend him ; for neither the gods nor good 
men (says Plato) will accept the present of a wicked 
roan. 

Immunis arnm si letigil mamis. 

Non simpttiosa btandior Iwslia 
MoUibit aversos pennies, 

Farre pio, el salientc mica.*- 

The pious ofF’ring of a piece of bread, 

If on tlic altar by a pure baud laid, 

Than costly hecatombs, will better please 
'IV offended gods, and their just wrath appease. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

Of Age. 

I CANNOT allow of our way of establishing the 
duration of life. I see that the wise contract it very 
much, in comparison of the common opinion. What 


Age of 
Cato when 
he XUlfd 
hiuisctf. 


* Hor. lib, iii. ode 23, ver. 17, Arc. 
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(said the younger Cato to those who would .stay his 
hand from killing lumself ), am I now of an age to 
be reproached that I go out of the world too soon ?* 
and yet he was but forty-eight years old. He thought 
that to be a mature and really an advanced age, con- 
Thrnatnrai sidcring how fcw arrive to it : and tltey who, sooth- 
mwiTilfe thoughts with I know not what course, 

* ■ which they call natural, promise themselves some 
years beyond it, could tliey be privileged from the 
ratal accidents, to which every one is by nature ex- 
posed, might have some reason so to do. What an 
idle conceit is it, to expect to die of a mere decay 
of strength, attending extreme old age, and to pro- 
pose to ourselves no shorter lease of life than that, 
considering it as a kind of death of all others the 
most rare and uncommon ? We call this only a 
natural death, as if it were contraiy to nature, to see 
a man break his neck with a fall, be drowned in 
shipwreck at sea, or snatched away with a yilcurisy, 
or the plague ; and, as il' our ordinary condition of 
life did not expose us to all these inconveniences. 
Let us no more flatter ourselves with these fine 
words •, we ought rather, at a venture, to call that 
natural, which is general, common, and universal. 

To dif of To die of old age, is a death rare, extraordinary, 
Slfn^s^n* singular, by so much the less natural than the 
jcuiurand othcr deaths, and therefore t)ic less to bp hoped for. 

indeed the boundary of life, beyond which wc 
are not to pass ; it is a lease which nature grants by 
particular favour, perhaps, to one only, in the space 
of two or three ages ; discharging him from all the 
traverses and difficulties she had strewed in the 
mid-way of this long earccr. 4nd» therefore, my 
opinion is, that when once forty years old, w'e should 
consider our time of life as an age to which very 
few arrive : for seeing that men do not usually last 
so long, it is a sign that we are pretty well advanced j 
and since wc have exceeded the bounds, which 


Plutarch, in the Life of Cato of Utica, cap. 20. 
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make tlje common measure of life, we ought not to 
expect to go much fartlier. Having escaped so 
many pits of death, whereinto we have seen so many 
other men fall, we should acknowledge that so ex- 
traordinary a fortune, as that which has hitherto 
kept us above ground beyond the ordinary term of 
life, is not likely to continue long. 

It is a false notion that our very law's arc guilty The 
of, w'hich do not allow that a man is capable 
managing his own estate tilliie be twenty-five years 
old, whereas he will have much ado to manage his tUy ad'nTt 
life so louff. Augustus* cut off five years from the 
ancient Roman standard, and declared, that thirty n.,nt of 
years w'as an age sufficient to be a judge. Serviusl^J'^”" 
Tullius excused gentlemen of above forty-seven 
years of age, from the fatigues of war : Augustus 
dismissed thcan at forty-five : though methinks it 
seems a little unreasonable that men should be sent 
hoiiie to their fire-sides, till fifty-five or sixty years of 
age. I should be of opinion, that our vocation and 
employment, should be as far as possible extended 
lor the public gt)od : but 1 think it a fault on the 
other hand, that we are not employed soon enough. 

This emperor was arbiter of the whole world at 
nineteen, and yet would have a man be thirty before 
he could be fit to bear the lowest office. 

For my part, I believe our understandings are ripe a man at 
at twenty, such as they ought to be, and ever will be 
capable of. A mind that did not l)v that time give 
evident cai’nest of its force,! never after gave proof"|ty '"P*’ 
of it. hJatural parts and excellences produce 
what they have of vigorous and line by that term or 
never. 

'Fhey say in Dauphiny ; 

* Suetonius, in the Life of Augustus, sect. 

I It is oh.^iervable, says Philip de Coniines, that all men whoever 
became great or performed great actions, began very young, and 
this is owing to education, or eUc the grace of Uod, lib. i. cap. 10, 
at the end. 
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Sc I’cspino non picqno qmn nai, 

J pcno qiie piquo giamai. * 

“ If the thorn docs not prick then, it will scarce ever prick/' 

wiiat asf Of all the great actions of man I ever heard or 
of^ of what sort soever, I have observed, both 
aciiou. in former ages and onr own, more performed before 
the age of thirty than after ; and often too in the 
lives of the very same men. May I not safely in- 
stance in those of Hannibal, and his great adversary 
Scipio ? The better half of their lives, they livctl 
upon the glory they had acquired in their youth ; 
they were great men after, it is true, in comparison 
of others ; but by no means, in comparison of them- 
selves. As to my own part, I do certainly believe, 
that, since that age, both my understanding and my 
constitution have rather decayed than improved, 
and declined rather than advanced. It is possible, 
that with those who make the best use of their time, 
knowledge and experience may increase with their 
years ; but the vivacity, quickness, and steadiness, 
a)id other parts of us, of much greater importance, 
and much more essentially our own, languish and 
decay : 

' ■ UH jam validis qiiiMalinn esl virilmccvi, 

Corjnis, el oHtmis t cridennit viribus arlns, 

Cloudicat ingcuiuiii, delirat liiigtMfpic men-Kpic.^ 

When once the body’s shaken by Time’s rage, 

Tlie blood and vigour ebbing into age, 

^omoretlic mind its funner strength displays. 

But ev’ry sense jHTceplibly decays. 

Sometimes the body first submits to age, sometimes 
the soul ; and 1 have seen some, W'hose brains have 
failed them and had a weakness before their stomaclt 
and legs : and as it is a disease of no great pain to 
the patient, and of obscure symptoms, the greater is 
the danger. For this reason,- 1 disapprove of our 
laws, not that they keep us too long to our work, 

* Lucrct. lib. iii. ver, 1-52. 
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hut that they set us at work too late. For the frailty 
of life considered, and to how many common and 
natural shocks it is exposed, methinks wc should not 
spend so great a part of it in squabbles about birth- 
right, iu idleness, and in education. 


CHAFTEll LVIII. 


Of the Incomtancif of our Actions^ 

T hey who apply tlicrasclves to the critical in- 
spection of human actions, are in nothing so much 
perplexed as how to reconcile them, and set them 
off with equal lustre ; for iu general these so strange- 
ly contradict one another, that it seems impossible 
they should proceed from one and the same person. 
We find the younger Marius one while a son of Mars, 
and another the son of Venus. Pope Boniface VIll. 
is said to have entered on the papacy like a fox, to 
have behaved in it like a lion, and to have died like 
a dog. And who could believe it to be the same 
Nero, that perfect image of cruelty, who, when the 
sentence passed upon a criminal was brought to him 
in form to sign it, cried out, “ AVould to God I had 
“ never been taught to write !” * So nnich it went 
to his heart to condemn a man to death. All history 
is so full of the like instances, nay, every man is 
able to furnish himself with so many out of“ his own 
practice, that I sometimes wonder to see men of un- 
derstanding give tliemselvcs the trouble of recon- 
ciling such inconsistencies, considering that irresolu- 
tion seems to me tOf„bc the most common and mani- 
fest vice of our nature j witness the famous verse of 
Publius the mimic : 


** V'ellem nescire litcras. Senec. de dementia, lib. ii. cap. 1. 
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Malinn consUhtm est quod mitari non pofesi.* 

Bad is the counsel which cannot be changed. 

Theiiiffi- There is some probability of forming a judgment 
a man from his most common course of life ; but 
thr ciiarac- considering the natural instability of our manners 
opinions, I have often tliought even our best au- 
thors wrong in endeavouring, with so much obsti- 
nacy, to make us all of a piece, or consistent. They 
pitch upon the general air of a man, and, according 
to that appearance, endeavour to range and inter- 
pret all his aetions, and, if they cannot twist them 
to a tolerable unitormity, they impute them to dis- 
simuFation. Augustus has escaped their memory ; 
for in this man there was so manifest, sudden, and 
continual a variety of actions tliroughout his life, 
that he, is slipped away entire and uncensured by the 
boldest critics. There is nothing I am so hardly in- 
duced to believe as a man’s constancy, and believe 
nothing more i cadily than his inconstancy. He that 
w'ould judge of a man particularly, distinctly, and 
take him to pieces, would oftener be sure of speak- 
ing truth. It is a hard matter, out of all antiquity*, 
to pick a dozen men who have passed their lives in 
one certain constant course, which is the principal 
aim of wisdom. For, to comprise all in one w'ord, 
says an ancient author, and to collect all the rules of 
human life into one, is to “ will the same thing al- 
“ ways, and always not to will it.t I need not add 
“ this small exception, provided that what thou 
“ wiliest be right ; for, if it be not right, the same 
“ thing cannot always please any one.” I have, in- 
deed, fin’inerly learned, that vice is nothing but the 
want of i-ulc and measure, and by consequence it is 
impossible to fix constancy to it. It is reported to be 
a saying of Demosthenes, that the beginning of all 
virtue is consultation and deliberation ; and the end 
and perfection of it, constancy. If wc w'ould set out 

• Fa Publii Mitnisj apud A. Cell. lib. xvii, c. 14. 
f Senec. op, 20, 
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Upon a certain course, after mature deliberation, 
we sliould take the best way ; but nobody has thought 
on it : 

petiit, spernll ; repetit quod niiper omisU, 

^stiuil, et viUe disimvenii ordine toto.* 

He now despises what he late did crave, 

And what he last neglected, now would have : 

He fluctuates, and flies from that to this, 

And liis whole life a contradiction is. 

Our ordinary practice is to follow the inclinations The incon- 
of our appetites, be it to the right or to the left, "/ 

upwards or downwards, according as we arc impelled on 

by occasions. We never consider of what wc would 
have till the instant we would have it, and arc as 
changeable as that animal which receives its colour 
from what place soever it is laid upon. What we 
just now proposed to ourselves, we immediately 
alter, and presently recur to it ; which is nothing 
but wavering and inconstancy : 

Dtuiiniir tU nervh al'wnis mobile Ugnum.\ 

Like tops, witli leather thongs, we’re whipp'd about. 

We do not go of ourselves, but are driven just like 
things that float on the water, sometimes slowly, at 
other times swifUy, according to the rapidity or gen- 
tleness of the stream ; 


— — Nome videmut 

Quid sili quisque velit nescire, et quan'ere seviper, 
Commulaie kvum, quasi onus deposcere possit 

Day after day we see men toil to find 
Some secret solace to an anxious mind, 

Shifting from place to place, if here or tliere 
They might set down the burden of their care. 

■EvCTy dajr a new whim starts, and our humours 
change with the times : 


* Herat, cp. i. lib. i. ver. 98, 99. 
f Idem, lib. ii. sat. 7, ver. 82. 
i LucreU Ijb. iiL ver. 1070, &c. 
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Tales smt hominum mmtes^ (jvaU pater ipse 
Jupiter arctifero lustravit lumine terras* 

As arc the days and weather, fair, or foul, 

Just such the motions of th’ inconstant soul. 

We fluctuate between various opinions, t we will no- 
thing freely, nothing absolutely, nothing constantly. 
In a person who had prescribed and established de- 
terminate rules for his own conduct, avc should see 
an equality of behaviour, a settled order, and a ne- 
ver-failing connection of things, one with another, 
shine in every part of his life. (Empedocles ob- 
served tliis inconsistency in the Agrigentincs,? that 
they abandoned themselves to voluptuousness, as if 
every (lay was to be their last, and built as if they 
were never to die.) The discussion of this point 
would be v6ty Casy, as it is visible in the younger 
Catoj he that has touched one hey, touches all: 
it is a harmony of very according sounds, wherein 
there is not one jam’ng string ; but with us it is quite 
the rcA crse ; every particular action must have a par- 
ticular judgment, wherein the surest M'ay to steer, 
in my opinion, would be to take our measures from 
the nearest allied circumstances, without engaging 
in a longer disquisition, and without drawing any 
other consequence from it. 

A young During the civil disorders of our poor kingdom, f 
]^““”">J*’was told that a maid, hard by the place where 1 
<liarartf'r, then was, threw herself out of’ a window, to avoid 
being ravished by a common soldier that was quai - 
a window tcrcd ill tlic liousc. She was not killed by the tall, 
therefore, in order to pursue her design, she at- 
tempted to cut her throat, but was hindered in it ; 
nevertheh'ss, she was so dangerously wounded, that 
she confessed the soldier had not as yet importuned 
her, otKerwiso than by courtship, solicitations, and 
presents, but she w'as afraid that at last he would 

* Cicer. Fragm. Poeniat. lib. x. Seneo. cpist. 52. 

t Diog, Laert. on the Life of Empedocles, lib. viii. sect. (>S. 
.iilian ascribes this passage to Plato, Var. Hist. lib. sii. cap. 29. 
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have proceeded to violence ; and this she delivered 
with such an accent and aspect, as, together with 
her effusion of blood, gave such a testimony of her 
virtue, that she appeared perfectly like another Lu- 
cretia ; and yet I have been very well assured, that, 
both before and. since, she proved not so hard* 
hearted. Therefore, as the story says, though you 
are ever so handsome, and ever so much of the gen- 
tleman, because you have miscarried in your point, 
do not immediately conclude your mistress to be in- 
violably chaste, since you are not sure but she may 
have a secret kindness for the man tliat looks after 
your mules. 

Antigonus, having taken a fancy to one of his sol - a soldier 
diers for his gallant bravery, ordered his physicians 
to attend him for an inward ailment that had long on his be* 
tormented him ; and perceiving, after he was cured, 
that he went much more coldly to work tliaii before, per. 
he asked him. Who or what had so altered him ? 

“ Yourself, sir,” said he, “ in having eas ;l me of 
“ the pains, which made me so weary of my life that 
“ I did not value it.” * 

A soldier of Lucullus, having been robbed by the a sowier 
enemy, revenpd himself on them , bjr a gallant ex- 
ploit j and, when he had made himself amends, Lu- with cou. 
cullus, having conceived a good opinion of him, jibed] 
would fain have employed him in some desperate en- 
terprise, and, for that purpose, made use of all the 
most plausible arguments he could think of: 


f'ciiii qtuB iMdo qttoque possent addere menlem.^ 
Words wliicli would animate the rankest coward. 

Pray, said he, employ some miserable plundered 
soldier in that undertaking ; 

qiumtumvis rustim, Hit, 

Hit e?, qiis vis, qui zonam perdidit, inquit-X 


Plutarch, in the Life of Pelopidas, ch. 1. 


f Hor, lib.ii. epUt. 2, ver. 36. 
YOi. I. 2 F 


X Id. ibid. ver. 
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Seek some poor wretch tiiat bends the suppliant knee, 

Your counsel ne’er shall be pursu’d by me. 

and absolutely refused to go. When we read, that 
Mahomet having severely reprimanded Chasan, the 
commander of his jaimaries, for cowardice, when 
he saw the Hungarians break into his troops ; and 
that Chasan, without any other answer, rushed fu- 
riously, by himself^ with his drawn scymetar, into 
the first body of the enemy that advanced, where he 
was immediately cut to pieces ; this, perhaps, was 
not so much to vindicate himself from the reproach 
as the effect of a second tliought ; nor so much na- 
tural courage as a sudden sally of anger. He that 
you saw so adventurous yesterday, do not think it 
strange if you find him, next day, as great a pol- 
troon : anger, necessity, or company, or wine, or 
the sound of a trumpet had roused his spirits. This 
was not courage formed by reason, but established 
by some or other of those circumstances; and there- 
fore no wonder, if, by other contrary circumstances, 
it become (piitc another thing, 'lliese variations and 
contradictions, so manifest in us, have induced some 
pereons to think, that we have two souls, others, 
two distinct powers, that always accompany and ani- 
mate us, each after its own manner, the one to do 
good, the other to do evil ; it being liardly possible, 
that two qualities, so contrary to each other, could 
associate in one subject. 

The mind Thc wind of every accident not only puffs me along 

*!ron"ant ^itli it, wliicli w'uy socvci' it blows, but, moreover, 
nndchangc-I disturb and trouble myself by the unsettledness of 
ray posture ; and w’hoever nicely considers it, will 
hardly find himself twice in the very same state., I 
give my mind sometimes one hue, sometimes an- 
other, according to the side I lie on. If I speak 
variously of myself, it is because I consider myself 
in different lights, as having all contrarieties witliin 
me, in their turn and measure; bashful, insolent, 
chaste,, licentious, talkative, taciturn, laborious, de- 
licate, ingenious, stupid, morose, complaisant, a 
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liar, a hue speaker, learned, ignorant, covetous, 
liberal, and prodigal: all these I perceive within 
me, more or less, according as I turn myself j and 
whoever studies himself attentively, finds this un» 
steadiness and discordance in himself, even by his 
own judgment I ‘have notliing to say of myself eu-^ 
tirely, simply, and solidly ; or, in one word, with- 
out mixture and confusion. Distinguo is the most 
universal member of my logic. 

Though I always intend to speak well of that 4 *“"*“«• 
which is good, and rather to put the best construe- tr 
tion upon such things as may fidl out ; yet such is '•y ‘h® '»• 
the strangeness of our condition, that we are often 
prompted, even by vice itself, to do well, if well-doing 
were not judged by the intention only. A man, 
therefore, ought not to be deemed valiant from one 
gallant action singly, for the truljr brave man would 
be so always, and upon all occasions. If it were a 
hal)it of valour, and not a flash or sally, it would 
j cnder a man equally resolute in every accident ; the 
same alone, and in company ; the same in the lists, 
as in the field of battle : for let them say what they 
will, the valour in the tilt-yard and in the field, is one 
and the same. The man of true valour would bear 
a fit of sickness in his bed, with the same courage as 
a wound in battle, and no more fear death in his own 
house, than in an attack or storming of a castle. 

The man who enters the breach with a gallant re- 
solution, Avould not vex himself, at another time, like 
a woman, for the loss of a law-suit, or the dcatli of 
a child. When a man bears poverty with courage, 
though he is infiimous for cowardice: when he 
stan^ intrepid against the sword of the enemy, 
while he trembles at the sight of a barber’s razor j 
the aetion is commendable, not the man. “ There 
“ are many Grecians,” says Cicero, “ that cannot 
“ face an enemy, who bear sickness with fortitude;* 
the Cimbrians and Celtiberians are noted for quite 


f Cic. Tusc. QuKgt. libt iL oap. 27. 
2 F 2 
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V the contrary. Nihil mm potest esse aquahile quod 
“ non a ccria ratione projiciscatur : i. c. Nothing 
“ can be uniform which docs not proceed from solid 
“ reason.” 

Thf taionr ■ Tliere is no valour more extraordinary, in its kind, 
jfi^!h”"r.th^n that of Alexander; but it is only in its kind, 
eirtraordi* not perfect enough in every particular, nor universal. 
S, yet* Incomparable as it is, it has, nevcrtliclcss, some ble- 
not perfect mishcs. On this account it happened that he was so 
CiLr * often in a desperate rage, upon the slightest susj)i- 
cions of conspiracies by his own soldiers against his 
life ; and that he behaved, in the detection of them, 
•with so much vehemence and indiscreet injustice, 
and with a timidity that subverted his natural reason. 
The superstition also, with which he was so much 
tainted, savours a little of pusillanimity ; and his ex- 
cessive penitence for the murder of Clytus, is like- 
wise a testimony that his courage was not alwa}’s the 
same. All we perform is no other than patch-work, 
and we aim at acquiring honour by false tokens, 
virtiiii on. Virtue does not require to be courted but for its 
lonrMfor®'^’^ sakc ; and, if it sometimes lends its mask for 
lb own another occasion, it presently plucks it again from 
the borrower’s face. It is a strong and lively dye, 
■with which when the soul is once tinctured, it never 
goes off but with the piece. Therefore, in order to 
make a judgment of a man, we must trace his life 
critically for a long while past. If constancy has not 
therein kept its ground on its own basis, Ctii vivendi 
via comidcrata atque provisa est ;* so tliat he be re- 
solutely determined to a certain course of life; if the 
variety of occurrences makes him alter his puce (his 
path I mean, for the pace may be either faster or 
slower), let him go ; such a one, according to the 
motto of oin Talbot, “ is driven with the wind.” 

It is no wontjer, says one of the ancienis,t that 
chance has so great a power over us, since it is by 


^ Cicero Paradoxon. v. cap 

t Senec* epist 71, from whence tliis wliole jwagraph la taken. 
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chance that wc live. It is not possible for any one, 
who has not directed his life, in the general, to some 
certain aim, regulai-Iy to dispose of its particular ac- 
tions. It is impossible for any one to fit the parts 
together, who has not the form of the whole already 
in his head. To what purpose does the man provide 
colours, who knows not what he is to paint? No 
one lays down a certain plan for his life j and we de- 
liberate only by a little and a little at a time. The 
archer ought, in the first place, to know at what he 
is to take aim, and then to accommodate his hand, 
bow-string, his arrow, and the motions to it. Our 
counsels err, because they have no end nor direc- 
tion. No wind serves him w'ho is bound to no cer- 
tain port. 

I cannot acquiesce in the judgment passed in whether 
favour of Sophocles, by the person, who, because he 
had scon one of his tragedies, argued from thenee, voiir of Sii- 
that he w'as capable of the management of domestic Ji^Sarmin 
affairs, against the accusation of his son. Neither Miiesiau., 
do I think the conjecture of the Parians,* who were^ “L"* '^ 
sent to regulate the Milesians, could warrant the 
consequence which they inferred from it. Upon 
their visit to the island they took notice of the lands 
that were best cultivated, and the country farms that 
were best managed; and having registered the 
names of their occupiers, as soon as they had assem- 
bled the citizens together, they nominated these for- 
mers for their governors and magistrates^ imagining, 
that they who were so careful in the management of 
their private affairs, would be so of the pubHc.t We 
are all such a rude medley of compounds, and those 
of so various a contexture, that every piece plays 
every moment its own game ; and we are as different 
from our own selves as wc are from each other 
Magnum rem. puta, iinum hominem agere : i. e. “ It is 
“ no little matter to act the part of one man only well.” 

Since ambition can teach men valour, temperance, 

• Cic, dc ScnccL cap. 7. f Herod, lib. v. p. 339. t Senec. ep. 120. 
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and liberality, nay, and justice too: since avarice 
can inspire the courage of an apprentice-boy, the 
fondling of his mother, witli the assurance to ex- 
pose himself, so far from home, to the mercy of the 
waves, and the wrath of Neptune, in a frail boat, 
and that it also teaches discretion and prudence ; 
and since Venus even inspires boys, under the dis- 
cipline of the rod, with resolution and audacious- 
ness, and makes viragoes of virgins while in their 
mother’s laps : 

Hoc dace cuslodes furtim trimsqressa jacentes^ 

Ad juyenem tenebris sola puem venit.* 

With Venus’ aid, while sleep the guard disarms. 

She stole by night to her young lover's arms. 

It is not in the sphere of the maturest understand- 
ing to judge of us simply by our external actions ; 
it must fathom the very soul, and find out the springs 
that give it motion ; but, as this is a dangerous and 
sublime undertaking, I wish that fewer persons would 
attempt it. 


CHAPTER LIX, 

Of Drunlcejmess. 

Throughout the whole world there is nothing 

but variety and disparity; vices are all alike, as they 
are vices j and the Stoics, perhaps, are of the same 
Th»re are opinion j b«|fc, though tlicy are equally vices, yet they 
are not such tii an equal degree; and that "he who 
has gone ;a hqhdred yards beyond the limits, 

* Quos ultra citraque nequit eemhUre recluniff 

is not in a worse state, or more out of the way, than 
he who has gone but ten yards from the said limits, 

* TibuJ. fib. u. deg, 1, ver. 75, 76. f Herat, lib. L sat. 1, ver. 107% 
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is a thing not to be believed ; nor that sacrilege is 
not a worse crime than stealing a cabbage out of a 
garden : 

Nec vincet ratio tanhmdem %A peccet, idenupie, 

Vt ieneros cauks alieni fregerU Imti, 

Et ^ui naclurmts divum sacra kgerit.* 

Both acts arc theft, yet sure die guilt is more 
To rob the church’s tlian the garden’s store. 

In this there is as wide a difference as in any other 
thing. To confound the degree and measure of sins The con. 
is dangerous : murderers, traitors, and tyrants are 
too great gainers by it. It is not right, that theydangcrom 
should quiet their consciences because such a person 
is idle, another lascivious, or not so assiduous in his 
devotions ; every one aggravates the guilt of his 
companion, and extenuates his own. Our instruc- 
tors themselves, in my opinion, often confound the 
degrees of it. As Socrates said, that tlie principal 
office of wisdom was to distinguish good from evil ; 
so we, of whom the best of us are always vicious, 
ought to say the same of the knowledge of dis- 
tinguishing vices, without which, and that very per- 
fect too, the virtuous and the wicked remain con- 
founded and unknown. 

Now, among the rest, drunkenness seems to me anrnjk™. 
stupid , brutal vice. The* understanding has a greater 
share in other vices, and there arc some which, if ausii’vicei' 
man may say it, have something generous in them. 

There are some in which there is a mixture of know- 
ledge, diligence, valour, prudence, dexterity, and 
cunning; whereas, this is altogether corporeal and 
terrestrial: and the most stupid of all j^ationst exist- 
ing at this day is the only one that k^ps it in coun- 
tenance. Other vices, indeed, disturb the under- 
standing, but this totally overthrows it, and locks up 
all the senses : 

* Horat. lib. i. sat. 3, ver. 114, &c. 

t The particular nation, liere pointed at by Sfontaigne, might 
easily toss back the bidL * 
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~ Cim vini vis penetravitf 
Consequtiur graviias tnembrorum^ preBpedkmtur 
Crura vadmniiy tordescit Irngtia^ maaet mens, 

Nant oculi^ clamor^ singtdtuSi jurgia gtiscunt,* 

When fumes of wine have fill’d the swelling vein^ 
Unusual weight throughout the body reigns^ 

The legs, so nimble in the race before. 

Can now exert their wonted pow’r no more ; 

Falters the tongue, tears gush into the ey?s, 

And hiccoughs, noise, and jarring tumults rise. 

The worst estate of man is that in which he loses the 
knowledge and government of himself: and it is 
said, amongst other things upon the subject, that as 
must or wort, fermenting in a vessel, drives up every 
thing that is at the bottom to the top, so wine makes 
those who drink it intemperately blab out the greatest 
secrets to another : 

Tu sapientium 
Curas, ct arcanum jocoso. 

Consilium retegis Lyceo.\ 

The secret cares and counsels of the wise 
Are known, when you to Bacchus sacrifice. 

Josephus tells us, that he wormed out a secret from 
an ambassador whom his enemies had sent to him, 
by making him drunk. Nevertheless, Augustus 
having imparted his most secret affairs in confidence 
to Lucius Piso, who conquered Thrace, was never 
mistaken in him,t no more than Tiberius was in 
Cos.sius, to "whom he intrusted all his designs, though 
we know they were so much given to wine, that 
both were often forced to be carried drunk out of 
the senate : § 

Ileslemo inJUttum venas de more Lyao.^ 

Their veins, acc<»ding to custom, being filled by yesterday's 
dcbau'ch. 

Tlie design to assassinate Caesar was as safely com-. 


•Lucret. lib.iii. ver.475, &c. 

•t Horat. lib. iii. ode 21, ver. 14, &c. $ Scnec. cp. 83. 

§ Idem, ibid. H Virg. eclog. vi. ver. IS. 
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municated to Cimber, though he was often drunk, as 
it was to Cassius, who drank nothing but water : and, 
upon this, Cimber once said, merrily, “ Shall I, who 
“ cannot bear wine, bear with a tyrant ?”* 

We see our Germans, when drunk as tlie devil, cwman 
remeinber their post, the word for the day, and their 

Icillk : such hard 

drinkers 


Nec facilis victoria de madidis et f 
Blceshj atque mero tituhaniihm.X 


not easily- 
conquered. 


Nor is it easy to enforce command 

O’er men so drunk^ they scarce can speak or stand. 


I could never have believed there had been in the tnsunrea 
world such profound drunkenness, even to a de- 
gree of suffocation and death, if I had not read in ofprofound 
history what follows, viz. That' Attains having, to„™"'‘®"' 
put a flagrant affront upon him, invited to supper 
the salhe Pausanias who afterwards killed Philip of 
Maccdon (a king whose excellent qualities bore 
testimony to the education which he had received in 
the house and company of Epaminondas), he made 
him drink to such a pitch, that he was so void of 
sense as to prostitute his person, like a common 
hedge-whore, to the mule-keepers and servants of 
the meanest office in the house. 1 have been farther 
told by a lady, whom I highly honour and esteem, 
that, near Bourdeaux, towards Castres, where she 
lives, a country-woman, a widow of chaste repute, 
perceiving in herself the first symptoms of pregnancy, 
said to her neighbours, that, if she had a husband, 
she should thiak herself with child : but the cause 
of this suspicion increasing more and more every 
day, so that at length tliere was a manifest proof of 


* Scnoc. cp. 83. The words in Seneca are, E^ro quemquan>,/CT‘rt)« 
qui viniim fene non pomum? But he has spoiled Ciniber’s jest for 
iiot having had the courage to give Ca^ar the name of tyrant, as 
Monf.tigne docs. 

f Vionfaigne, in order to illustrate this remarkable fact, has made 
use Of laesc lines, which, however, have a different meaning in 
Juvenal. 

J Juv. sat. XV. vet. 47, 48. 
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it, the poor woman was fain to have it published in 
her parish-church, that whoever was conscious he 
had done the deed, and would freely confess it, she 
promised to forgive him, and not only so, but, if he 
liked the motion, to marry him. Upon this a young 
fellow that used to do husbandry-work for her in the 
field, encouraged by this publication, declared he 
found her upon a certain holiday, when she had 
been too free with her bottle, so ^ast asleep on the 
hearth, by her fire-side, and in so indecent a posture, 
that he made use of her body without waking her ; 
and they live together as man and wife. 

Drnnken- It is ccrtain, that the ancient writers have not de- 
niMh”df. claimed very much against this vice ; nay, the 
♦laimnia- writings of many philosophers speak of it very ten- 
fkeand? dcrfy ; and even among the Stoics there are some 
mis, who advise a hearty carouse^ now and then, to cheer 
up the spirits : * 

Hoc quoqiie vktiilum quondam ceriamine magnum 
Socrafem palmam promeruisse ferunt.* 

And Socrates, they say, in days of yore, 

From toping blades the palm of drinking bore. 

That censor and corrector of others, Cato, lies 
under the reproach of having been dso a hard 
drinker : 

Narratur et prisci Catonis 
Scepe mero cabiisse virtus.i 

Of Cato ’tis said, whose virtues yet shine. 

That he often indulged in generous wine. 

The renowned Cyrus, amongst other commend- 
able qualities for which he claimed a preference be- 
fore his brother Artaxerxes, urged this excellency, 
that he could drink a great deal more than his 
Wther.J And' in nations the best regulated, and 
tlie most civilised, this trial of skiD in drinking was 

* Com. Gall. aleg. i. ver. 4i7. 

f ilorat. lib. iii. ode 21, ver. 1 1, 12. 

I Plutarch, in the Life of Artaxerxes, cap. 3. 
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very much in use. I have heard Sylvius, an eminent 
physician of Paris, say, that lest the digestive facul- 
ties of the stomach should grow weak, it is good, 
once a month, to invigorate them by this excess, and 
to stimulate them, that they may not be benumbed : 
and they write, that the Persians used to consult 
about their most important aihiirs after being well 
warmed with wine. 

My taste and constitution are greater enemies to nnintm. 
this vice than my reason ; for, besides that I easily "‘‘I* 
submit my beliei to tlie opinions of tlie ancients, I as {.omc? 
think it, indeed, an unmanly and a stupid vice, but"*'""'** 
not so wicked and mischie\ ous as the other vices, 
which do almost directly tend to tlio bane of public 
society. And though w'c cannot please ourselves 
with the thought that it is of no expense to us, yet 
I believe that this vice sits lighter u})ou tlie con- 
science than others ; besides tiiat, it is of no dif- 
ficult preparation, nor hard to be found, a considera- 
tion not to be despised. 

A man who was advanced both in dignity and age, peUcacy 
among three principal advantages which he said re-J”""""^,' 
niaincd to him in life, reckoned this for one ; and >'ii, a«d 
where would a man wish to find it more justly than’*'*^* 
amongst the natural advantages? But he did not 
take it in a right light ; for delicacy and a curiosity 
in the choice of wines is to be avoided. If nothing 
will please you but drinking of the richest wine, you 
oblige yourself to the mortification of -drinking that 
which IS not so ; yoqr taste must be more indifferent 
and free ; so nice a palate will never qualify you for 
a good toper. The Germans drink almost of all 
wines alike with pleasure ; their end is not so much 
to taste as to swallow j and, indeed, they have their 
pleasure cheaper than others, since they have their 
wine in much more plenty, and nearer at hand. 

In the next place, to drink as the French do at 
two meals only, and then with moderation, is to be 
too sparing of the favours of the god of wine ; there 
is more time and constancy required than that comes * 
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The arici- to. Thc aticients spent whole nights at this excr- 
whoie’™^ cisc, ami often all the next day; and, therefore, 
night, in their set meals were, to be sure, more plentiful, and 
whftii”?’ siibstantial. I have seen a great lord, in my 
woaif ever time, a personage in great employments, and very 
fllrbein^ successful, who, without setting himself to it, but 
more »arj only ill thc common course of his meals, drank not 
fpeci!* much less than five bottles of wine at a time, and, at 
his going away, aiipcarcd but too sober and wary, to 
our cost. Thc pleasure which wgi-choosc to prefer, 
for our life, ought to take up more of itii^me : we 
should, like shop-boys and working-mCn, refuse no 
opportunity of drinking, but alwa^ljdsh for it. It 
looks as if the longer wc live, th^fe'ike drink ; and 
that the breakfasts, i epasts, car(|6l|£, tind collations I 
used to see at our houses, whi^T was a boy, were 
more frequent and common than now. Wft a 
jot the farther advanced towards an ameiidment? 
Truly no. But, perhaps, we are morp addicted to 
the sports of Venus than our ancestors were t they 
are two exercises that thwart and hinder one another 
in their vigour ; as intemperance has taken off the 
edge of our appetite on thc one hand, sobriety 
serves, on the other, to render us more spruce and 
more keen for thc exercise of love. 

Thf di-. What strange stories have I heard my father tell of 
mid*cha" chastity of the age wherein he lived ! He was 
racier of well qualified to speak of the subject, being formed,' 
Link's both by art and nature, for an acquaintance with the 
father, ladics. He spoke little, but well, ever mixing his 
language with some ornament borrowed from authors 
most in use, especially the Spanish, and, amongst 
the Spanish, from thc book entitled Marcus Aure- 
lius,* wliich M'as familiar to him. In his behaviour 

* Mery Causaubon, who mentions this book, in a short advertise- 
ment prefixed to his English translation of the genuine work of the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, tells us this book was vnttea originally 
in Spanish, and translated into Italian, French, Enf^Hh, &c. “ The 
“ author,” he adds, “ would fain have his work pass for a fiiithfui 
“ translation of the treatise of Marcus Aurelius ; but there is ae> 
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he was humble and very modest, with an engaging 
gravity, and was particularly nice as to neatness and 
decency, both in his person and clothes, whether on 
foot or on horseback. He was wonderfully punctual 
in keeping his word, and both his conscience and 
religion, in general, inclined rather to superstition 
than to the other extreme. For a little man, he was 
vigorous, straight, and well-proportioned; had a 
pleasing countenance, inclining to a brown com- 
plexion, and was adroit and perfect in all the noble 
exercises. I have even seen canes filled with lead, 
witli which, it is said, he exercised his arms, in order 
to fit himself for throwing the bar, or stones, or for 
fencing, and shoes with leaden soles, to make him 
the lighter afterwards for running and leaping. Of 
his vaulting he has left some memorandums, which 
are somewhat miraculous. I saw him, when he w;as 
past sixty years of age, make a mere jest of our ac- 
tivity, throw himself j in his fur gown, into the sad- 
die, turn himself round a table upon his thumb, ai^d 
lie scarce ever went up into Iris chamber witjiout 
measuring three or four stairs by one step. 'As to 
what I was saying just norv, he declared there was 
scarce one woman of quality of ill fame in a whole 
province. He told of strange privacies,., some of 
them liis own, with virtuous w'omcn, w'ithout any 
manner of suspicion. And, for his owm part, Ke 
solemnly swore he came as pure as a virgin to his 
marriage-bed, and yet it was after having long servSd 
in the wars beyond the mountains, of which he has 
left a journal, of his own hand-writing, wherein he 
has given a regular and very circumstantial acc»;iint 
of all passages both relating to the pidiiic and to 
himself: and he was married in the year 1528, at the 

“ thing, in tlic whole book, which shows tliat the learned Spaniard, 
who composed it, had seen the treatise of this wise emperor.” 
This Spaniard is Guevara, who does not deserve the title of learned, 
wliich IS here given him by Mery Causaubon. 'I'lie reader may see 
the character of ]iis wit and works in Baylc’s Dictionary, under the 
Utla of Guevara. 
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maturi; age of thirty-three, as he was oh the road 
coming home from Italy. 

>)r»nk!ng Wc will now retum to oiir bottle. Tlic infirmities 
pimure* of old age, which have need of some support and 
irhicii roan refreshment, might well create in me a desire of the 
of Mjoy]' power to take my bottle ; for it is, ifi a Wanner, the' 
*"»• last pleasure which a long course of years steals from 
us. The natural heat, as the good fellows say, first 
takes place in the feet, and that is in the state of in- 
fancy ; from thence it ascends to the middle region, 
where it settles a long time, and produces what I 
think the only true pleasure which the body is ca- 
pable of feeling, and in comparison of which all 
other pleasures are languid ; at length, like a vapour 
which exhales itself as it ascends, it rises to the 
throat, which is its last stage. Nevertheless, I can- 
not understand where is the pleasure of drinking be- 
yond quenching thirst, and how a man can forge, in 
his imagination, an appetite that is artificial and 
against nature; My stomach would not bear so 
much, it having enough to do to digest what it takes 
in out of mere necessity^ My constitution will not 
admit of drinking, but after eating, and for this rea<- 
son my last draught is always the largest : and be-' 
Cause in old age our palates are ftirrcd with phlegm, 
or vitiated by some other badness of Constitution, 
wine seems fitter for us, as our pores are thereby laid 
open and cleansed j at least I very seldom relish the 
first glass well. Anacharsis* was amazed that the 
Greeks should drink larger glasses at the end of a 
meal than at the beginning ; but I suppose they did 
it for the same reason as the Germans do, who tlien 
begin their drinking-bout. 

wlnedMri- that childi'cn should drink 

ml to fhiw. wine before the age of eighteen, and that any man 
Pmutti should be drunk with it before forty j but after forty 
to men he gives them leave to indulge themselves in it, and 

iroHA. 

/ 

* Diogen^ I.aertius, in the Life «f Anaeliarsis, lib< i. scct.iQi. . 
f De Legibiw, lib. ii. p. 581 . 
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to take a pretty large dose, at their feasts, of the 
essence of Dionysius,* * * § that good deity, who restores 
gaiety to the countenance, and youth to old men ; 
who sooths and softens the passions of the soul, as 
iron is softened by the fire ; and who, in his laws, 
allows such drinking-matches to be useful (provided 
there be a chairman or president to restrain and re- 
gulate them), drunkenness being a clear and certain 
trial of every person’s temper, and withal fit to in- 
spire those in years with spirit to divert themselves 
in dancing and music, things of great use, and which 
they have not the spirit to attempt when spber. Plato 
says farther, that wine is capable of giving temper- 
ance to tlie soul, and health fo the body. 

Nevertheless, these reflections, partly borrowed 
frora the Carthaginians, please him, viz. That it be ’qT/J'in 
sparingly used in expeditions of war.t That every 
magistrate and every judget abstain from it when he 
is doing the business of his office, or abbut to hold 
a council on public affairs. That they should not 
drink wine by day,§ which ought to be devoted to 
other business; nor that night 11 in which it is pro- 
posed to get cliildren. 

They say that Stilpo the philosopher, when op- P"* 
pressed with age, actually hastened his end by drink- 1 ” 
ing pure wine and that the like cause, though not 
with the same design, dispatched also the philosopher tguiwmbir 


* One of the names of Bacchus. 

f This construction, of using it “ sparingly,” is according to some 
editions, particularly that from which Mr. Cotton traiisl rti'd, but it 
sliould have been, that “ they wholly abstain from wine for IMato 
says, that he approves the Carthaginian law, M^hich orders, that no 
sort of wine be drank in the camp, uor any thing but water. 
Legihus, lib. ii. towards the end. 

X Or, as it is said, more properly, in Plato, during the year of 
their magistracy. Idem, ibid. 

§ Except, says Plato, it be by way of exercise, or in case o£ 
sickness. 

II This exception includes both sexes, supposing thc;xlto give each 
Other the word. 

f Oiog. Laert. in the.Life of Stilpo, lib. ii. 

12 
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to be di!i» Arcesilaus,* whose strength was also much decayed 
age. 

ciS!”'" But it is an old and a pleasant question, Whether 
a wise man is to be overcome by the strength of wine i 

Si t mutiiiec adkihet vim sapientke?t 

To what a degree of vanity are w# puffed by that 
good opinion which we have of ourselves ! The most 
regular and perfect soul in- the world has but too 
much ado to keep its footing, lest it be overthrown 
by its own weakness : there is not one of a thousand 
that is right and settled a moment in a whole life ; 
and it may be a question, whether, in the state of 
nature, it can ever be : but to join constancy to it is 
its utmost perfection; I mean, though nothing should 
discompose it, which a thousand accidents are ca- 
pable of doing. That great poet Lucretius fenced 
himself about with his philosophy to a fine purpose, 
when, behold, he was put out of his senses by one 
philtre or love potion ! Is it to be imagined, that an 
apoplexy will not stun a Socrates as much as a porter? 
The violence of a distemper has made some people 
forget their own names, and a slight wound has 
turned the brains of others. Be a man ever so wise, 
he is still but a man, than whom what is there more 
frail, more wretched, and more nothing ? Wisdom 
does not force our natural dispositions : 

Sudores ilagiie et palhrem existere toio 
Corpore, ei infringi linguam, vocmtpie aboririf 
Odigare oculos, sonere aures, siiccidere arhis, 

Denupte concidere ex ttiiimi terrore videnm.% 

Paleness and sweat the fearful man confounds, 

ITie tongue’s deliver’d of abortive sounds ; 

The eyes wax dim, ears deaf, the knees grow lame, 
Unable to support the trembling frame ; 

And idl things full to nothing, whence they came. < 

* 

♦Diog. Laert. In the Life of Arcesilaus, lib. iv^ sect. 44. 

+ Whether it is possible to be merry ^d wise. This is a parody 
rather than a <}uotation. 

I Hprat. lib. iii. od. 28, ver. 4. 

§ Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 155, &c. 
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He cannot help winking at tlie blow that threatens 
him, and trembling, when at the edge of a precipice, 
like a child ; nature having reserved to herself these 
slight tokens of her authority, which are not to be 
forced by our reason, nor by the virtue of the Stoics, 
to convince man of his mortality and infirmity j he 
turns pale with fear, red with shame, and he groans 
with tne colic, if not with a voice loud and raving, 
yet, at least, with one that is weak and broken : 

fiimani* a se nihil alienum pukf.-[ 

Let him not think he’s safe from human ills. 

The poets, who feign every thing according to 
their fancy, dare not so much as exempt their heroes 
from tears : 

Sic fatnr hmjmans, classique immitlit halemts.X 
Thus did he weeping say, and then set sail. 

It is enough for a man to curb and moderate his 
inclinations, for to banish them is not in his power. 

Even our Plutarch, so perfect and excellent a judge 
of human actions as he was, when he sees Brutus 
and Torquatus murder their own children, began to 
doubt whether virtue could extend so fiir, and whe- 
ther those personages were not lather stimulated by 
some other passion. All actions that exceed llie or- 
dinary bounds are liable to sinister interpretations ; 
forasmuch as our taste can no more relish what is 
above it, tlian what is below it. 

Let us leave tliis other sect,§ wdiich makes a plain ins'anc-sof 
profession o^, scornfulness : but when, even in tliat“^'‘^'f““' 

* This is not the true sense of Terence’s worJs. Moiituigne only 
uses it here to express his own thought, by taking a liberty very 
common with him, as 1 have already observed, and as appear to 
all who will be at the trouble to compare his quotations with their ^ 

originals; and'i^rhich, indeed, they ought to do, if they would be 
sensible of the beauty of the applications which lie makes of them at 
every turn. 

f Terence’s Heautontlmoroumenos, act. i. sc. 1, ver. 25. 

I TEneid. lib. vi. ver. 1. f The Stoic sect, founded by Zeno. 

VOL. I. 2 G . 
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savinirs of sect, which is reckoned the mildest,* we hear those 
rhodomontades of Metrodorus, Occupavi te. For- 
Mon. tuna^f ai<iue cepi, omnesqiie adiius tuos interclusi, ut 
ad me aapirare non poms : i. e. “ Fortune, thou art 
“ mine, I have thee fest, and have so shut up all thy 
“ avenues, that thou canst not come at me when 
Anaxarchus being, by order of Nicocreon, the ty- 
rant of Cyprus, put into a stone mortar, and pounded 
with an iron pestle, called out incessantly, “ Batter, 
“ break, ii is not Anaxarchus, it is his sheath that 
“ you pound so.”! When w-e hear our martyrs cry 
out to the tyrant, from the midst of the flames, 
“ That side is roasted enough ;§ slice it out, and eat 
“ it ; it is quite done, fall to work with the other 
“ side.” When we read, in Josephus, of that child, 
whose flesh was pulled to pieces by pinchers, defying 
his raving persecutor Antiochus to do his worst, and 
calling out with a manly intrepid voice, “ Tyrant, 
“ thou loscst time, I am still at ease ; where is that 
“ pain, where those torments with which thou didst 
“ threaten me? Is this all thou canst do? My 
“ constancy gives thee more anguish than 1 sufler 
“ Irom thy cruelty. 0 pitiful coward ! thou faint- 
“ est, and I grow' stronger. Make me complain ; 
“ make me bend ; make me yield if thou canst. 
“ Encourage thy guards and thy executioners ; be- 
hold tlicy arc faint-hearted, arid can do no more : 
“ arm them, enrage them.” Really, it must be ac- 
knowledged that, in such souls as these, there is 
some tpnsport, some fury, be it ever so divine. 
When we conje to these Stoical s:dlie.s,i‘ I had rather 
“ be mad than merry;” a saying of Antisthcnes,ll 
jwaAAsi- « •nUnt/. WHien Scxtius tclls US, that 

* The sect of Epicurus. f Cic. Tusc. Quast. lib. i. cap. 9. 
t Diog. L&ert. ill the Life of Anaxarchus, lib. ix.'&ct. 58, 59. 
i 'Dus is what t'rndenlius nmkes St. Laurence say, in his book 
^titled jf*; concerning crowns. Hymn ia ver. 401, &c. 

!| A til. (iell. lib. ix. cap. 5, and Diog. Lam. m Vit# Antirthenis, 

lih. VI. sftcL 
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he had rather be chained to pain tlian pleasure 
When Epicurus, under pretence of being fond of the 
gout, and refusing health and ease, gaily defies evils, 
despising the lesser pains, as disdaining to contend 
and struggle with them, he desires and calls out for 
tliose that are acute,, violent, and worthy of him : 

Spumantemijiie daripecora inter inertia votis 

Optat aprum, aut fulviim descendere monte leoncm.* 

Imj>atlently he views the feeble prey, 

Wishing some nobler beast to cross liis way ; 

ITiere that liis course the furious boar may bend, 

Or tawny lion from the hills descend. 

Who would not think that they arc pushed on by a 
courage broke loose from its hold ? Our soul cannot 
reach so high from her own seat ; she must of neces- 
sity quit it, raise herself up, and pushing on, right 
or wrong, transport her man so far out of his lati- 
tude, that afterwards he himself shall be astonished 
at what he has done. As in war the heat of the bat- Man .omf, 
tic often pushes the brave soldiers upon such hazard- 
ous exploits, tliat, when they come to recollect, they himwifty 
are the first who are astonished at them. l*oets also 
are often struck with admiration at their own works, asm. 
and know not where again to find the track in which 
they performed so happy a career, which, in them, 
is called rage and rapture : and, as Plato says,t that 
it is to no purpose ibr a sedate man to knock at 
tine gates of poetry ; and Aristotle, that there is no 
great wit without a mixture of madness so all 
sallies, how commendable soever, which surpass our 
own judgment and reason, may well be called folly j 
forasmuch as wisdom is a regular management of 
our mind, which it conducts by rule and measure, 
and is responsible for it to itself Plato argues thus,* 
that the giffel^f prophecy being above our reach, we 
must be out of our senses when we meddle with it, 
and our prudence must be clouded either by sleep, 

jEneid. lib. iv. ver. 158, 159. '* ] 

•j- Seneca d« Tr{m<luUlitate Animi. ' 1 1” Tinurus, ver.5i3. 

2g 2 
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Accidwt* 
vor-e fo 
fuller than 
4fa(h. 


or some disease, or lifted from its place by some 
celestial rapture. 


CHAPTER LX. 

The Custom of the Isle of Cea, in the JEgea7i Sea, or 
Archipelago. 

If to philosophise be, as they say, to doubt, much 
more ought my frolicksome and fanciful speculations 
to be termed doubting ; for it is for- learners to in- 
quire and debate, and for those in the chair to de- 
termine. Mv moderator is the authority of the 
divine will, which regulates us without contradiction, 
and which is superior to such human and vain dis- 
putes. Philip being entered, with an armed force, 
into Peloponnesus, somebody said to Daniindas, that 
the Lace^monians were like to suffer a great deal, 
if they did not regain his favour. “ You poltroon,” 
said he, “ what can thej^ suffer that are not afraid of 
“ death The question being also put to Agis, 
“ How a man might live free ?” “ By despising 
“ death,” t said he. These and a thousand other 
sayings, that are to be met with to the same pur- 
pose, plainly hint something more than a patient 
waiting for death till it comes, for there are several 
accidents in life that are more intolerable than 
death ; witness the Lacedmmonian lad, that was 
taken by Antigonus, and sold for a slave, who being 
commanded by his master to do something that was 
very mean, “ Thou shalt see,” said the boy, “ whom 
“ thou hast bought jt it would be a scandal for me 
“ to be a. slave, when my liberty is in my power j” 

* See tlie Notable Sayings of the Lacedannonians^ collected by 
1 iutarch, under the word Damindas. 
f Ibid, under the name of Agk 
i Plutarch, in the Notable Sayings of the Lacedxmonians. 
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Md, when he had so said, he threw himself from the 
top of the house. Antipater threatening the Lace- 
daemonians severely, in order to force them to 
comply with a certain demand of his : “ If thou 
** dost threaten us with worse than death/’* said they, 

“ we shall be the more willing to die.” And when 
Philip wrote word t£> them, that he would frustrate 
all tneir enteiprises; “ What!" said they, “ wilt 
thou also hinder us from dying ?” Tnis is the 
meaning of that sa.ying, ** That the wise man lives as 
long as he ought, not as long as he can ;”t and that 
the most obliging present which nature has made us, 
whereby we are deprived of any colour to complain 
of our present condition, is in having left us the key 
to slip away. She has ordered but one passage into 
life, but a hundred thousand ways .out. We may be ud V life, 
straitened for earth to live upon, but earth sufficient 
to die upon we can never want, as Boiocalusf 
made answer to tiie Romans. Why dost tliou com- 
plain of this world ? It does not detain thee : if 
thou livest in pain, thy own cowardice is the cause 
of it; there remains no more to die but to be 
willing to do it : 

Ultique mnrs esl t oplime hoc cavil Dm, 

Eripere vitam nemo non komini potest : 

At nemo mortem : mUle ad hanc aditus patent,^ 

Tender of human woes, indulgent fate 
Has left to death an ever>open gate : 

There’s not a person on the garth but may 
Take any fellow-creature’s life away ; 

And any man that will, may yield his breath t 
There are a thousand ways that lead to death. 

Nor, is this a recipe for one single disease only; 
death is the cure of all 'evils : “ It is a most assured 
port, which is sometimes to be sought, and never 
to be shunned/’ll Jt pomes all to one, whether a 

* Plutarch, in the Notable Sayings of the Lacedsmonions. 
f Senec. en. 70. f Tacit. Annal. lib. xiii. 

\ Senec. Inebaid, act. i. sc. 1, ver, 151, &c. Q Senee. cp. 70l 
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man puts an end to himself, or suffers death ftom the 
hand of another ;* * * § whether he runs off before his 
day, or whether he stays till it arrives. ,yrom what 
quarter soever it come, he is still his own master j 
in what part soever the thread breaks, it is all over, 
there is the end of the clue. 

Di a h At- That is the best death which a man chooses volun-, 

{be «m*" t*n^ly life depends on tlie wU of another person, 
death upon our own : in nothing ought we so much 
to please our own humours as in that. Reputation 
is not at all affected by such an undertaking, and it 
is a folly to have regard to it. To live would be 
bondage, were it not for the liberty of dying. The 
ordinary methods of cure are carried on at the ex- 
pense of life. We are tormented with caustics, in- 
cisions, amputations of our members; our food, 
iiay, our very blood is taken from us; one step 
farther, t and we are cured indeed. Why is not 
the jugular vein as much at our disposal as the 
median vein (of the arm)? Desperate diseases 
require desperate remedies. When Servius the 
grammarian had the gout,§ he could think of no 
better remedy than to make an incision in his 
teet, and to put poison into the wound, not caring 
how gouty tlicy were, provided they were insensible 
ol' })ain. C)0(l gives us leave enough, when he re- 
duces us to such a condition that to live is worse 
than to (lie. It is a weakness, indeed, to succumb 
under inlirmilies, Imt it is madness to nourish them. 
As I do not offend the laws against robbers, when I 
embezzle my own money, and cut my own purse ; 
nor that against iucemliaries, when I burn my own 
wood ; so am I not under the lash of those made 
against murderers, for taking away my owi^ life. 

* Senec. ep, 69. f Idem, ep. 10. 

X Non opus est vaito viilnerc dividero pra-cordia. Scalpella-ape- 
ritur ad illani magnam libcrtiitein via; et puncto securitas constat. 

JSeuec. cp. 70. 

§ Servitius Claudius, of Rome, Plin. Nat Hist lib. xxv. ' cap. 3, 
ftnd Suetonius de illustribus Gramnwticis, cap. 2 and 3. 
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Hegesias* said, that the condition of dcatli, a’s well 
as that of life, ought to he subject to our own choice. 

And Speusippusjt the philosopher, who had been 
long afflicted with the dropsy, and therefore used to 
be carried in a litter, meeting Diogenes, bid him 
“ Good morrow;” but Diogenes said, “ No good 
morrow to you; who can bear to live in such a 
“ state.” It is true, indeed, that sometime after, 
Spensippus put himself to death, wearied out with 
such a painnil condition of life. 

But this does not pass without being controverted ; s«i<-idr 
for it is the opinion of many, that we are not to quit the 
garrison of the world witliout the express command i>e 
of him who has placed us in it : that it appertaitis to 
God alone, who has sent us hither, not tor our own 
sakes only, but tor his glory, and the service of our feb 
low creatures, to dismiss us when it shall best please 
him, and that we arc not to dismiss ourselves : that we 
are not born tor ourselves only, but tor our country 
also, to the laws of which we are accountable, and by 
which there lies an action against us tor murder : or, 
il“ these iail to lay hold of us, we are to be punished 
in the other workl, as deserters from our duty : 

Prnj-ima deinde temnt mmli lica, qui siii letlium 
J/fioiiU'i peftirere maim, lucemejiw perosi 
Projeirn; aiilnia^.l 

Next these tlic bodies of thttscinen remain, 

Who iiiiioceiir, by their own liands were slain ; 

And, Imting light, to voluntary death 
Renounc'd their eye-balls, and resign’d tltcir breath. 

There is much more constancy in wearing the 
chain by which we are bound, than in breaking it ; 
and Ilegulus gave a greater proof of fortitude than 
Cato. It is indiscretion and impatience that hurry 
us out of the world. True virtue turns its back to 
no accidents. It seeks for misfortune and pain, as 

* Diog. Laert. in the Life of Aristippus, lib. ii. sect. 9-1. 

■j- Idem, in the Life of Spensippus, lib. iv. sect. 3. 

J Virg. dineid. lib. vi. ver. 43 1, &c. 
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its aliment. The menaces of tyrants, racks, and 
tortures animate and rouse it : 

Duris ut ilex tonsa bipennihus, 

Nisj(B Jan aci frtmdis in Algido, 

Per damnay per ceedeSy av ipso, 

Ducit opes animumque ferro.^ 

That race, long toss’d upon the Tuscan waves, 

Are like an oak upon the wooden top 
Of shaded Algidus, bestrew'd with leaves, 

Which, as keen axes its green honours lop, 

Through wounds, through losses no decay can fecl^ 
Collecting strength and spirit from the steel. 

And as another says, 

Non esty vt putasy virlvSy paier, 

Tiniere vitamy sed malts mgentibus 
Obstarey nec se verlere ac retro dare.\ 

That fear to live is virtue, you contend, 

This point, my father, you can ne’er defend ; 

That’s virtue, which can evils great withstand, 

And not retreat, nor shift to cither hand. 

Or as this, 

Rebus in advetsis facile est contemnere moriemy 
Fortiter die facify qui niher es^e potest.l 

The wretched well may wish for death, but he 
Is brave, who dares to live in misery. 

It is cowardice, not valour, to squat, as it were, in a 
hole under a great tomb, to avoid the strokes of fiite. 
Valour never breaks its way, nor goes out of its path, 
for the greatest slorni that blows 

Si frai ti/y illahafur orlis 
Jwparhbnti ferient r:iina\§ 

Though Jove’s dread arm with thunders rend the spheres, 
Beneath the crush of worlds he nothing fears. 

The avoiding of other inconveniences commonly 
pushes us upon this; nay, sometimes the endea- 


Hor. lib. Jv. ode 4*, vcr. 57, <X c, 
t Sencc. Thchaift, act. j. sc. I, vcr, 190, &c. 
X Mart lib. xi. cp. 57, ver, 15, Ki. 

5 Hor, Jib. iii. ode 5, vcr. 7, 8. 
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vour to fly from death makes us run into tlie moutli 
of it: 

. Hic^ Togo, non furor esty m moriare^ mori P*- 

Can there be greater madness, pray reply, 

Than that one should, for fear ot‘ dying, die ? 

Like those who, for fear of a precipice, throw them- 
selves headlong from it : 

Mulios in summn pericula mistt 
Venturi timor Ipse mail : Jorfissimus ^He est^ 

Qni promptus metnencia pati^ si combm instent ^ 

Et diffarre pot€st,\ 

Usijiie adeq mortis formidme^ yiiiB 
Percipit himanos octiumy lucisque videndesy 
Ut sibi consciscant mcerenti pedore ktkumy 
Obliti fan tern curaruni hum esse timorem.J 

The fear of future evils makes men run 
Into far worse than those they strive to shun : 

But he (iesLirves the heroS character, 

Who boldly faces ills which others fear, 

' And can di'-ert them when tiiey diaw too near. 

To that degree (l(;cs death some men aflrighi, 

That, causing tliem to hate both life and liglit, 

Tliey kill themselves in sorrow, not aware 
That their disgust arises from this fear. 

Plato {de Legihusy lib. is. p. 660) prescribes an i-mwnni. 
ignominious sepulture lor him who has deprived his 
IK 11 rest ai|d dearest friend, viz. himself, of life, and dpred for 
his destined cinirse of years, when neither com] celled 
so to do by public ti ial, nor by any sad and unavoid- 
a!)ic accident of fortune, nor l)y any insupportable 
disgrace, but by cowardice, i|nd the weakness of a 
faint lieart. 

The opinion which makes so little of life is riclicu-Thccon* 
Jous ; for, in short, it is our very being, it is our all. 
Whatever things have a nobler and more valuable founded, 
being may reproach ours, but it is against natm c for 
us to despise and to make little account of ourselves: 
this is a disease peculiar to man, lor we do not per- 

^ Mart. -lib. ii. ep. 80. f Lucan, lib. vii. vcr. 10 1, tic. 

J Lucrct. lib, lii. ver. 79, &c. 
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ceive that. any other creature hates and despises 
itself : it is from a vanity of the like kind tlvat we 
desire to be something else than what we are : the 
effect of such a desire does not concern us, foras- 
. much as it is frustrated. He who wishes that he 
were formed an angel, does nothing for himself, and 
would be never the better for it; for, being no 
more, who should rejoice, and be sensible of this 
amendment lor him ? 

Debct cnim misere an forte cpgrcqiie fnturum est^ 

Ipse quoque esiv in imo turn Itmporey cum male possit 
AccidtreJ^ 

For wliosoeVr shall it) misfortunes live, 

Must JBK when those inislbrtmies shall arrive. 

Security, indolence, impossibility, a privation from 
the evils of this life, for the purchasing whereof we 
make an end of it, arc of no manner of' advantage 
to us : to no purpose does that man avoid war, who 
cannot enjoy peace ; and to no purpose also docs he 
avoid labour or pain, who has not wherewithal to 
relish tranquillity. 

What are Among those of the opinion first mentioned, there 
reLon, fol has been a great doubt, what arc the most justifiable 
wiride. niotivcs for siiicidc, which they call 

i. e. “ a reasonable cxit.”t l''or though they say, 
that man must often die for trivial causes, since 
those which detain us in life arc of no great weight, 
yet there is to be some measure. There arc some 
Jantastic, senseless humours, that have prompted 
not only particular men, hut even communities, to 
destroy themselves : of this 1 have heretofore ^iveu 
some examples; and wc read, moreover, of tho 
Milesian virgins, that, by a mad compact, tfiey 
hanged themselves, one after another, till the magis’ 
trates made an onler, that the bodies of all of them. 


* Lucnit. lih. iii. ver, 871-, &c. k, 

f This was the expression used hy the Stoics in that case. Sec 
Diog.Lacrt in the Idfc of Zeno, lib. vii, sect. liiO, and Menage*^ 
observations on this passage, p. 3i 1 , 31 2. 
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.who should be found tlms hanged hereafter,* should 
be drawn, by the same lialter, stark naked through 
tlie city. When Threiciont advised Clcomenes to 
dispatch himself by reason of the ill state of his 
utfairs ; and as he had escaped tlic most honourable 
death in the battle which he had just lost, to choose 
this other, the second to it in honour, and not to give 
the conquerors an opportunity to make him suffer an 
ignominious death, or a shameful life : Clcomenes,t 
with a courage truly Lacedmmoniau and Stoical, re- 
fused this advice, as cowardly and unmanly. “ That,” 
says he, “ is a remedy which can never iitil me, but 
“• which never ought to be made use of, whilst there 
is yet a spark of hope remaining : that to live was 
“ sometimes constancy and valour ; that he was de- 
“ sirous, that even his death should be of scrvic^ to 
“ liis country ; and that he intended it should be an 
“ act of honour and virtue.” Thrcicion, still con- 
vinced, in his own mind, that he was right, actually 
killed himself :§ Clcomenes did the same allerwards, 
but not till he had tried fortune to the very last. 

All the inconveniences in the world are not considera- 
ble enough h)r a man to choose death lor the sake of 
avoiding them. 

Jlesidcs, there are so many sudden alterations in what are 
iiiunan affairs, that it is not easy to judge when 
arc truly at the end of our hopes *. oarhop«. 

Sperat vt in serva victns gladiator arendy 
Sit I net injesto puUketmbn minax.^ 

The fencer, conquer’d in tlie lists, hopes on, 

Though ihc spectators point that he is gone, 

Tlie old proverb says, While there’s life there’s 
hope,” “ Ay ; but,” replies Seneca,^ “ shall I 

‘ Plutarch of the worthy deeds of women. 

f Or rather Tlierycion; lor Pliitcirch, Irom whom this notable 
passage h taken, calls him 

i ftutiirch, in the Lite of Agis and Cleomenes, cap. I4t. 

Idem, Ibid, H Sulpitii Ser,. f Senec,ep. 70* 
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“ rather think that fortune can do all things for the 
“ living man, than that fortune has no power over 
“ him that knows how to die?” When Josephus* 
was in such apparent and imminent danger, a whole 
nation, as it were, being risen against him, that he 
had no visible resource left ; jet being, as he himself 
says, advised by one of his friends, in this extremilj, 
to dispatch himself, it was well for him that he still 
persisted in hopes, since fortune, contrary to all 
human expectation, diverted the accident, so that he 
saw himself delivered from it without any manner 
of inconvenience. 

t^b*”haT contrary, Cassius and Brutus completely 

ing bee^ Tuined the remains of the Roman liberty, of whicn 
precipi- protectors, by that precipitation and 

temerity with which they killed themselves before 
the proper time and occasion. At the battle of 
Serisolles in 1544, M, d’Anguign attempted twice to 
cut his throat with his sword, t despairing of the 
fortune of the day, which, indeed, went untowardly 
in the part of the field where he was posted, and by 
such precipitancy had like to have deprived himself 
of the glory of so noble a victory. 1 have seen a 
hundred hares escape under the very mouths of the 
greyhounds. There was a man who outlived his ex- 
ecutioner :t 

Mvlta dies varmsque hlw mtitaUlis and 
Retidit ill melius: mvltos alterna reidsens 
Lvsit, el in solido rursus J'ortmm hcavit.% 

Much time and various labour oft translate 
Life’s changing scenes into a better state} 

Inconstant fortune places those in joy. 

To whom, ere now, she always has been coy. 

tviiat Pliny says, there are but three sorts of diseases, 
[i!dMo™*^for avoiding of which a man has a right to destroy 
man (0 kill Jjjjjjijelfi Thc scvcrest of all is the stone in the 


* .Tosephus’s Jewish Antiquities, p. SS7. 

•}■ Montluc’s Comment. J Scnec. ep. 13, 
f Ameid. Jib. xi. vcr. i25, &c. 
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bladder, when there is a retention of the urine.* 

Seneca says, those diseases only, which, for a long 
time disturb the functions of the soul : and some 
there have been, who, to avoid a worse death, have 
chose one of their own liking. Democritus, general 
of the .^tolians, being carried prisoner to Rome, 
found means to escape in the night; but, being 
close pursued by his keepers, rather than be retaken, 
he ran himself through the body with his own 
sword.t Antinous and 'Dieodorus, when their city 
of Epirus (Passaro) was reduced by the Romans to 
the last extremity,? advised the people to kill them- 
selves all to a man ; but, the advice to surrender 
themselves being preferred, they went to seek death 
by rusliing upon the enemy with an intention to 
strike home, and not to ward off a blow.§ 

Some years ago, when the island of Gozoli wasomthpre- 
taken by the Turks, a Sicilian, who had two beautiful “ 
daughters ripe for marriage, killed them first, and 
then the mother, as she was running in to save 
them: this done he sallied into the street with a 
cross bow and a hand gun, with which, at two shots, 
he killed two of the foremost Turks advancing to 
his door, and then, with sword in hand, charged 
furiously amongst the rest, when he was, on a sud- 
den, surrounded and cut to pieces ; by which action 
he saved both himself and his femily from slavery. 

The Jewish women, after the circumcision of their 
children, flung themselves, with them, down a pre- 

* In the quarto edition of these Essays, in 1588, Pliny is said to 
mention two morCy viz. a pain in the stomach, and the head-ach, 
which, he says, lib, xxv. cup. 3, were the only three distempevF, 
almost, for which men killed tliemselves: as to their right of killing 
themselves, he docs not mention a word of it herej and I cannott 
conceive, why Montaigne, who, at first, entered thoroughly into 
Pliny's sense, by saying that, according to this author, it was the 
custom for men to kill themselves, in order to be rid of any one oi' 
these three distempers, made him say ailtcr wards, tliat they had a 
right to kill thenjselves for this very end. 

f Tit. Liv. lib. xxxvii. cap. 46. 

% Idem, lib. xiv. cap. 46. § Idem, ibid. 

II A smdll island to the west of Malta, and not far from it. 

JO 
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cipice to escape the cruelty of Antiochuii. I havt! 
befen told, that a prisoner of quality being in one of‘ 
our jails, his relations knowing that he would sutely 
be condemned, in order to prevent the ignominy of 
it, they suborned a priest to tell him, that the 
sovereign remedy for his deliverance was to recom- 
mend himself to such a saint, with such and such 
vows, and that he should fast eight days together, 
without taking any sort of nourishment, however 
weak and taint it made him. He placed liis laith in 
the remedy, and by this means destroyed himsell' 
before he was aw'are, not dreaming of deatli, or of 
any danger. 

Scribonia’s Scribonia* advising Libo, her nephew, to kill him- 
self, rather than wait for the stroke of justice, per- 
lakiiibira-suaded him to it by saying, that it was really doing 
another person’s business to save his life to put it 
into the hands of those w'ho would come to demand 
it three or four days after,! and that it was sciwing 
his enemies to keep his blood for the fees of such 
hounds. 

Therou- Wc read, in tho Bible, that Nicanor, the persecu- 
Awth of (jod’s law, having sent his guards to seize 

«iid Ka,ias. upon old llasias, who, for his virtue, was surnamed 
the father of the Jews,! the good man, seeing no 
quarter w-as to be expected, and finding his gate 
burnt down, and his enemies ready to seize him, and 
choosing to die like a gentleman, rather than fall 
into the hands of his wicked advefsarics, and suffer 
himself to be cruelly butchered, to the dishonour of 
his rank and quality, stabbed himself with his own 
sword j but, doing it in such haste that he did not 
give a home thrust, he ran and threw himself from 
'the top of a wall among his enemies, who made way 
for him, so that he pitched directly upon his head : 
and, notwithstanding this, perceiving he had still 
some remains of life, he renewed his courage, and, 

* The third wife of Augustus Ccesar, f Senec. ep. 70. 

J Maccab. lib. ii. chap. 14, ver. 46. 
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Starting upon his feet, all bloody and wounded as he 
was, forced his way, through the crowd, to a sharp 
steep rock, w'here, for his last effort, he drew his 
bowels out through one of his w^ounds, which, tear- 
ing and pulling them to pieces with both liis hands, 
he threw amongst his pursuers, appealing to and 
invoking the divine ' vengeance to fall upon their 
heads. 

Of all violences done to the conscience, that done »in. 
to the chastity of women is, in my opinion, the most 
difficult to escape, forasmuch as there is a natural "he chastity 
mixture of corporeal pleasure in it; and for this cause 
the dissent from it cannot be perfect enough, and in 
the party fitreed there seems to be some mixture of 
the will. The ecclesiastical history makes reverent 
mention of many instances of devout women, who 
have embraced death to be secure from the outrages 
ready to be committed by tyrants against their reli- 
gion and conscience. Pelagia and Soj)hronia were 
both canonised, the first of whom threw herself, with 
her mother and sisters, into a river, to a\ oid being 
forced by some soldiers ; and the last also killed her- 
self, to avoid being ravished by Maxentius the em- 
peror. 

It may, perhaps, be reckoned an honour to us, in Acertam 
future ages, that a learned author of the P*'c-‘cnt, jj,'®' 
and particularly a Parisian, would fain persuade the iadtrs from 
ladies of our time to take any other course, rather 
than once to entertain the horrid thought of such a*''<i<a(bfor 
desperate action. I am sorry he had never heard latlh! 
(that he might have mixed it with his other talcs) then^"** 
remarkable saying of a woman, which was told me 
at Tholouse, who had passed through the handling 
of some soldiei’s ; “God be praised,” said she, “ that * 

“ once, at least, in my life, I luu e had my swill 
“ without sin.” Indeed, onr Prcnch ladies are too 
good-natured to be guilty of such cruelty to them- 
selves; and, God be thanked, our air is thoroughly 
purged of it since tliis good advice : according to 
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the rule of honest Marot,* it is enough that they say 
“ no,” when they do it. 

neathprr. Histoiy abounds with instances of persons that 
* thousand forms, exchanged a melancholy 
•tfc. life for death. Lucius Anmtiust killed himself for 
the sake, as he said, of flying from deeds past and 
to come. Granus Silvanus, and Statius Proximus, 
after being pardoned by Nero,t killed themselves, 
either because they could not bear to tliink they 
owed their lives to the pardon of so wicked a man, 
or that they might not be troubled another time to 
solicit a second pardon, considering how apt he was 
to entertain suspicions, and receive accusations 
against men of probity. Spargapizes, the son of 
queen Tomyris, being taken prisoner of war by Cy- 
rus,§ made use of the first favour which Cyrus granted 
him to be unbound, in killing himself, having pro- 
posed no other benefi! from his liberty than to be re- 
venged on himself ftu’ the disgrace of being taken. 
Bogcz, governor in Ionia for king Xerxes, being be- 
sieged by the Athenian anny,ll under the command 
of Cimon, refused the offer made him, that, if he 
would capitulate, he should return in safety, with 
all his wealth, to Asia ; not having patience to sur- 
vive the loss of a place which his master had given 
him to keep: therefore, after having defended his 
city to the last extremity, so - that there was no food 
left to eat, he first threw all his gold into the river 
Stryraon, together with eveir thing else, of which 
he thought the enemy would make a good prize ; 
and having ordered a great pile of wood to be set on 
fire, and the throats of all the women, children, con- 

* In an epigram, entitled, Yea and Kay, which begins, “ Un 
“ douxNenny avec un doux Sourire:” i. e. “ One soft nay, nay, 
“ with a simpering smile.” 

f Having spoke tlius, like a prophet, he cut his veins. Tacit 
Annal. lib. vi. 

X Tacit. Annal. lib. xiv. J Herodot, lib. i. p. 9S. 

II Idem. lib. vii. p. 47o. 
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cubines, and servants to be cut, he cast their bodies 
into the flames, and then leaped in himself. 

Ninachetuen, an Indian nobleman, having thcRomark. 
first intelligence of^the Portuguese viceroy’s deter- 
mination to turn him out of an office which he had in dian of 
Malacca, without any apparent cause, and to give it 
to the king of Campar, formed this resolution in his 
own mind : he caused a scaffold to be erected on 
pillars, which was not so broad as long, and royally 
adorned with tapestry, and abundance of flowers and 
perfumes ; and then having put on a robe of cloth 
of gold, enriched with a great number of costly 
jewels, he went out into the street, and mounted, 
by steps, to the scaffold, in one corner of which there 
was a pile of aromatic wood lighted. The people 
flocking to see to what end these, unusual prepara- 
tions were made, Ninachetuen, with a countenance 
full of boldness and indignation, remonstrated how 
much the Portuguese nation had been obliged to 
him ; with what fidelity he had behaved in his office; 
that having so often, sword in hand, testified, in be- 
half of another, tliat honour was much dearer to 
him than life, he would not abandon his concern for 
it in his own cause ; that fortune having denied him 
all the means of opposing the injury intended to be 
done to him, he had courage to free himself, at least, 
from the feeling of it, and not serve as a jest to the 
populace, nor for a triumph to men of less wmrth 
than himself; whijfh having said, he leaped into the 
fire. 

Sextilia,* the wife of Scaurus, and Paxca, the Two wo- 
wife of Labeo, in order to encourage their husbands 
to avoid the dangers that pressed upon them, vvhere- selves to 
in they had no share but for the sake of conjugal 
fection, voluntarily engaged their own lives, to serve hus- 
them for an example and company in this extreme J’h" 
necessity. Wliat they did for their husbands, Coc- 
ceius Nerva did for his countiy^ with equal affection, 


VOL. I. 


* Tacit. AnnaL lib. vi. 

2H 
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though not so much to advantage. This great 
lawyer, flourishing in health, wealth, reputation, 
and credit with the emperor,* had no other motive 
to kill himself, but mere compassion of the miserable 
state of the Roman republic. ^ 

Tht decent Nothing could be more decent than the death of 
wifeof Fulvius, who was a favourite of Augustus. 
The emperor having discovered that he had blabbed 
an important secret which he had committed to him, 
he frowned upon him the next morning that he came 
to attend him ; upon wliich he returned home full of 
despair, and told his wife, with sorrow, what a mis- 
fortune he had fallen into, and that he was resolved 
to kill himself. To which she made answer, very 
frankly, “ It is but reason you should, since you 
“ have, often enough, experienced the incontinency 
“ of my tongue, and could not take warning : but, 
hold, let me kill myself first ;”t and, without any 
more dispute, she ran herself through the body witii 
a sword. 

Tiie death Vibius Virius, finding that his city, besieged by 

Md if *’ the Romans, could hold out no longer, and that he 
had no mercy to hope for from the besiegers, deter- 

'f pji ■ • 

tors of Ca> mined, afler many remonstrances on the subject, in 
the last assembly of their senate, that the noblest 
way to escape their fate was to do it by their own 
hands, I telling them, that t^e enemy would honour 
them for it, and Hannibal w6uld be sensible what a 
number of faithful friends he had abandoned: he 
concluded with an invitation to those who were 0 (f 
his opinion, to go and partake of a good supper 
which he had ready at home, where, after they had 
cat heartily, they should drink together of a beverage 
he had prepared,! a certain liquor which would free 
the body from torment, the mind from anguish, and 
the eyes- and ears from seeing and hearing all the 
bitter and scandalous reproaches and injuries which 


* Tacit, Annal. lib. \i. -f Plutarcli of toquacitv, cb. ix. 
X Tit. Liv. lib. xxvi. cap. 13, 14, 15. ^ Idem. ibid. cap. 13. 
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the vanquished had to expect from the enraged and 
cruel conqueror. “ I have,” said he, “ taken care 
“ that there shall be a funeral pile before ray house, 

“ and that, as soon as we are expired, there shall 
“ be proper persons ready to cast our bodies into 
“ it.” There were enough who approved of this 
noble resolution, but few who imitated it. Twenty- 
seven senators followed him, who, arter having tried 
to drown this melancholy thought in wine, ended 
the feast with this mortal mess, and embracing one 
another, after having jointly bewailed the misfortune 
of their country, some returned to their own houses, 
others staid to be burned in the same flames with 
Vibius, in which they were all so long a dying (the 
vapour of the wine having filled all their veins, and 
retarding the effect of the poison), that some of them 
were almost within an hour of seeing the enemy enter 
Capua, which was taken the very next morning ; and 
of suffering the miseries which tney had paid so dearly 
for escaping. 

Taurea Jubellius, another citizen of Capua,* when The inhn- 
Fulvius, the consul, .returned from the shameful but-'™"fp“f.'' 
chery he had made of two hundred and twenty-five vius the 
senators, called him back undauntedly by his name,^™“i" 
and having made him stop, “ Give the word,” said 
he, “ that I also may be dispatched after the mas- 
“ sacre of so many others, when thou mayest boast 
“ of having killed a, much stouter man than thy- 
“ se]f.”t 

Fulvius scorning him as a man out of his senses, 
and having, that very instant, received letters from 
Rome, disapproving the inhumanity of his execu- 
tion, t which restrained his hands from shedding 
more blood; Jubellius then proceeded, saying, “ My 
“ country being now taken, my neighbours- and 
“ friends lost, and as 1 have killed my wife and 
“ children with my own hand, to save them from 

* Or Campania. Titns Livius calls him Campanus, lib. xxvi. 
cap. l.*5. 

f Idem, ibid. t Uem, ibid. 

Sh2 
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“ suffering indignities, but am denied the same 
“ fate as my fellow-citizens, my foititude shall be 
“ revenged on this hateful life and drawing out a 
dagger which he had concealed about him, he plunged 
it into his own breast, and fell down dead at the con- 
sul’s feet. 

Indians The inhabitants of a city in the Indies, that was 
besieged by Alexander, being veiy much pressed, 
alive in put on a vigorous resolution to deprive him of the 
whin pleasure of this conquest, and burned themselves in 
sieged by general, together with their town, in spite of his 
humanity.* A new kind of war this, where the 
enemy strove to save them, and they to destroy 
themselves, by doing every thing to r ikc themselves 
sure of death, which men do to secure life. 

The prcci. The inhabitants of Astapa, in Spain, finding their 
walls, and other defence, too v-eak to hold out 
iniiabituDts against the Romans, made one heap of all their 
in wealth and furniture ; and having put all tlie women 
and children upon it, and surrounded it with wood 
and other combustibles fit to make a sudden blaze, 
and left fifty of their young men to put their design 
in execution, they made a sally, in which, according 
to their wish, for want of the power to defeat the 
besiegers, they caused themselves to be every man 
slain : then the fifty young men, after having mas- 
sacred every living soul in the town, and set fire to 
the heap, threw tht.osclves intp it, with their arms,t 
thereby putting an end to theh* generous spirit of 
liberty, rather in an insensible than in a sorrowful 
and disgraceful condition ; and demonstrating to the 
enemy, that, if fortune had so pleased, they had as 
well the courage to have robbed them of the victory, 
as they had to frustrate and render it dreadful, nay, 
and mortal, to those,t who, allured by the splendor 
of the melted gold running in the fire, hurried in 
such numbers to catch it, that some were burned, and 


* Diod. of Sicil. lib. xvii. cap. 18. 

f 'Tit. Lir. lib. xxviii. cap. 22| 23. J Idem. ibid. cap. 23. 
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others suffocated, being pushed too near the flames 
by the throng of those behind them, who were 
equally greedy to snatch the shining ore. 

The Abydeans, when pressed hard by king Philip, The rash 
took the same resolution, but were so curbed thatAbjdeans. 
they could not execute it ; for the king, who could 
not think of an act of such precipitancy with abhor- 
rence (the treasure and furniture which they had 
condemned, partly tc fire, and partly to water, be- 
ing first seized),* drawing his soldiers off, granted 
them three days to k’h themselves with the more 
ease and decency. This time they filled with bloody 
murders, beyond all hostile cruelty, insomuch that 
there was scarce a 'ngle person left alive, Avho was 
able to dispose of himself as he pleased. There are 
infinite examples of the like popular conclusions, 
which seem to be the more cruel by how much the 
effect of them is t*'o more universal, and yet, in 
reality, are less ci..el than such as are particular. 

The judgments of private persons are so captivated 
by the charms of society, that reason will have that 
weight with all in general, which it would not have 
with individuals. 

The condemned persons in the reign of Tiberius, 
who kept themselves alive till they suffered death by 
the hands of the executioner, forfeited tlieir estates, 
and were deprived of bmial ; they w'ho saved the 
executioner a labour by execi ig themsclvcs,t were 
interred, and might make a will. But death is also npatb de. 
desired, sometimes, for the hopes of a greater good. 

“ I desire,” said St. Paul, “ to depart, and to be ofagre^er 

with Christ and “ shall loose me froms®®*'- 
“ these bands ?” Cleombrotus Arabraciota, having 
read Plato’s Phsedon, thirsted so much after the life 
to come, that, for no other cause, he tlircw himself 
into the sea.§ From hence it appears, with what 

* Tit. Liv. lib. xxxi. cap. 17, 18. f Tacit. Annal. lib. vi. 

J PbiL ch. i. ver. 23. ^ Cic. Tusc. Qutest. lib. i. cap. Si. 
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impropriety we affix the tom despair to that volun- 
tary dissolution of ourselves, to whieh the eagerness 
of hope often excites us, and as often a sedate and 
settled inclination of the judgment. 

James Chastcl, bishop of Soissons, in St. Lewis’s 
expedition beyond the seas, seeing the king and the 
W'holc army on the point of retuniing to France, he 
left the affairs of religion imperfect, took a resolu- 
tion rather to go to paradise ; and, having bid adieu 
to his friends, he rushed alone, in the sight of every 
one, upon the enemy’s army, and was presently cut 
to pieces. In a certain kingdom of the new-disco- 
vered world, upon a day of solemn procession, when 
the idol they adore is drawn about in public on a 
chariot of surprising grandeur, several are then seen 
cutting off slices of their flesh to ofier to it ; besides 
a number of others who prostrate themselves as it 
goes along, causing their bodies to be broke and 
ground to pieces under the massy wheels, in-order, 
by their death, to obtain the veneration of sanctity, 
which is accordingly paid them. This death of the 
said bishop, w-ith his sword in his hand, has more 
bravery in it, and less sensation, the heat of the 
battle stifling the latter in some measure. 

There are certain governments which have taken 


Poi'on 
krpt and 
prt*])ar<'<l 
at (iie pub' 
lie t'A- 
ppnsp, for 
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f lined to 
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upon them to regulate the justice and proper time of 
voluntary deaths. A poison prepared from hemlock, 
at the expense of the pul)lic, was kept, in times past, 
in our city of Marseilles,* for all who had a mind to 
hasten their latter end, after they had produced the 
reasons for their design to the six hundred who com- 
posed their senate : nor w'as it lawful for any person 
to lay hands upon himself, otherwise than by leave of 
the magistracy, and upon just occasions. 

This wa,s a law also in other places. As Sextus 
Pompeius was going to Asia, he touched at Cea, an 
island of Negropont ; and, whilst he was there, it 


« 


* Valerius Maximus, lib. ii. cap. 6, de extemis institutis, sect. 7. 
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accidentally happened (as we have it from one ■whoPj;|||“Y? 
was with him),* that a lady of great authority, having pubUc,"* • 
given an account to her countrymen why she was re- 
solved to put an end to her life, desired Pompeius to 
be present at her death, to render it the more honour- 
able, which he was.; and having a long time tried, to 
no purpose, all the force of eloquence (of which he 
was master in a wonderful degree) to dissuade her 
from her purpose, he, at length, suffered her to take 
her own course. She was above ninety years of age, 
in a very happy state both of body and mind ; but 
was, at that time, laid down upon her bed better 
dressed than usual, and leaning on her elbow. “ Tlie 
“ gods,” said she, “ 0 Sextus Pompeius, and ra- 
“ flier those I leave, than those I go to seek, take 
it well at thy hands, that thou- hast not disdained 
“ to be both the counsellor of life to me, and the 
“ witness of my death. For my own part, as I have 
“ always had the experience of tlic smiles of fortune, 

“ fill- fear lest the desire of living too long may make 
“ her frown upon me, I am going, by a happy period, 

“ to dismiss the remains of my soul, leaving behiud 
“ me two daughters of my body, and a legion of 
“ grand-children.” Having said this, and given 
some exhortations to her family to live in peace and 
union, divided her estate amongst them, and recom- 
mended her eldest daughter to the protection of the 
domestic gods ; sha boldly took the cup in her hand, 
in which was the poison, and having made her vows 
to Mercury, accompanied with prayers that he would 
conduct her to some happy seat in the other world, 
she drank off the mortal beverage. She then enter- 
tained the company with the progress of its opera- 
tion ; and as the parts of her body were seized with 
a chillnoss, one after another, she told them, at 
length, it had reached her heart and bowels ; and 
then called her daughters to do the last office for her, 
and to close her eyes. 


* Valerius Maximus himself, from whom the whole narrative is tak^n. 
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The voinn- Pliny tclls US of R certain Hyperborean country, 
ofihe where, by reason of the mUd temperature of the air, 
perbi^ ^ the inhabitants rarely ctid their lives but by the vo- 
luntary surrender of them; inasmuch, that, vhen 
they are weary and surfeited with life, it is usual i.)r 
them, after they have lived to a good old age, to 
make a sumptuous feast, and then to throw tliem- 
selves into the sea, from a certain rock destined to 
that service. Pain, and the fear of a worse death, 
seem to me to be the most excusable inducements.* 


CHAPl’ER LXI. 

To-mormc is a Kaa Day. 

An Miiogi- Of all our French writers, James Amyot, in my 
opinion, deserves the palm,t not only for the pro- 
Ainyot;thepriety and purity of his language, in which he sur- 
passes all others ; nor for his constant perseverance 
•“fell. in so long a labour ; nor for the depth of his know- 
ledge, having so happily unravelled the intricacies of 
so difficult an author (for people may say what they 
please, though I understand nothing of Greek, yet I 
perceive a sense so well connected and maintained 
througliout his whole translation, that surely he 
must have perfectly known the author’s true thoughts, 
or, by being long conversant with him, must have 
had a general idea of Plutarch’s mind strongly im- 
printed in his soul, forasmuch as he has delivered us 
nothing from him that in the least derogates from or 
contradicts him) ; but, above all, I am pleased with 
him for having singled out a book so proper, so 


♦ Plih. Nat. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 12. 

f To this, I tiiink, should be added, that Amyot, by his transla- 
tion of riutarcli, has not only polished^ but even enriched^ our lan- 
guage. 
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worthy for a present to his country. We dunces 
had been sunk in the mire, had not this book lifted 
us out of it. By this favour of his we venture now 
both to speak and write. The very ladies read it to 
the school-masters. It is our breviary. If this 
good man be yet living, I would recommend him to 
do as much by Xenophon. It is a more easy task 
than the other, and, therefore, more proper for a 
gentleman so far advanced in years. And then I 
know not how it is, but methinks, though he very 
briskly and clearly recovers himself when he has 
made a trip, yet his style is more his own, when it is 
not embarrassed, and runs smoothly on. 

I was just now reading that passage in Plutarch,* curiosifr 
where he says of himself, that Ilusticus, while 
sent at a declamation of his at Rome, received a 
pacquet from the emperor, but delayed to open it 
till all was ended ; for which, said he, the whole au- 
dience highly applauded this person’s gravity. It is 
tme, that as I am on the subject of curiosity, and 
that eager and ravenous appetite for news, which 
makes us, with so much indiscretion and impatience, 
abandon every thing to entertain a novelty, and, 
without any manner of respect or civility, break 
open, in what coinjiany soever, all letters that are 
brought to us, he had reason to applaud the gravity 
of Rusticus upon this occasion, atid might, likewise, 
have commended his civility and courtesy in not 
interrupting the course of his declamation. But I 
doubt wliether his prudence deserves to be praised ; 
for, as the letters came to him unexpected, and 
especially from an emperor, it might have fallen out 
that the deferring to read them would have been 
very prejudicial. The vice opposite to curiosity is Nrgiijtnw 
negligence, or indifference, to which I certainly have 
a natural propensity by my constitution, and tOcurioshy, 
which 1 have seen some men so extremely addicted, 
that they have kept letters in their pockets, un- 

■* In the treatise of Curiosity, ch. M, Aniyol’s translation. 
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opened, for three or four days together. I never 
open any letters, neither those committed to my 
care, nor those which pass through my hands by ac- 
cident ; and I am uneasy with myself, if my eyes 
inadvertently catch any contents of letters of im- 
portance that a great men is reading when I am 
close by him. Never was a man less inquisitive, or 
less prying into other people’s affairs. 

In our father’s days, M. de Boutieres, had like to 
have lost Turin, because, being in good company at 
supper, he deferred to read an advertisement which 
was sent him of the treason that was plotted against 
the said city, of which he was governor. And this 
very Plutarch* has given us to understand, that 
Julius Caesar had saved himself, if he had read a 
paper that was presented to him as he went to the 
senate, on that very day he was killed by the con- 
spirators. He also tells the story of Archias, the 
tyrant of Thebes, that, the night before Pelopidas 
put his plot into execution for killing him in order 
to restore his country’s liberty, he had a circumstan- 
tial account of the whole conspiracy sent him in 
writing by another Archias, an Athenian, and that 
the pacquet having been delivered to him while he 
sat at supper,! he deferred the opening of it, saying, 
what afterwards turned to a proverb in Greece, 
“ To-morrow is a new day.” A wise man may, in 
my opinion, for the sake of another person, either 
for fear, like Rusticus, of indecently ^'sturbing the 
company, or of breaking off another affair of im- 
portance, put off the reading or hearing any new 
thing that is brought to him ; but if a man, for his 
own particular interest or pleasure, even though he 
holds a public office, will not interrupt his dinner, 
nor be awaked out of his nap, he is inexcusable. 

And there was anciently, at Rome, the consular 
place, ,which they called the most honourable, at 


* In the Life of Julius Caesar, cap. 17. 

I In his treatise of Socrates’s Daemon, ch. 27^ 
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table, for being a seat which had most scope, and 
was of the easiest access to those who came to speak 
with him who was placed in it ; which is a proof that 
though they were at table they did not abandon the 
concern for other adairs and incidents. But, wlien 
all is said that can be said, it is very difficult, in 
human actions, to prescribe so just a rule, by 
rational arguments, that fortune will not maintain 
her right in them. 


CHAPTER LXIL 


As 


Of Conscienve. 


I was travelling one day, during the civil or the 
wars, with my brother the Sieur dc la Brousse, we cSe«L, 
met a gentleman of good fashion, who was of the 
contrary party to us, though I knew nothing of it, 
for he pretended to be of ours : and the mischief of 
it is, that, in wars of this sort, the cards are so shuf- 
fled, your enemy not being distinguished from your- 
self, by any apparent mark, cither of language, 
or carriage, being bred up uiulcr the same laws, air, 
and manners, that it is difficult to avoid disorder 
and confusion. This made me afraid myself of 
meeting with any of our troops in the place where I 
was not known, that I might not be forced to tell my 
name, and for fear of something worse, perhaps, as 
happened to me once, when, by such a mistake, I 
lost both men and horses j and, amongst others, an 
Italian, my page, whom I had bred up with care, 
was miserably killed ; a fine lad, and one that was 
very promising. But the gentleman we met had so 
strong a terror upon him, and was so mortified at 
the meeting with any horsemen, and travelling 
through towns which held out for the king, that 1, 
at length, guessed he was alarmed by his conscience. 
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The poor man seemed to be in such a condition, 
that through his vizor and the crosses on his cassock, 
one might have penetrated into his bosom, and read 
his secret intentions. So wonderful is the force of 
conscience, that it makes us betray, accuse, and 
fight with ourselves ; and, for want of other evidence, 
to give testimony against ourselves : 

Occultum quaiiente animo torlore 

Tonjoentbg conscience shakes the soul Within. 

The tale that follows is in the mouths of children : 
Bessus, a Paeonian, being reproached with having 
of a"pI7ri- wantonly pulled down a sparrow’s nest,t and killed 
the young ones, said he had reason fof;;it, because 
those little birds were continually chatting a false- 
hood, that he had murdered his fatheri; This par- 
ricide had, till then, been undiscovered and un- 
known, but the revengeful furies of his conscience 
caused it to be discovered by himself, who was justly 
to suffer for it. «, 

Fonish. Hesiod corrects t Plato’s assertion that “ Punish- 
rate* * * § w™i" “ ment follows close at the heels of sinj” for he 
>“• says, it is bom at tlie same instant with sin. Who- 
soever expects punishment, already sufiers it ; and 
whosoever has deserved it, expects it.§ Wickedness 
contrives tortures for itself: 

Malum consilium cowadtori pesslmum ;|| 

He that gives bad counsel suffers most by it. 

As the wasp stings and hurts another, but most of all 
itself: for it thereby loses its sting and its strengtli 
for ever : 

— — VUasque in mlnmpommt .-f . 

And in the wound which they inflict, ’ieiqpire. 

• Jut. sat xiii. ver. 195. 

f See Plutarch’s treatise, Why the divine justice sometimes de- 
fers the punishment of crimes, ch. 8. 

i This reflection is taken from the same treatise, ch. 9. 

§ Senec. epist 1 05. || Aul. Gell. lib. iv, cap. 5. 

f Virg. Georg, lib. iv. ver. 238. 
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The Spanish fly,* or cantharides, has in itself some 
particle which, by the contrariety of its nature, 
serves as an antidote to its own poison. In like 
manner, at the same instant that a man feels a 
pleasure in vice, there is a sting at tlie tail of it in 
the conscience, which tortures us sleeping and 
waking with many racking thoughts : 

Qiiippe uhi se mvlti per somnia scope loquentes, 

Aut morbo delirantes, procreasse ferantur, 

Et celala diu in medium peccata dedisse.\ 

The guilty seldom their own counsel keep, 

But oft will blab it ev’n in their sleep ; 

Or, in a fever raving, will reveal 

Crimes which they long had labour’d to conceal. 

Apollodorus dreamed that he saw himself flayed 
by the Scythians, and then boiled in a caldron ; and 
that his heart muttered these words ; “ 1 am the 
“ cause of all these evils.”t Epicurus said, “ No 
“ lurking-hole could hide the wicked, because they 
“ could not assure themselves of being concealed, 
“ whilst their consciences discovered them to them- 
“ selves.” 

Prima est hcec vltioy quod se 
Judice, nemo nocens tthsolvitwr.% 

’Tis the first, constant punishment of sin, 

That no bad man absolves himself within. 


As an evil conscience possesses us with fear, a 
good one gives us assurance and confidence. And The cim«- 
1 can truly say, I have faced several dangers with the^^jf'g®* 
more boldness, in consideration of the secret know-fromaBooa 
ledge I had of my own will, and of the inuoceucy 
of my intentions : 


* Montaigne asserts this more positively than Plutarch, the author 
from whom he took it, cli. 9, of Plutarch’s treatise above-mentioned, 
f Lucret. lib. v. ver. 1 157, &c. . 

:|: This is also taken from Plutarch’s before-mentioned treatise of 
the delay of the divine justice, ch, 9. This Apollodorus, who 
reigned like a true tyrant, was king of Cassandria, in Macedonia* 

J Juv. sat. xiii. ver. % S. 

9 
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Comm mem ut mique mta est, ita ccmcipit intra 
Pecttyra pro faciOy spmque melumqiw sua,* 

Despotic conscience rules our hopes and fears. 

Of this there are a thousand examples, of whicli 
it may suffice to produce three of one and the same 
The confi. pcrson. Scipio, having a heavy accusation laid 
mioj of** against him one day bef()rc the people of Rome, in- 
Scii.io. stead of excusing himself, or soothing his judges, 
“ It will well become you,” said he to them, “ to 
“ sit in judgment upon the man from whom you 
“ derive the power you have to judge all the 
“ world.”! And, another time, all the answers he 
gave to some impeachments brought against him by 
a tribune of the people, instead of pleading his 
cause : “ Let us go,” said he, “ my fellow-eitizcns, 
“ and give thanks to the gods for the vietory which 
“ they granted me over the Carthaginians, as on this 
“ day.”t And, advancing first towards the temple 
himselfi the whole assembly, not excepting his ac- 
cuser, followed in his train. And, Retilins§ having 
been instigated by Cato to demand an account of 
the money which had passed through his hands in 
the province of Antioch, Sci])io, who came to the 
senate for this puqmse, produced a book from under 
his robe, wherein, he told them, was an exact ac- 
count of his receipts and disbursements ; but being 
required to deliver it to the register, he refused it, 
saying, he would not so far disgrace himself; and 
tore the book to ])ieces with his own hands in the 
presence of the senate. I cannot suppose that the 
most seared conscience could have counterfeited 
such an assurance. “ He had naturally too high a 
“ spirit,” says Livy, 11 “ and was accustomed to too 
“ great fortune to know how to be criminal, and 

* Ovid. Fast. lib. i. ver. 25, 26. 

f Plutarch, in his treatise, entitled, How far a man is allowed to 
praise himself, &e. ch. 5. 

I Valer. Maxim, lib. iii. cap. 7, in Romanis. 

^ Tit* Liv. lib. xxxviii. cap. 54 y 55. || Lib. xxxviii. cap. 5% 
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to descend to the meanness of defending his own 
“ innocence.” 

The rack is a pernicious invention, and seems to xse incon- 
be rather a proof of a man’s patience than of truth ; 
which indeed is concealed botli by him who can 
bear it, and by him who cannot. For why should 
pain sooner make me confess what is the real truth, 
than force me to say what is not ? And, on the con- 
trary, if he who is not guilty of that whereof he is 
accused, has the patience to undergo those tor- 
ments, why should not he who is guilty have as 
much, when so fair a reward as his life is set before 
him ? I imagine that this invention owes its rise to 
the consideration of the power of conscience, which 
seems to be assistiiig to the rack to make tlie guilty 
person confess his fault, and to weaken his resolu- 
tion ; while, on the other hand, it fortifies tlie in- 
nocent against the torture. To say the truth, it is a 
reniedy full of uncertainty and danger. What will 
not a man say, what will he not do, rather than 
suffer such a painful torture ? 

Etiam in?iocentes cogil 7tieniiri dolor.* 

Pain compels even the innocent to lie. 

From hence it comes to pass, that he whom the 
judge has put to the rack, with a view that he may 
not die innocent, makes him die both innoeent and 
racked. Thousands have burdened their conscienees 
by it w'ith false confessions; in the number of 
whom I place Philotas,t considering the circuni- 
stances of the process that Alexander commenced 
against him, and the progress of his torture. But 
so it is (say they), that it is the least evil human 
weakness could have invented ; yet, in my opinion, 
the invention was very inhuman, and to very little 
purpose. 

Several nations, not so barbarous in this respect as The use of 
the Greeks and Romans, by whom they were called 

* Ex Mimis Publianis. 

f Q. Curtius, lib. vi. cap. 7> to tlie end of the book. 
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mtions**' Barbarians, think it horrible and cruel to torment 
and pull a man to pieces for a fault of which you are 
as yet in doubt. Is he to blame for your ignorance ? 
Are not you unjust, tliat, because you would not kill 
him without a cause, you do worse than kill him ? 
And, that this is the case, do but observe how often 
men choose to die witliout reason, rather than pass 
through this inquisition more painful than execution, 
and so acute that it often dispatches them before it. 
I know not where I had this story,* * * § but it is an exact 
representation of the conscience of our justice : a 
country woman accused a soldier to the generalt of 
the army (who was a grand justiciary, and therefore 
determined all civil and criminal causes in his pre- 
cinct) of having taken fi om her children the little 
boiled meat she had left to keep them from starving, 
the army having pillaged every thing they could 
find. There was no proof of this fact ; therefore, 
the general cautioned tlie woman to take good heed 
of what she said,t forasmuch as she would incur the 
guilt of her own accusation, if she was found in a 
lie ; but she persisting in her charge, he caused the 
soldier’s belly to be ripped open, in order to be sure 
of the truth of the fact ; and it appeared that the 
woman was in the right. § An instructive sentence 
this! 


* The story is in Froissart, and there, no doubt, Montaigne had 
read it ; though, when he wrote this chapter, he seems to have for- 
got his authority fur it. 

f Bajazet 1. whom Froissart calls Amorabaquin. I was lately 
given to understand, by the ingenious commentator on Rabelais, 
tom. V. p. 217, that Bajazet was so called, because he was the son 
of Amurath ; which I observe for the sake of those who might be as 
ignorant of tliis particular as 1 was, before I happened to cast my 
eye upon the page where it is mentioned, in Bordesius’s Rabdais, 
printed at Amsterdam in 1711. 

X The whole story is at large, and well attested, in Froissart's 
History, vol. ivi cap. 87- 

§ If she had been convicted of a false accusation, the general 
would have been in the same case as the judge who caused a man to 
be hanged, after the rack had extorted a confession from him of a 
crime, of w'hich it appeared afterwards he w as altogether innocent. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 

Habit makes Things familiar to us. 

It is hardly to be expected that reason and instruc- Rrajonand 
tion should be powerful enough to lead us on to 
action, if we do not exercise and form our minds by out prac- 
experience to the course which w'e are desirous they 
should take ; or else, w'hcn the effects are in their u^virtuous. 
power, they will undoubtedly be embarrassed. This 
is the reason why those of the ])hilosophers, who 
have aimed at the attainment of any superior excel- 
lency, did not indulge themselves in ease and 
security, and indolently wait lor the cruelties of 
fortune to attack them in the state of unexperienced 
and raw soldiers, undisciplined for the battle, they 
sallied out to meet her, and put themselves purposely 
upon the proof of hardships. Some abandoned 
their riches, to exercise themseh es in a voluntary 
poverty ; others sought for labour, and the austerity 
of a painful life, to inure themselves to misfortune 
and hard work ; otliers deprived ihemselvcs of the 
most precious parts of their bodies, as their eyes and 
privy members, for fear lest their too delightful and 
too effeminate service should relax and unhinge the 
stability and vigour of their minds. 

But in dying, which is the greatest work we have smh oxer- 
to do, practice can be of no service to us. A man u"”^ 
may, by custom and experience, fortify himself<iy''“K- 
against pain, shame, poverty, and the like accidents j 
but as to death, we can make trial of it but once, 
and are all to learn what it is when it comes. 

There were men, in ancient days, such excellent 
husbands of their time, tliat they tried, in death 
itself, to taste and relish it ; and bent their minds to 
the utmost stretch, to discern what sort of a passage 
it is ; but they have not yet returned to let us know 

VOL. I. 2 1 
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it. Nulla retro via : i. c. “ Tliere is no way back 
“ again 

Nemo expergitus extol, 

Frigtda quern semel esl miai pausa seqmla.* 

No person e’er again awak’d to breath, 

Who once was clasp’d in the cold arms of death. 

A mffmora- Canius Julius, a noble Roman, of singular virtue 

constancy, having been condemned to die by 
Roman, that wickcd monster Caligula, besides many other 
dy'ing’ov" wonderful proofs which he gave of his resolution, as 
served the hc was just going to l)c dispatchcd by the executi- 
deatii."^ oner, a philosopher, who was his friend, asked him ; 
“ Well, Canius, what are your thoughts now ? Or 
“ how is your mind employed “I was pro- 
“ posing,” said he, “ to observe, in the swift mo- 
“ raent of death, whether I could perceive the dc- 
“ parture of the soul.” And he promised that, if 
hc made any discovery, hc would go the rounds 
amongst his friends, and show them what was the 
state of the soid.t This man philosophised not only 
unto death, but in death itself What assurance was 
it, and what a bold spirit, to desire that death should 
be a lesson to him, and to be at leisure to tliink of 
any think else in so great an affair ! 

Jus hoc an'imi rmrietilis halelal J 
This mast’ry of his mind hc, dying, had. 

Howaman And yct, I fancy, there is a certain way of making 
death i&miliar to us, and of trying, in some measure, 

fcomc int*a- . , ^ ^ r* • 

»ure, m ike what it IS. VVc may have some experience of it, if 
not such as is entire and perfect, yet, at least, such 
as will not be quite useless to us, but may render us 
more firm and fearless. If we cannot come close to 
it, we may approach it, and reconnoitre it ; and, if' 
we cannot advance so far as to its castle, we may at 
least discover it, and be thoroughly acquainted with 

* Lucret lib. iii. ver. 942 , &c. 
t Seneca dc Tranquillitate Aiiimi, cap. 14 - 
X Lucan, lib. viii. ver. 
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its avenues. It is not williout reason that we are sleep the 
taught to consider our very sleep as the image of 
death. How easily do we jiass from waking to 
sleeping ? With how little concern do we part with 
the knowledge of light, and of ourselves ? Perad- 
venture, the faculty of sleeping would seem useless 
and contrary to nature, as it deprives us of all action 
and sense, were it not that nature instructs ns by 
it, that she has made us equally both for life and 
deatli ; and, from life, jircsents us to that everlasting 
state which she has reserved for us alYcr this, to ac- 
custom us to it, and to remove our fear of it. But 
such as, by some violent accident, have fallen into a 
swoon, and therein lost all sense, they, in my opinion, 
have been very near seeing the true and natural 
face of death. For, as to the moment of the ])as- 
sage, it is not to be feared that it brings with it any 
labour or displeasure, fiirasmnch as we can have no 
feeling without leisure. Our snUerings require time, 
which is so short and precipitated in death, that it 
must necessarily be insensible, it is the apjiroaches 
to it that we are to fear, and those may possibly fall 
within the limits of experience : many things seem 
greater to us in imagination, than they are in reality. 

I have spent a great part of my life in full and per- 
fect health, such health too as was attended with 
a sprightly temper and a warm constitution. A 
state of such vigour and jollity gave me such a hor- 
rible idea of maladies, that, when 1 caiue to ex- 
perience them, 1 found their attacks faint 'and easy, 
in comparison of what I apprehended ; and of this 
1 have experience every day. If 1 am sheltered 
from the weather in a dry warm room in a stormy 
and tempestuous night, 1 wonder, and am afflicted 
to think, how they that are then in the field can bear 
it ; and, if I am there myself^ I do not wish to be 
any where else. This thing alone of being always 
shut up in a room 1 thought was insupportable, but 
I was presently inured to it by being confined to it 
a week, nay, a month together, in a very melancholy, 

a I 2 
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disordered, and weak condition ; and I have found, 
that, in the time of my health, I lamented the case 
of tlie sick much more than I think I need to be 
lamented when I am so myself ; and that, by the 
strength of my apprehension, the thing was magni- 
fied near one half more than it was in reality and 
truth. I hope the case will be the same with me at 
my death, and that I shall find the making such pre- 
paration, and calling in so much assistance for en- 
abling me to undergo the stroke of it, were a need- 
less trouble. But we cannot give ourselves too much 
advantage, at all adventures. 

The story In the time of our third or second commotions 
SeoTuat ' CI do not well remember which), going one day 
happened abroad, about a league from my house, which is 
taigne" sittiate in the centre of all the disturbance by the 
him'intoa Fi’ance, thinking myself perfectly safe, 

long' and so near to the place of my retreat, that 1 had no 
bwoon. occasion for any better equipage, I took a pad that 
was a very easy pacer, but not a strong one. On 
my return home, a sudden occasion fell out for my 
making use of this horse in a service which he was 
not much used to j for one of my men, a tall lusty 
fellow, mounted upon a strong war-horse that was 
resty, agd withal vigorous and sound, having a mind 
to act the bravo, and to out-ride his companion, came 
full speed into the very track where 1 was, and fell, 
like a colossus, upon the little man and his little 
horse, rushing, like thunder, with such a career of 
strength and w'eight, that he turned us both over and 
over, so that there lay the horse overthrown and 
stunned with the fall, and I ten or twelve yards be- 
yond him, stretched out at my length on my back, 
with my lace all battered and bruised, my sword, 
which I had in my hand, above ten yards before me, 
my belt broke to pieces, and myself with no more 
motion nor sense in me than a log. This was the 
only swoon I ever was in to this very hour. They 
who w'cre about me, after having tried all the means 
they could make use of to bring me to myself, con- 
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eluded me dead, took me up in their arms, and had 
much ado to carry me to my house, which w^as at the 
distance of about half a French league. But, be- 
fore 1 got home, and after having been given over 
for a dead man, above two full hours, 1 began to 
move, and to fetch my breath ; for such a quantity 
of blood had overdiargcd my stomach, that nature 
was under a necessity of rousing her utmost strength 
to throw it off! Tliey then raised me upon my feet, 
when I voided a bason full of clots of pure blood, as 
I did several times upon the road ; by so doing I 
began to recover a little life, but it was very 
leisurely, and by such small degrees, tliat my first 
sentiments approached much nearer to death than 
fife: 

Perche duWma anchor del suo ritorno, 

No7i s’ assecura allonita la menle.* 

Because the sui'.l her mansion half had quit. 

And was not sure she should return to it. 

The remembrance of this accident, which is 
deeply imprinted in my soul, representing to me, in 
so great a degree of perfection, the image and idea 
of death, reconciles me, in some sort, to it. Wlien 
I first began to open my eyes after my trance, my 
sight was so disturbed, so weak and glimmering, that 
1 could then but just discern there was light : 

CoiiK quel ck’or apre, or ckiude, 

G'd ocelli niezzo fra’ I sotwo e Fessef dvslo.\ 

So people in the morning, ere they rise, 

’Tween sleep and wake, oft twinkle with their eyes. 

As to the functions of the soul, they advanced in 
the same pace as those of the body. I saw myself 
all bloody, my doublet being spotted all over with 
the blood whieh I had voided. The first thought 
which occurred to me was, that 1 had some shot in 
my hand ; and true it is, tliat, at the same time, 

* Tasso’s Jerusalem liberafci, canto xii. stanza 74. 

f Idem, canto viii. stanza 26. 
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several pieces were discharged round about us. 
Death seemed to me to be hovering on my lips. 1 
shut my eyes, to liclp, as I thought, to jmsh it oft^ 
and took a pleasure in languishing, and letting my- 
self go. lliis was an imagination that only floated, 
as it were, on tlie surface of my mind, which was as 
tender and as weak as all the rest, thougli indeed 
not only exempt from uneasiness, but partaking of 
that pleasure, which those feel who sweetly drop 
into a slumber. 

Whether It is my opiniou, this is the very state which those 
in ihc'ago- people are in, wliom we sec fliintiug away in the 
di-^uh mo death ; and that we lament them without 

vri*y pain- causo, imagining that they are afflicted witli grievous 
pains, or that their niindi are oppressed with painful 
thouglits. It was always my notion, contrary to the 
opinion of many, and even of Stephen de la Boctius, 
that those wdiom we sec conlbuiidcd and stupified at 
the apjiroaches of their latter end, or quite depressed 
with the length iif their disease, or by a fit of an 
apoplexy, or the falling sickness ; 

Vi morhi S({-pe t omim 

Jtnle oculos alUjiiU mslros, id Jnbninh ictu, 

Conddit, et spumtii agit, ingemit, et frmit arlus : 

DcsipU, exteidat nervos, lonjiiclur, inhehd, 

Immdanler in jadamlo nwiidra JhtigaK* 

As if l)y thunder stmeh, eft have we known 
The dire disease’s vietinis fall and groan, 

Foam, tremble, writhe, breathe short, until at length 
In varioi.s strugglings they exhaust their strength, 

or wounded in the head, w'hen we hear them groan, 
and fetch deep sobs, though we gather from thence, 
and by ceitain motions of their bodies, some signs, 
by which it seems as if they had still some remains 
of knowledge ; 1 have always believed, 1 say, both 
the body aiid the soul to be in a lethargic sleep ; 

Viiiit et est vifte tiescins ipse su(e,\ 

He lives, but knows it not. 


■* Lucrct. lib. iii. ver. tiSS, &c. f Ovid. Trist. lib. i. cl. 3, ver. 12. 
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and could not think, that, in so great a stupefaction 
of the members, and so considerable a defection of 
the senses, the soul could maintain any force within 
to consider its condition ; that, therefore, persons in 
such a situation made no reflections that were 
capable of tormenting them, and consequently they 
were not much to be lamented. I can, for my part, 
think of no condition so insupportiiblc and dreadful 
as to have the soul in its vigour, and afflicted, with- 
out power to declare itself^ as one would say of 
those who are sent to the place of execution after 
their t<)ngucs were cut out (were it not that, in this 
kind of death, the most dumb seems to be the most 
decent, if it be accompanied with a grave and steady 
countenance), and of those wretched prisoners who 
fall into the hands of the base bloody soldiers of this 
age, by whom they are tormented with all kinds of 
cruel treatment for comjiclling them to some exces- 
sive ransom, which tliey are not able to pay, and, at 
the same time, are ke[)t in such a condition and 
place, where they have no means of expressing and 
signifying their thoughts and their misery. The 
])oets have feigned certain gods that favour the de- 
livei'auce of such as thus languished to death : 

Ilunc ego diti 

Sacrum jiiSM jho, leqiic. Ls(o mrpore solvo,* 

I, by command, offer to Pluto this, 

And from tliat body do thy soul dismiss. 

As to the short and unconnected words and answers 
which are sometimes forced from them by the dint of 
bawling in their ears, and raving at them ; or certain 
motions which they make, seeming to imply some re- 
gard to what we desire of them ; this is, neverthe- 
less, no testimony that they arc perfectly alive. 
Thus, when a sleepy fit is coming ujton us, before it 
has fully possessed us, we perceive, as iu a dream, 
what is done near us, and give a perplexed and un- 


♦ Virg. dEncid. lib. iv. vcr. 702, 
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certain hearing to the Jast things said, which seem 
but to touch upon the borders of the soul ; and we 
make such answers to the last words spoken to us as 
have more of fortune in them than any meaning. 
Now, seeing I have actually experienced this, I 
make no doubt but I have hitherto fiirmed a right 
judgment; for, first, being in a perfect swoon, I 
fumbled to open my doublet with my nails, for I was, 
as it were, witliout arms ; and yet, I know, I felt 
nothing in my imagination that hurt me ; for we 
have many motions in us that do not proeced from 
our direction : 

Semiammesque micant digili, femtuique ratractant.* 

And half-dead fingers grope about and feci, 

To grasp again the late-ubandon’d steel. 

So people, when falling, stretch out their arms by a 
natural impulse ; and Itt this it is owing, that our 
members are prone to certain offices and agitations 
in which our reason has no share : 

Fali iferoi mmorant atrrus ahi indere membra 

Ul Iremere in terra videatur ah artulus, id qmd 
Decidit ahcMHin, nm mens lamen atque kminis vis 
Mobililate m(di non quit sevlhe dolorem.f 
So chariots armed with been scythes around, 

When fiercely driven, deal tlie desp’rate woundj 
And yet the wounded man, so quick’s tlie blow. 

Is scarce disturb’d, scarce seems to feel or know 
His wound. 

My stomach was so oppressed with the coagulated 
blood, that my hands moved to that part of their 
own accord, as we frequently find they often do to 
the part that itches, without being directed by our 
will. There are several animals, and even men, in 
whom we perceive the muscles to stir and tremble 
after they are dead. Every one knows, bjy experi- 
ence, that there are certain members wmch oflen 

* .£neid. lib. x. ver. 396. f Lucret. lib. iii. ver. 642— 644, Ac. 
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have a titillation, erection, and declination without 
his leave. Now these passions, which only touch us 
skin deep, cannot be said to be ours ; to make them 
so, the whole man must be engaged in it ; and the 
pains which the foot or hand suffers while we are 
asleep, are none of ours. As 1 drew near my own 
house, to which the alarm of my fall had already 
spread, and being met by my femily with the lamen- 
tations customary upon such accidents, I not only 
made some answer to the questions that were asked 
me, but they tell me, that I had so much thought as 
to order that a horse, which I saw trip and faulter in 
the road, which is hilly and rugged, should be given 
to my wife. One would think such a consideration 
must proceed from a soul that was awakened ; but 
that was not tlie case with me it was a vain airy 
thought, stirred up by the perception of the eyes and 
ears, and proceeded not from me. I knew not, for 
all that, from whence I came, nor whither I was 
goitig, nor was I capable of weighing or considering 
what was said to me. These were but slight effects 
which the senses produced of themselves, as by mere 
habit. What the soul contributed to them was in a 
dream lightly touched, licked, and bedewed by the 
faint impression of the senses. Notwithstanding 
this, my condition was, indeed, very easy and quiet j 
I had no affliction upon me, cither for others or my- 
self: it was a languishment, and an extreme w'eak- 
ncss, without any maimer of pain. I saw' my family, 
but did not know them. When I was put to bed, I 
found an inexpressible sweetness in that repose, for 
I had been miserably pulled and tugged by those 
poor fellows who had taken the pains to carry me in 
their arms in a long and very bad w^ay, so that they 
were quite tired out two or three times one after 
another. They offered me several remedies, but I 
would take none, for I verily believed 1 was mortally 
hurt in my head ; and, in truth, it had been a very 
happy death, for the weakness of my reason deprived 
me of the power of discerning, as did tliat of my , 
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body of the sense of feeling. I suffered myself to 
glide away so sweetly, and after a manner so soft and 
easy, that I scarce know of any other action less 
troublesome than that was. When I came to revive, 
and to recover my strength, 

Ut tandem sensiis convaliiere mei* 

As my lost senses did again return. 

which was in about two or three hours after, I felt 
myself, all at once, racked with pains, having had 
my limbs all bruised and battered by my fall ; and 
was so ill for two or three nights after, that 1 again 
thought I should die, but that it would be a death 
more painful ; and to this hour I am sensible of the 
bruises of that terrible shock. I will not here omit, 
that the last thing which I could recover w'as the 
remembrance of this accident ; and they were fain 
to repeat to me, over and over, whither I was going, 
from whence I was come, and at what time of day 
this mischance happened to me, before 1 could ap- 
prehend it. As to the manner of my fall, that was 
concealed from me for the sake of him who had been 
the cause of it, and they had recourse to fiction for 
hiding the truth. But a long time after, and the 
very day that my memory began to return, and to 
represent to me the state in which I was at the very 
instant w'hen 1 perceived the horse coming full drive 
upon me (for I saw him at my heels, and gave my- 
self over for a dead man, though the thought was so 
sudden that fear had no time to intervene), it seemetl 
to me like a flash of lightning that had pierced 
through my soul, and that I was returned from the 
other world. 

Man is a This story of an accident so insignificant to the 
would be vanity in me to relate, were it not 
' for the instfuction I have gained by it for my own 
use j for I do really find, that, to make death fami- 
liar to us, tliere needs nothing more than to be on 


* Ovida Trist. lib* i. eleg. 3, ver. 14* 
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the borders of it. “ Every one,” says Pliny, “ is a 
« very good lesson to himselli provided he be capa- 
“ ble of looking narrowly into himself.” This is 
not my doctrine, it is my study ; nor is it the lesson 
of another, but my own ; and yet it ought not to be 
ill taken if 1 communicate it. What is of service to 
me, may also, by accident, be of service to another. 
As to the rest, I make use of nothing but my own ; 
and if I play the fool, it is at my own expense, and 
nobody else is concerned in it ; fiir it is a kind of 
folly that will die with me, and is not to be entailed. 
Wc hear but of two or three ancients* who have 
beaten this road ; and yet wc cannot say whether- 
they did it exactly like this, as wc only know their 
names ; no man since lias gone in their track ; it is 
a ticklish subject, and more than it seems to be, to 
follow so rambling a path as that of the mind, to 
penetrate the dark profundities of' its intricate wind- 
ings, to choose and lay hold of the many minute 
quavers of its agitations ; and it is a new and extra- 
ordinary amusement that takes us off from the com- 
mon, yea, and the most commendable, employments 
of the world. 1 1 is now many years that my thoughts 
have had no other point of view but myself, and that 
I have only examined and studied myself: and if I 
study any thing else, it is to lay it upon, or rather 
store it in, my mind. And yet I do not think it a 
fault, if, as men do with other sciences not near so 
profitable, I communicate what I have learned in 
this point, though I am not much pleased with the 
progress I have made in it. There is no description 
so difficult, nor really so useful, as that of a man’s 
self; and, withal, a man must adjust, adorn, and 
set liimsclf off to the best advantage, to appear in 
public. Now I am perpetually doing this, for I am 
incessantly describing myselfi 

* As Archilochus anil Alceus among the Greeks, and Lucilius 
among the Homans. 
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meihiT it Custom has made all speaking of a man’s self vi- 
ii)ra man positively prohibits it, in hatred to the 

to jpTak vanity wliich seems to be always attached to the tes- 
" "hfmJiif timony that men give of themselves : whereas 

In vUiim diuit culpce ftiga.* 

It often happens, that a cautious fear 

Of erring is a direct way to err. 

I think this remedy does more hurt than good. But, 
though it were true, that it must necessarily be pre- 
sumption for a man to make himself the subject of 
his discourse, I ought not, in pursuance of my ge- 
neral design, to forbear an action that publishes this 
infirmity, since it is my very case ; nor ought I to 
conceal that fault which I not only practise but pro- 
fess. Nevertheless, to speak what I really think of 
the matter, it is a wrong custom to condemn wine, 
because some people get drunk with it. A man can- 
not abuse any thing but what is good in itself ; and 
I believe, that this rule regards only the popular 
fault They are bitts which are no check, neither 
to the saints, whom we hear speak so highly of 
themselves, nor to the philosophers, nor to the di- 
vines. Neither am 1 curbed thereby, who am as 
little of the one as of the other. If they do not write 
of it expressly, they feign at least, when they have 
a fair opportunity, not to speak of it without reserve. 
Of whom docs Socrates treat more largely than of 
himself? To what does he more frequently direct 
the discourses of his disciples, than to speak of them- 
selves ; not of the lesson of their booK, but of the 
essence and agitation of their souls ? We confess 
ourselves religiously to God and our confessor, as 
our neighbours (tlie Protestants) do to all the people. 
But some will say, that we speak nothing therein, 
but accusations against ourselves. Why then so we 
say all, for our very Airtue ^itself is faulty, and de- 


* Hor. Art. Poet. ver. SI. 
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serving of repentance. My art and business is to 
live. He that forbids me to speak according to my 
own sense, experience, and practice, may as well 
enjoin an architect to speak of buildings not in his 
own style, but in his neighbour’s ; not according to 
his own science, but according to another man’s. 

If it be vain-glorious for a man to publish liis own 
good qualities, why does not Cicero prefer the elo- 
quenee of Hortensius, and Hortensius tliat of Cicero? 

Perhaps they mean, that I should give testimony of 
myself by works and effects, not barely by words. 

I chiefly paint my thoughts rough as they run, and 
incapable of being connected. It is as much as I 
can do to couch the subject in this airy body of the 
voice. The wisest and the devoutest men have lived 
with the greatest care to avoid all apparent effects. 

Such effects would speak more of fortune than of me. 

They manifest their own office, not mine, unless it 
be uncertainly, and by conjecture. Tliey are scant- 
lings of a particular figure. I expose myself entire. 

It is a skeleton where, at one view, the veins, mus- 
cles, and tendons appear, each in its proper place. 

'flic production of one part was owing to a cough, 
and that of another to paleness, or palpitation of the 
heart. They are not my deeds which I write, but 
myselti my very essence. 

I am of opinion, tl^t it is a necessary prudence in u w a com- 
a man to make a true estimate of himself, and that“?^^^^ 
he should likewise be conscientious to declare it in- man to sel 
differently, be it high or low'. If I thought 
perfectly good and wise, I should proclaim it with a self, 
loud voice. For a man to represent himself as more 
unworthy than he really is, is folly, not modesty ; 
and for him to content himself with less than his 
equivalent, is, according to Aristotle, pusillanimity, 
and cpw'ardicc. No virtue is the better for the aid 
of falsehood ; and truth is never the subject of error. 

For a man to speak more of himself tlian is really 
true, is not only always presumption, but very often 
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folly. To be pleased beyond measure with what one 
is, and to fall indiscreetly in love with one’s selfj is, 
in my opinion, the substance of this vice. The sove- 
reign remedy for it, is to do the very contrary to 
what these persons direct, who, in forbidding men to 
speak of themselves, do of consccjuciice much more 
forbid them to think of themselves. Pride dwells in 
the thoughts, the tongue can have but a very little 
share in it. 

A mail's Tliey tancy, that for a man to muse is to take de- 

wiih'iL- i’l himself *, and that, if he is often conversant 
self is not with his own mind, he is overindulgent to himself, 
pleasure in But this exccss arises only in those who have but a 
timseif. superficial idea of themselves ; who inspect them- 
selves, after their affairs are over ; who call medita- 
tion dreaming and idleness ; and who say, that fbi' 
men to study to polish and form themselves is to 
build castles in the air, looking upon themselves 
only as a third person, and a stranger to their very 
selves. If any one be intoxicated with his own 
knowledge, wdiilst he looks only on his inferiors, let 
liim but turn back his eyes to past centuries, and his 
pride will be abated, when he there finds how many 
thousand geniuses tlicre arc vastly his superiors. If 
he enter into a vain conceit of his valour, let him 
remember the lives of Scipio, Epaminondas, and so 
many armies and nations, tlj^t leave him so fiir be- 
hind them. No particular quality can puff up a 
man, who w’iil put in the counterbalance his many 
other imperfections and infirmities, and the nothing- 
ness of the human state at best. 

Why So- Because Socrates was the only man that heartily 
rwhon^r adopted the precept of his God, “ To know him- 
w'm “ self,” and by that study acquired a contempt of 
‘ “*“■ himself, he was reckoned the only one worthy to be 
called the wise man. Whosoever shall “ kn#whim- 
“ self” in the same manner, let him boldly be his 
own trumpeter. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 

Of Honorarxj Rewards. 

HE writers of the Life of Augustus Cicsar ob- Honorary 
serve, that in his military discipline he was wonder- ^ 
iully liberal of his gifts to men of merit, but that* disV-nsed 
he was altogether as sparing of rewards merely 
honorary, though he had himscH* been gratified by "retion. 
his uncle with all the militaiy rewards, before he had 
ever been at war. It was a pretty invention, and 
received in most governments ol‘ the world, to 
establish certain vain and cheap distinctions for the 
honour and recompcnce of virtue ; such as crowns 
of laurel, oak, and myrtle ; the particidar fashion of 
some garment ; the privilege to ride about the city 
in a coach, or to have a torch in the night ; some- 
particular seat in the public assemblies *, the prero- 
gative of some surnames and titles ; certain distinc- 
tions in their coats of arms, and the like ; the use of 
which has been, and is to this day, variously re- 
ceived, according to the humours of the several 
nations. 

We (in France) as also several of our neighbours, Ordfrs ..f 
have certain orders of knighthood, that are insti- 
tuted only for this end. And, in truth, it is a good 
and a profitable custom to find out a way ti> acknow-aliVof '""' 
ledge the worth of rare and excellent men, ami to sf«“ '«'<“• 
satisfy them with rewards that are not at all charge- 
able, cither to the people or to the prince. And that 
which has been always found, both by ancient ex- 
perience, and what we ourselves may also have ob- 
served in fi)rmer times, viz. that the men of quality 
are fonder of such rewards than of those that bring 
gain and profit, is founded on a very ajjparent rea- 
son. If, with a regard wliich ought to be purely 


Suetonius, in tlie Life of Augustus, cap. 25. Dona nalilaria, S c. 
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The order 
of St. Mi- 
chael, so 
mnch e.s> 
termed at 
firstt, how 
faJien into 
contempt. 


honorary, riches, or other emolument, were mingled, 
such mixture, instead of augmenting esteem, would 
debase and diminish it. 

The order of St. Michael, which has been so long 
in repute amongst us, had no greater advantage than 
that it communicated no profit; which produced 
this effect, that heretofore there was no ofllce nor 
rank whatsoever, to which the gentry aspired with 
so much desire, as they did to this order; nor 
any class which brought with it more respect and 
grandeur, virtue being more eager to obtain a re- 
ward purely its own, and rather honourable than 
profitable. For, in truth, there is not such a dignity 
in the use of other rewards, because they are em- 
ployed on all manner of occasions. With money a 
man pays the wages of a servant, the diligence of a 
courier, the dancer, the tumbler, the tongue-pad, 
and the vilest offices that are done for us : nay, vice 
is rewarded with it, as flattery, pimping, and 
treachery. It is no wonder, therefore, if virtue is 
not so fond of receiving or being paid in this com- 
mon coin, as in that which is proper and peculiar to 
it, altogether noble and generous. Augustus had 
reason to be far more thrifty and sparing of this than 
the other, forasmuch as honour is a privilege which 
is principally esteemed for its rarity, as is the case 
with virtue itself : 

Cui malus est nemo, iptis bonus esse potest ?* 

Who can seem good to him who thinks none bad ? 

It is not remarked as a commendation of a man, 
that he takes care of the education of his children, 
by reason it is a common act, how just soever it be, 
no more than we praise a tall tree, where the whole 
forest consists of the same. 1 do not think that any 
citizen of Sparta boasted of his valour, it being the 
universal virtue of that nation ; or that he vmued 
himself a whit the more for his fidelity, and contempt 


* Martial, lib. xii. ep. 82. 
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of riches. Even a great reward, if it be customary, 
can be no reward for virtue ; and I know not, w'ithal, 
whether we can ever call a thing great, when it is 
common. Therefore, since these honorary rewards 
are of no other value and esteem, than in their be- 
ing enjoyed only by a few, the being liberal of them 
is the ready way to make them none at all. Though 
there should be more men found worthy of tin’s or- 
der now, than in former times, nevertheless, the 
honour of it should not be debased, by being made 
too common. And that more do deserve it now, than 
then, may easily be the case, for there is no virtue 
that expands itself so easily as military valour. 
There is another true virtue, perfect and philoso- 
phical, of which I do not ti’cat (and only use the 
term as it is commonly taken), mu'.'h greater than 
this ; which is a fortitude and courage of the soul, 
equally contemning all cross accidents whatsoever, 
even, uniform, and constant ; of which ours is but a 
very small ray. Usage, institution, example, and 
custom, are capable of doing any thing in the estab- 
lishment of that whereof J am treating, and with 
great facility render it vulgar, as by the experience 
of our civil w'ar is to us very manifest. And who- 
ever could, at this instant, unite us into one body, 
set all our people upon one joint enterprise, our an- 
cient reputation in arms would flourish again. It is 
very certain, that in time past the order was not 
barely a reward of valour, but had a farther pros- 
pect ; it never was the rccompence of a valiant 
soldier, but of some famous general. The science 
of obedience was reckoned w'orthy of such a mark 
of honour. Anciently there was a more universal 
expertness in arms required, which comprehended the 
most rare talents, and the greatest qualities of a 
military man ( Neejue enim etrdem militares et im- 
peratoria artes sunt : i. c. “ For the arts of the 
“ common soldier and of the general are not the 
“ same”); who was, likewise, of a condition to 
which such a dignity was suitable. But, I say, 
VOL. I. 2 K 
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though more men should be worthy of it now than 
formerly, ji'et it Ought not to be ever the more 
liberally distributed ; and that it were better to fall 
short, in not giving it to all to whom it is due, than 
for ever to lose, as we have lately done, the fruit of 
so useful an invention. No man of spirit will vouch- 
safe to avail himself of what is in common to many ; 
and such of the present time, as have least deserved 
this reward, pretend the more to disdain it, in order 
by that means to rank themselves with those, to 
whom so much wrong has been done by the un- 
■worthy conferring and debasing of that mark of 
honour which was particularly due to them. 

Jnu (0** expect, by abolishing this, to create a like 

bring a custom, and to bring it into credit all on a sudden, 
of knirt" undertaking proper for a season so licenti- 

bood"into ous as the present is and the consequence will be, 
that the last, from its origin, will incur the same in- 
conveniences that have just ruined the other. The 
rules for the dispensing of this new order ought to 
be extremely strict and severe, in order to give it 
authority ; whereas, in these boisterous times, such 
a short tight qurb will not do ; besides that, before 
this can be brought into repute, it is necessary that 
the memory of the first, and of the contempt into 
which it is fallen, should be totally lost, 
the might naturally enough admit of some 

virlucs a- discourse upon valour, and of the diflfcrence of this 
Sch"!' Plutarch has mentioned this 

subject so often, that it will be to no purpose for me 
to repeat what he has said of it. It is worthy of 
consideration, that our nation places valour in the 
highest class of the virtues, as i^s name shows, which 
is derived from value ; and that, according to our 
way of speaking, when we mean a man is worth a 
great deal of money, or a man of substance, in the 
style of our court and gentry, it is only saying he is 
a valiant man, after the manner of the Romans ; for 
the general appellation of virtue, with them, derives 
its etymology from cw, force. The proper and 
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essential profession of the noblesse in France is that 
of arms. It is probable this was the first virtue 
which discovered itself amongst men, and which 
gave advantage to some over others j whereby the 
strongest and most courageous have lorded it over 
the weaker, and acquired a particular rank and re- 
putation, from whence it obtained that dignity of 
appellation ; or else that these, being very warlike 
nations, gave the pre-eminence to the virtues which 
were most familiar to them, and to which they had 
the best title. Just so, it is owing to our passion, 
and the feverish solicitude we have of the chastity 
of women, that a good woman, a woman of worth, 
and a woman of honour and virtue, signify no more, 
wdth us, than a chaste woman ; as if, to oblige them 
to this duty, we were indifferent to all the rest, and 
gave them the reins to all other faults whatever, on 
condition they would not be guilty of incon- 
tinence. 


CHAPTER LXV. 

OJ' the Affection of Parents to their Children, 

To Madam d^Eslmac. 

Madam, 

If the strangeness and novelty of my subject, 
which are wont to give a value to things, do not 
save me, I shall never come off with honour from 
this foolish attempt ; but it is so whimsical, and has 
so uncommon an aspect, that this, perhaps, may make 
it pass. It was a melancholy humour, and by con- 
sequence a humour very much an enemy to my 
natural constitution, engendered by the chagrin of 
the solitude into which I have cast myself for some 
years past, that fii’st put into my head this idle whim 

2k2 
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of commencing an author: and afterwardsi, being 
totally destitute of any other subject, I was obliged 
to trust to myself both for the thesis and the argu- 
ment. It is the only book of its kind in the world, 
on a plan so wild and extravagant ; nor is there any 
thing worthy of remark upon this occasion, but the 
whimsicalness of it ; for the best workman in the 
world could not have given a form to a subject so 
vain and frivolous, fit to recommend it to esteem. 
Now, Madam, being about to draw my own pictine 
to the life, I should have forgot one feature of im- 
portance, had I not therein represented the venera- 
tion which I always paid to your merit : and this I 
chose to mention in the beginning of the present 
chapter, by reason that among your other excellent 
qualities, tnat of the aifectiun which you have mani- 
fested to your children has a place in one of the 
highest classes. Whoever hears at what age M. 
d’Estissac, your husband, left you a widow ; the 
great and honourable matches that have been offered 
to you, as many as to any lady in France of your 
rank ; the constancy and steadiness with which you 
have, for so many years, and in opposition to so 
many crosses and difficidties, sustained tlic weight 
and management of their affairs, whereby you have 
been teased in almost every part of France, and the 
happy train you have put uiem into by your own 
prudence or good fortune ; he will be ready to say 
with me, that we have not, in our times, a more 
lively instance of maternal affection than yours. God 
be praised. Madam, that it has been employed to 
so good purpose; for the great hopes that M. 
d’Estissac, the son, gives of himself, are a sufficient 
warrant, that, when he comes of age, you will reap 
from him the obedience and gratitude of a very good 
son. But -as, by reason of his tender years, he is 
not in a ca])acity to take notice of the many extraor- 
dinary kind offices which he has received from you, 
J am willing that, if these papers happen to fall into 
his hands some day when 1 have no speech left to 
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declare it, he should receive this true testimony from 
me, which will be more fully proved to him by the 
good effects which, with God’s permission, will con- 
vince him, that there is not a gentleman in France 
who owes more to his mother than he does; and 
that he cannot, for the future, give a surer testimony 
of his goodness and 'virtue, than by acknowledging 
you for so excellent a mother. 

If there be any law truly natural, that is to say,Howit 
anjr instinct that is universally and perpetually 
printed both on man and beast (which. is a disputed fection^' 
point), I may give it as my opinion, that, next to theP“""‘’^.‘“ 
care wliich every animal has of self-preservation, arm u '* 
and of avoiding eveiy thing that is hurtful, the 
fection which the breeder or begetter bears to the children to 
offspring stands in the second place : and because 
nature seems to have implanted it in us, for the pur- 
pose of supporting the species, it is no wonder that 
the love of children does not go back to their 
parents in so great a degree. To which we may add 
this other Aristotelian notion, that he who does a 
benefit to any one, loves him better than he is be- 
loved by him ; and he to whom a benefit is due, 
loves more than he who owes it : so every artificer is 
fonder of his workmanship than, if that piece of 
work had sense, it would be of him, because we love 
existence, and existence consists in motion and 
action : for tliis reason every one has, in some sort„ 
a being in his work. He who does a good office, 
performs an action that is brave and honest : he who 
receives it only practises the utile. Now the utile is 
not near so amiable as the honestum. The honestum 
is stable and permanent, supplying him who has per- 
formed it with a constant satis&ction. The utile 
loses itself, and easily slides away; nor is the 
memory of it either so fresh or fragrant. Those 
things are dearest to us that have cost most, and 
giving is more chargeable than receiving. 

Since it has pleased God to endue us with someJ^w''®‘ 
capacity of discussing things, to the end that we2Ie<J^^ 
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capable ofmay not be slavishly subject, like the brute animals, 
reasonuis. jq oommon kws of i^tuFC, but that we may 
apply ourselves to them with judgment and free- 
will j we ought, indeed, to yield a little to the mere 
authority of nature, but not to suffer ourselves to be 
tyrannically hurried away by her ; for reason ought 
to be the sole conductor of our inclinations. For 
my own part, I have a strange disgust to those pro- 
pensities that start up in us without the direction 
and mediation of our judgment : as for instance, 
while I am treating of the subject, I cannot enter- 
tain the passion of dandling infants in the month, 
when they have no apparent perception in the soul, 
nor shape of body to make them amiable ; and I 
never willingly suffered them to be nursed in my 
presence. 

What Such an affection for children as is real, and well 
regulated, ought to sjiring and increase with the 
parentsto knowledge they give us of themselves ; and then, if 
HreB.'*"* f^cy are worthy of it, natural propensity, walking in 
the same pace with reason, will make us cherish 
them with a fondness truly paternal; if they are 
otherwise, we ought in the same manner to exercise 
our judgment of them by always submitting to rea- 
son, notwithstanding the power of nature. But it 
often happens on the contrary ; and generally speak- 
ing, we are more smitten with the caperings and silly 
frolics of our children, than we are afterwards with 
their actions when tliey are directed by judgment ; 
as if we had loved them for our pastime, as 
monkeys, not as human beings. And there arc 
some who furnish their children bountifully with 
playthings, yet grudge the least necessary expense 
for them when they are grown up. Naj^, it seems as 
if our being more niggardly and close-hsted to them 
proceeded from our envy at seeing them make a 
figure, and enjoy themselves, in the world when we 
are on the point of leaving it. We are vexed to see 
them tread upon our heels as if they wanted us to be 
gone } and if this should be really our fear, since 
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such is the order of things that children cannot, to 
speak the truth, exist nor live but at the expense of 
our being and life, we should never have concerned 
ourselves in getting them. 

For my part, 1 think it cruelty and injustice not to Father* 
admit them into a share and partnership of our sub- 
stance, nor to associate them in the secret of ourchudreji'w 
domestic affairs when they are capable of such know- ^ 
ledge ; and that it would be altogether as wicked stance, 
for us not to lessen, abridge, and contract our own 
conveniences, on pui’pose to make provision for 
theirs, since we begat them for that end. It is un- 
just, that an old father, battered with age, and with 
one foot in the grave, should enjoy alone, in his 
chimney-corner, the substance that would suffice 
for the maintenance and advancement of several 
children ; and that he should suffer them to lose the 
best of their time, for want of allowing them the 
means to put themselves forward in the semce of 
the public, and the knowledge of mankind. 

They are hereby driven to desperate pursuits of Yosngmei 
methods, how unjust soever, to provide for their own 
support: as I have known, in my time, several forced to 
young men, of good extraction, so addicted to theft, 
that no correction could cure them of it. I knew piy their 
one of an honourable family, to whom, at the re- 
quest of a brother of his, a very honest and brave 
gentleman, I spoke once upon this subject. He 
confessed to me, very frankly, that he had been 
forced into this dirty road by the severity and 
avarice of his father ; and that now he was so ac- 
customed to it, that he could not leave it off: and at 
this time being, with several others, at a lady’s 
levee, he was caught filching her jewels. It put me 
in mind of a story, which 1 had heard of another 
gentleman so habituated and accomplished in this 
fine profession in his youthful days, that when he 
came to his paternal estate, and determined to aban- 
don the practice, he could not pass by a shop where 
there was any thing that he wanted, without stealing 
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it, though he had the disgrace of sending the money 
afterwards to pay for it. I myself have seen 

several so addicted to this’ cjrime, that they could 
not even forbear pilfering tilings from their com- 
panions, though with an intent to restore them. I 
am a Gascon, yet there is no vice that I am less ac- 
quainted with than this. I hate it something more 
by disposition than I condemn it by discourse. I 
have not so much as a desire for any thing that is 
another man’s. This province of ours is, in truth, a 
little more in disgrace than the other parts of the 
Trench nation ; and yet we have seen, in our time, 
several men, of good families, of other provinces, 
in the hands of justice, after being convicted of 
many shocking robberies. I wish the lathers are 
not, in some measure, to blame for this vice of the 
sons. 

Bad PMuie If a man should tell me, as a nobleman, of very 
faihm understanding, once did, that “ He hoarded up 

■ivh,i hoard “ wealth foi' no other use and advantage but to 
ncytr^in** himself honoured and courted by his 
the more « kindred; and that, age having deprived him of all 
from rteit “ Other abilitj^, it was the sole remedy he had left to 
children. “ keep lip liis authority in his family, and to pre- 
“ vent his falling into the contempt and scorn of 
“ the world (though in truth, according to Aristotle, 
“ not only old age, but every infirmity is the pro- 
“ moter of avarice) : this is saying something, but it 
is physic for a disease of which we ought to avoid 
“ the source.” 

The means Very miserable is that father, who has no other 
faille'''* hold of his children’s affection (if this deserve the 
^’"'iJ^pf^name of affection) but the need in which they stand 
•peel «f his of his assistance. He must render himself worthy 
children, rggpect by his virtue and wisdom, and of love by 
his bounty and engaging behaviour. Even the very 
ashes of a rich material have their value, and we are 
accustomed to have a respect and reverence for the 
bones and reliques of persons of true worth. Tlie 
^ age of a man who has passed his days in honour. 
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must always be venerable, and particularly to his 
children, whose minds he^ust have formed to their 
duty by reason, not by the necessity and the need 
they have of him, nor by roughness and force : 

— errat longe fiiea quidem sententia, 

Qui imperium creaat esse gravius out stabilius 
Pi qwod sit, qudm illud quod amicilid adpaigilur,* 

And he extremely differs from my sense, 

Who thinks the pow’r obtain’d by violence 
Can ever prove more solid and secure, 

Than that which friendship’s softer means procure. 

I condemn all violence in the education of tender Violence ' 
minds that arc to be trained up to honour and “f"* 
liberty. There is I know not what servility in rigour <iiiiaren 
and constraint; and I am of opinion that what cannot 
be done by reason, prudence, and address, is never 
to be effected by force. 1 myself was brought up 
after this manner ; and they tell me, that, in my first 
stage of life, I never was whipped but twice, and 
that but gently. . I intended to have practised the 
same method with my children, who all died at 
nurse, except Leonora, my only daughter, who is 
six years old, and upwards : she never has had any 
worse correction for her childish faults, and for the 
regulation of her conduct (by the easy concurrence 
of her mother’s indulgence) than words, and those 
very gentle. And, though my desire should herein 
be frustrated, there are other causes to be blamed, 
without reproaching my discipline, which I know to 
be just and natural. I should have been more 
serious, in this respect, towards The males, as born 
to less subjection, and a state of greater liberty, and 
should have aimed to have enlarged their hearts 
with sincerity and frankness. I never observed that 
whipping had any other effect than to render those 
who suffered it more dastardly, or more hai’dencd in 
wickedness. 


* Terent. Adelpb. act. i. sc, 1, vcr. 3!). 
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The true Do wc wish to be bcloved by our children ? Do 
way for dcsirc to dcprivc then*^ all occasion to wish for 
jp^rihV" our death? fthoagh noV«|;casion of so horrid a 
Ihfir diii- eitner just or excusable, Nullum scelus 

inn. * * ratmiem habet :* i. e. “ No crime is founded upon 
“ reason”) let us give them all the reasonable ac- 
commodations of life that are in our power. In 
order to this we should not marry so young that our 
age may happen, in time, as it were, to be con- 
founded with theirs ; for this inconvenience plunges 
us into many difficulties. I address this particularly 
to our gentry, who have little or nothing to do, and 
live, as they call it, only upon their estates ; for, as 
to others who have their livelihood to get, the num- 
ber and society of their children is an advantage 
to their management of affairs, they being so many 
new tools and instruments wherewith to grow rich. 
The most I was married at thirty-three years of age, and 

commend Aristotle’s opinion, who, it is said, ap- 
ri^.” proved of thirt^^'-five. Plato, who was against mar- 
riage before thirty, had reason to ridicule those who 
enter into that state after thirty-five, and he condemns 
their issue as unworthy of aliment and life. Thales 
gave truer limits to it, who, being pressed by his 
mother to marry whilst he was young, said, “ It was 
“ not yet time;”t and being urged again to it, 
when he was advanced in years, replied, “ It was 
“ too late in life.” We must not implicitly resign 
ourselves to every importunity. The ancient Gauls 
thought it a most reproachful thing for a man to 
have society with a woman before the age of 
twenty ,t and especially recommended it to the men 
who designed themselves for war, to keep their vir- 
ginity till well grown in years, forasmuch as courage 
is abated and diverted by copulation with woman : 

* Ex Crat. Scipionis Africani apud Tit. Liv. lib. xxviii. cap. 28. 
f Diogenes Luert. in the Life ol' ThiiJes, lib. i. sect. 26. 
t What Montaigne ascribes here to the Gauls> Cecsar says ex- 
pressly of the Germans, dc Bello Gallico, lib. vi. Qui diutisdmS ini* 
pubem permansermt, meuimam inter suos/erunt laudem^ S^c. 
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Ma hor congiunto a giovinetta sposa, 

E lieto hoinai de JigM ^^ra irwiliio 
Ne gli affetti di pmr^^di mmio>* 

But now he has a spouse tbat^s young and fair. 

His courage is abated, and his cai^e 

His wife and children all between them share, 

Mulcasses, king of Tunis, who was restored to his 
dominions by the emperor Charles V. reproached the 
memory of his father Mahomet, rbr keeping so much 
company with the women, calling him “ Loose, 
“ effeminate, and a getter of children.” The Greek 
history observes of Iccust the Tarentine, Chrysso, 
Astyllus, Diopompus, and others, that, for the sake 
of keeping their bodies in due strength for service at 
the Olympic games, wrestling, and the like ex- 
ercises, they denied themselves all commerce with 
Venus as long as that service lasted.t There is a 
certain country in the Spanish West Indies, where 
the men are not allowed to marry till they are 
turned of forty, and yet the girls are permitted to do 
it at ten. It is not time for a gentleman of thirty- 
five years old to give place to his son who is twenty, 
he being himself in a capacity to serve in warlike ex- 
peditions, or at his prince’s court, and having so 
much need of all his accoutrements, tlial though he 
ought certainly to part with a share to his son, yet it 
should not be so great as to leave himself un- 
furnished : and such a one may justly make use of 
the saying common in the mouths of fathers : “ I 
“ have no mind to put off my clothes before X go to 
“ bed.” 

But a father who is bowed down with old age and 
infirmities, and deprived of tire common society of 
mankind by his weakness and want of health, injures 
both himself, and his fomily, by brooding to no pur- 


^ II Tasso Gierusalem Liberata, canto x, stanza 39. 
f In all the editions of Montaigne that 1 could ever get a sight of, 
not excepting the translation by Mr. Cotton, it is Jecus instead oi 
Iccus. 

X Plato de Legibus, lib. viii. p. 64^7 


A father 
that is su* 
p(‘ruiinuat» 
ed ought to 
give up his 
estate to his 
child. 
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pose, over a great heap of treasure. He has lived 
long enough, if he be wise, iEe have a desire to strip, 
I do not mean, to ltfs skih]^6Ut to his shirt, and a 
warm night-gown, Rtid take to his bed-chamber, sur- 
rendering all other grandeur, of which he has no 
farther use, to those to whom it ought to belong by 
the law of nature. It is but reason that he should 
leave the use of it to them, seeing nature has de- 
prived him of the enjoyment of it ; otherwise there 
is, undoubtedly, ill-nature and envy in the case. 
The greatest action that ever was performed by the 
emperor Charles V. was when, in imitation of some 
of the ancients of his quality, he confessed, that 
reason plainly commands us to strip off our clothes 
when they grow too heavy and cumbersome, and to 
lie down when our legs fail us : for when he found 
himself deficient of the spirit and ability for con- 
ducting aflTairs, with the glory which he had therein 
acquired, he resigned his revenues, grandeur, and 
power to his son : 

Solve senescentem mature samts equum, ne 

Peccet ad extremum ridendus, et ilia ducats 

The old worn courser in good time dismiss, 

Lest felling in the race spectators hiss. 

This fault of a man’s not knowing himself in time, 
and of being insensible of the feebleness and extreme 
alteration which age naturally brings with it, and 
which, in my opinion, equally affects both the soul 
and body (and the soul, perhaps, as much more 
again than the body), has sunk the reputation of 
most of the great men in the world. I have known, 
in my time, and been intimately acquainted with 
some personages in great power, who, it was easy to 
discern, were strangely lapsed from the abilities 
which I was sure they were once endued with by the 
reputation they had acquired in their best days : and, 
for the sake of their honour, I have wished them at 


t Herat, lib, i. ep. L ver. 8, 9. 
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home at their ease, discharged of their public atid 
military employments, .i^hich were grown too heavy 
for their shoulders. formerly very familiar in 

the house of a gentleman whd was a widower, and 
very old, yet hearty, whd had several daughters mar- 
riageable, and a son too of ripe years. Such a fa- 
mily brought upon' him many visits, and a great ex- 
pense, which he did not much like, not only in re- 
gard to frugality, but much less because, by reason 
of his age, he had taken up a course of life far dif- 
ferent from ours. I said to him one day, a little 
freely, as I used to do, that it would become him 
better to give place to us, to let his son have his 
principal house (that being the only one he had that 
was convenient and well furnished), and to retire to 
an estate he had hard by, where nobody would trou- 
ble his repose, because he could not otherwise avoid 
our importunity, considering the condition of his 
children. He took my advice afterwards, and found 
benefit by it; I do not mean, that a man should 
make over what he has to his children in such a man- 
ner as to disable him from retracting. I myself, who 
am just at the age for acting the same part, would 
let them have the enjoyment of ray house and sub- 
stance, but with a power of revocation, if they gave 
me occasion for it: I would leave them the use there- 
ofi because they would be no longer proper for me ; 
and, as to the authority over the whole, 1 would re- 
serve to myself just what share of it 1 thought fit, 
having ever been of opinion, that it must be a great 
satisfaction to an aged father, for himself to put his 
children into the way of managing his afiliirs, and to 
have power, during his life, to control their beha- 
viour, supplying them with instruction and advice 
from his own fund of experience, and for himself to 
direct his successors in the way of preserving the an- 
cient honour and order of his family, and by that 
means be sure of not bein^ disappointed in the hopes 
he may conceive of their future conduct ; to this end 
I would not avoid their company, but would have a 
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stridt eye over them, and partake, as far as my a^e 
would permit, of their feasjts and jollity. If I did 
not live amongst tlieil) (wh^ I could not do without 
spoiling their mir||i?by th^ lhoroseness of my age, 
and the complaint of myvoiiments, and without put* 
ting a constraint upon the rules and forms of living 
I should then have established), I would at least live 
near to them, in some part of my house, not the best 
for show, but the most commodious. I would not 
be like a dean of St. Hilary of Poictiers, whom I 
saw, some years ago, abandoned to such a solitary 
retirement, by reason of his melancholy, that, when 
1 entered his chamber, he had never stirred out of it 
in twenty-two years, and yet all his motions were 
free and easy, saving a rheum that had fallen upon 
his lungs. He would hardly suffer any body to come 
and see him once a week, but always kept himself 
shut up in his chamber alone, except that he had 
something brought to him once a day to cat, by a 
servant, who did but just come in and go out again. 
His employment was walking up and down tlie room, 
and reading a book (for he had a smattering of learn- 
ing), being obstinately bent to die in this retirement, 
as he did soon after. I would endeavour, by en- 
gaging conversation, to breed a lively and unfeigned 
friendship and good-will in my children towards me, 
which, in well-disposed minds, is not hard to do ; 
for, if they are mad brutes, of which this age pro- 
duces thousands, we must then abhor and shun them, 
children I hatc the custom of forbidding children to call 
to if/foN their father by the name of father, and enjoining 
'liemb'ilie another, as more reverential ; as if na- 

B^eofratture had not sufficiently provided for the establish- 
ment of our authority. We invoke the Almighty 
God by the style of Father, and yet scorn that our 
children should call us so. This is an error which I 
have reformed in my femily.* 

* The good king Henry IV. reformed it also in his family; for Pe* 
says, he womd not have his children call him Monsieur, or 
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It is also folly and injustice to deprive children, children 
when grown up, of ^iliarity wth then: fathers, 
and to think to keep tiw^in in amde and obedience by uii^lil to be 
their fathers' assuming aw austeie and supercilious 
countenance towards them; For it is a mere farce 
this, which, so far from answering the end, renders iSen/®*' 
the fathers disagreeable to their children, and, what 
is worse, ridiculous. They liave youth and vigour 
of their side, consequently the countenance and fa- 
vour of the world, and only laugh, with contempt, 
at the haughty, tyrannical, and scarecrow looks of a 
man without blood either in his heart or his veins : 
though I could make myself feai'ed, yet 1 had much 
rather be loved. 

There arc so many various defects in old age, so rn^^iancf. of 
much disability, and it is so liable to contempt, that 

,1 1 I • I'll wl'“i a""* 

the best purchase such a man can make is the love m iw 
.and kindness of his family, command and terror be- fjj™ 
ing no longer his weapons. I have known a certain came con* 
man, who, having been vei^'insolent in his youth, 
when he came to be old, though he was in as good 
health as could be, yet would lay about him, bite with 
his teeth, swear, storm, and bluster more than any 
bully in France, a prey to his own jealousy and vigi- 
lance ; and all owing to the combination of his fa- 
mily, who have the command of the best share of 
his barn, cellar, and money-chest, though he will 
sooner part with his eyes than the keys in his purse : 
while he hugs himself with the frugality and niggard- 
liness of his table, in all the detached parts of his 
house there is nothing but rioting, play, and profu- 
sion of expense, and cracking of jokes at his fruit- 
less choler and caution. Every one is a centinel 
against him, and if, by accident, any wretch that 
serves him takes his part, they instantly make him 
liable to his suspicion, this being a bait that old age 

Sir, an appellation which seems to make the father and the children 
strangers, and which is a mark of subjection and slavery ; but that 
they should call him Papa or Father, an appellation of love and 
tenderness. History of Henry the Great, p. 5QS. 

9 
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is apt enough, of itself, to snap at. How oft has 
this gentleman boasted to me in what great awe he 
kept his family, ahd how Jxact an obedience and 
reverence they paid: Mm ! .How clearly did this man 
see into his own a^rs ! 

Ille solus nescit omnia.* 

Yet he alone is ignorant of all. 

I do not know any man that can muster more parts, 
both natural and aequircd, proper to maintain such a 
dominion, than he, yet he has no more command of 
them than a child : therefore I have singled him out, 
as the most exemplary instance of all that I know of 
such a temper. It were a subject sufficient for a 
question in the schools, “ Whether he is better thus 
“ than otherwise ?” In his presence all submit to 
him, and give so much way to his vanity, that no- 
body ever resists him : he is as much believed, feared, 
and respected, as his heart can desire : does he give 
a dismission to a servant ? he packs up his bundle, 
and is gone, but it is no farther than out of his pre- 
sence ; the pace of old age is so slow, and the senses 
then so contused, that the discarded person will live 
and officiate, as before, in the same house, a year 
together, without being perceived ; and, when it is 
a proper season, letters are pretended to come from 
a great way oft^ very pitiful, suppliant, and* full of 
promises of amendment, by virtue of which he is 
again received into favour. Does Monsieur make 
any bargain, or send away any dispatch that does 
not please ? it is suppressed, and reasons enough in- 
vented afterwards, to excuse the failure of the exe- 
cution, or of the answer. As no strange letters are 
brought to him in the first place, he never sees any 
but those that are thought fit to be communicated : 
if, by accident, they come first to his hand, as he is 
used to trust a certain person to read them to him, 
he reads, extempore^ what he pleases, and every now 


Terence Adelph, act 5v. sc. 2, ter. 9. 
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kticl then makes such a one ask liis pardon in the 
same letter wherein he abuses him. In fine, lie secs 
nothing but by some fiction prepared and precon- 
certed, and the most satisfacipry that can be in- 
vented, for fear of rousing hiS chagrin and cholcr: 

I have seen enough of long and constant scenes of 
economy of different forms, but all to the same 
effect. 

Women are always apt to cross their husbands’ iri-oi<i nuiii 
clinations.* They lay hold, with both hands, on iJl by'thclr 
occasions to quarrel with them, and the first excuse Wives, 
serves for a plenary justification: I knew one who 
made no conscience to rob her husband by wholesale, 
that, as she told her confessor, she might hai e tlic 
more to give in charity. No management seems to 
them of sufficient di^iit^, if proceeding froih the 
husband’s concession. They must usurp it, cither 
by craft or insolence, and always injuriously, in order 
to give it a grace and authority ; as in the case I am 
speaking of, when it is against a poor old man, and 
in favour of the children, then they make a handle 
of this plea, and render it subservient to tiicir [las- 
sion with glory; and, as in a common servitude, 
easily cabal against his dominion and government. 

If they be males grown iip and flourishing, they also 
suddenly suborn, cither by force or favour, the 
steward, the rent-gatherer, and all the rest. 

Those men, who have neither wife nor child, fall othfrs vy 
not so easily into this misfortune, but, when theyJJj^'jV',"* 
do, they suffer qiore , cruelly and undeservingly. 

Old Cato said, in his time, “ So many sen ants, so 
“ many enemies.” Consider then, whether, ac- 
cording to the difference between the purity of the 
age he lived in, and the corruption of the present, 
he did hot mean to advertise us, that wife, son, and 
servant are so many enemies to us. It is of good 

* What I here say is not to approve, but only to explain Mon* 
taigne’s opinion ; for, perhaps, I have seen as many husbuiids vi(^ 
lently thwarting their wives, us wives that are fond of crossing thwit 
husbands. 

you R 2 L 
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service to decrepid oJd age, that it I'uniishes iis with 
insensibility ami ignorance, and a Ihcility of bein^ 
deceived, t'or, did we see and repine at it, what 
would become of us, especially in such an age aS 
this, when the judges, who are to decide our contro-* 
versles, are gtmerally partial to the youth, and in* 
tercsted iji the causes? In rase that I sliould not 
discover this fraud, 1 cannot, at least, liiii to discern 
that I am liable to be cheated; and can a man ever 
extol a friend tiX) much in comparison with these 
civil ties? The vciy image of it, which I see so pure 
in beasts, how do I adore it! If others cheat me, 
at least I do not deceive niyself in thinking I am able 
to guard against them, or in cudgelling my brains 
how to avoid their snares. I protect myself from 
fiuch treachery in niy own bosom, not by a rcsl^ss 
and turbulent curiosity, but rather by mirth and reso- 
lution. When I hcai talk of any one’s condition, I 
do not give niyself a thought about him, but I pre- 
sently look into myself to see how it is with me ; 
whatever touches another, concerns me : the acci- 
dent that has befallen him is a warning to me, and 
rouses my attention on that side: every day and 
every hour wc s.'iy things of another, which wc might 
more propoly wiy of ourselves, could we but call 
our observations home, as well as extend them 
abroad ; and several authors have, in this manner, 
prejudiced their own cause, by running precipitately 
against that which they attack, and darting those 
very shafts against their enemies, that might, with 
greater advantage, be cast back upon themselves. 
Fathers Tlic hitc jnarslial dc Monluc having lost his son, 
wwi'ea island of Madeira, and was, in tnith, 

faaiiiiaiuj a brave hopeful young gentleman, discovered to me, 
S'iWrer amongst his other causes of regretting him, what a 
»h.ii (hey sorrow it was to him, that he had never been familiar 
""'’'"’’“'’''’with him ; and that, by the humour of paternal gra- 
vity and grimace, he had lost the advantage of sountl- 
ing and thoroughly knowing his son, and also of de- 
claring to him tlic citraordinary love he had for him, 
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ahd the worthy opinion he had of his virtue. 
“ Whereas,’* said he, “ the poor youth never saw 
“ me M'ith any other countenance towards him but 
“ wliat was stern and disdainful, and has left this 
“ world with a belief that I neither knew how to 
“ love nor esteem him according to his merit. For 
“ whom cbd I reserve the discovery of that singular 
affection with which I loved him from my soul ? 
“ Ought not he himself to have had all the i)leasure 
“ of it, and all the obligation ? I constrained and 
“ even tortured myself to wear the silly mask, and 
“ by that means lost the pleasure of his conversa- 
“ tion, and his inclination into the bargain, which 
“ could not but be very cold towards me, as I had 
“ always treated him roughly, and move like a tyrant 
“ than a tender father.” I tliink this complaint of 
his was well founded and rational : for, as I know 
by too certain experience, there is no consolation so 
sweet, in the loss of our friends, as the consciousness 
of having acted to them without reserve, and of hav- 
ing had a perfect and entire communication with 
them. O my friend,* am I the better for having 
been sensible of this, or am 1 the worse ? 1 am verily 
much the better for it. This lamentation for the loss 
is both a comfort and an honour to me ; is it not a 
pious and [deasing office of my life to be always cele- 
brating my friends’ obsequies ? Can there be any 
possession so valuable as this privation ? I open my 
mind to my family as much as I can, and very will- 
ingly let them know how they and every one else 
stand in my opinion and inclination. I am eager to 
bring out and expose myself to them, being un- 
willing they should be mistaken in me in any thing. 
Amongst other particular customs of our .ancient 
Gauls,^ one was, as Cmsar says, that the sons never 
came into the presence of their fathers, nor durst be 

* This apostrophe is addressed, by our autlior, to his friend La 
Bootius, as it plainly appears by tlie discourse upon his death, writ- 
•ten and published by Montaigne hiinsclf, and which you will find at 
the end of thk oditiou of the Essays. 

'it 2 
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seen’ abroad in their company till they began to bear 
arms ; thereby impoiting, that then also was the time 
when the fathers admitted them to their familiarity 
and acquaintance.* 

1 have also known another kind of indiscretion in 
some fathers of my time, who, not content with de- 
priving their children, during their own long lives, 
of the share they ought naturally to have in their for- 
tunes, when they cjmie to die, transfer to their wives 
tlie same power over all their goods and chattels, and 
liberty to dispose thereof as they please. And I 
knew a certain nobleman, one of the chief officers 
of our crown, that, by right of succession, had an 
expectancy of about My thousand crowns revenue, 
wlio died necessitous, and much in debt, at above 
fifty years of age, at the same time that his mother, 
who was a decrepid old woman, still continued in 
possession of his whole estate, by order of his lather, 
who had lived to near fourscore. I do not think this 
at all reasonable.^ 

1 am therefore of opinion, that it is of very little 
advantage to a man who is in go(xl circumstances to 
court a woman who shall charge his estate with a 
great jointure, there being no foreign debt that is 
more ruinous to families. My ancestor, in general, 
found tlicir account by this caution, and so have 1. 
But they who dissuade us from marrying rich women, 
lest they should not prove so tractable and respectful, 
are wrong in advising a man to miss a real advantage 
for such a contingency. Unreasonable women have 
no regard to one consideration more than another : 
they are fondest of their own opinions when they arc 
most in tlie wrong. Injustice is as tempting to them 
as the honour of virtuous actions is to good women ; 
and the richer they be, the more complaisant they 
are, as tlie gi’eatest beauties take the most pleasure 
aftil pride in being chaste. 

It is but reason to leave the administration of Cs- 


* De Belio'Gullico, lib. vi. 
11 
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fates to the mothers, till the children are of age hymarapa- 
law to manage them; but the father has brought 
them up very ill imlecd, if he has not reason to hope, oaiiiiiuii. 
tliat, vvlicn they come to years of maturity, they will 
have more wisdom and capacity than his wife, consi- 
dering the weakness of the sex : yet, in tnith, it 
would be much more unnatural to make the mothers 
dependant on the discretion of their children : they 
ought to have a plentiful pnmsion wherewith to 
maintsiin themsebes according to the condition of 
their lamilies, and their time of life, forasmuch as 
poverty is much more unsuitable and intolerable to 
them than to the males; and the burden ought 
therefore to be laid rather upon the children than 
the mother. 

In general, the most judicious distribution of our The mojt 
estates, when w e come to die, is, in my oiMiiion, to aisSa- 
leave lliem to be disposed of according to the custom ‘iofiir cs. 
of the country. 'Flic laws have more nicely cousi-a'^“i,’^*“’* 
dered tliis point than w e have, and it were better to 
Jet them be deficient in their choice, than that we 
should rashly run the hazard of miscariying in ours. 

The estates arc not properly our own, since, by a 
civil prescription, and exclusive of our concurrence, 
they are decreed to certain successors: and, altfiougli 
WT have some liberty beyond that, yet J think we 
ought not, Avithout great and manifest cause, to take 
£iway that from any one Avhich he has acquiral by 
Ibrtimc, and to which common justice ga\ c him a 
title; it being an unreasonable abuse of this liberty 
to make it subservient to our own frivolous and pri- 
vate fancies. It has been my good fortune, that no 
opportunities have fallen in my way to tempt me, 
and to divert my affection from the common and legal 
institution. I know some persons whose friendship 
it is impossible to secure by a long scries of good of- 
fices. One word ill taken obliterates the merit often 
years. Happy is tljc man who is prepared lo soothe 
their good-will at this last passage. The action that 
was last performed carries it, the operation depend* 
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ing not upon the best and the most frequent offices, 
but upion those that are most recent : these are peo- 
ple that play with their last Mulls and testaments, as 
with apples and rods, to gratify or chastise every ac- 
tion of those who pretend to an interest in their re- 
gard. It is a matter of too great length and conse- 
quence to be thus brought upon the carpet at every 
turn, anti nhat wise men are fixed in once for all, 
having a l egard, above all things, to reason and tho 
publie observance. We arc, in short, too fond of 
these masculine substitutions, and ridiculously think 
to make our names thereby last to cternitv. We 
also lay too great stress on the vain conjeetures of 
what shall happen hereaflcr, from the remarks we 
make on the understandings of children. Perhaps 
I might have had injustice done me in being turned 
out of my rank for ha\ ing been the dullest blockhead, 
and the longest and most unw'illing in getting my 
lesson, not only of all my brothers, but of all tho 
boys in my native province, whether it was a lesson 
for die exercise of the understanding, or of the body. 
It is a folly to make extraordinary elections byplacing 
any credit in these divinations, wherein wc are so 
often deceived. If this rule of primogeniture was to 
be violated, and the destinies to be corrected in the 
choice they have made of our heirs, it might be done 
more jdausibly upon the observation of some remark- 
able and enormous deformity of the body, a fault 
fhat is constant, and never to be amended, and what 
we (the french) who arc great admirers of beauty, 
think a pi’cjudicc of no small importance. 

The pleasant dialogue, between Plato the legisla? 
tbanherfis.. tor und his fellow cit^ens, will do honour to this 
passage.* “What,” said they, when they found 
should be their end approaching, “ may wc not dispose of ouf 
h/tte*** “ to' whom we please? Good God, how cruel 
t3»s, “ is this ! That it shall npt be lawful for us to give 

“ what we please, more or less, to those about us, 

f De begibus, lib. xi. p. 969, 970. Edit. 'Wechcl. Ficini, 
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according as they have served us in sickness, in old 
“ age, and in onr afFaii-s ?” To wliicli the legislator 
makes answer In this manner, “ Ye, my friends, who 
“ ai’c now without question vciy soon to die, it is 
“ liai d for you cither to know yourselves, or what is 
“ yours, according to the Delphic inscription. I, 

“ who make the laws, ani ol‘ opinion, that yon nd- 
“ ther arc yourselves your own, nor is that yours of 
“ which you are possessed; Ixrth your goods and you 
“ belong to your faniilics, as well the future as the 
“ past ; but yet IxJth your family and your goods do 
“ much more appertain to the public ; whcrelbre, 

for fear lest any flatterer in your old age, and in 
“ your sickness, or any passion of your own, should 
“ unseasonably solicit you to make an unjust will, I 
“ will guard you against it; but, having respect 
“ both to the universal interest of the city, and that 
“ of your family in particular, I will establish laws, 

“ and make it a[)pear, from reason, that particular 
“ benefit ought to give place to the common benefit; 

“ go then cheerfully where human necessity calls 
“ you ; it is my province, who have no more res- 
“ pcct to one thing thananolheij and who, as much 
“ as in me lies, am mindful of the public concern, 

to take care of what substance you leave behind.” 

To return to my subject; lam fully of opinion, itisaan- 
ihat such women are very rarely born, to whom thc,^™“*“^ 
prerogative over the men, except that which is ma- the poww 
tcrnal and natural, is in any sort due, unless it be 
for the punishment of those who, by some amorous share ite 
passion, have voluntarily submitted therasclv<!is 
them ; but tliis does not at aU concern the old ladies 
of whom we ai’e now speaking. This consideration^"!^*’' 
it is which made us frame, and so willingly submit 
to, that law, never yet seen b^ any one, which ex- 
cludes women from succeeding to the crown of 
France ; and there is hardly a lordship in the world 
where it is not pleaded, as well as here, by the pro- 
hability of the reason which gives it authority j 
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though fortune has given it more credit in somrs 
i places than in others. It is dangerous to leave the 
disposal of our inheritance t») their judgment, ac- 
cording to tlie preference they give to the children, 
which is, every now and then, unjust and capricious: 
tor the same irregular apj)etite, and depraved taste, 
which they have during the time ot‘ tiicir |)regnrincy, 
they always retain in their mind. We commonly see 
them fond of tlic weakest and most rickety children, 
or ot‘ those that are still hanging at their breasts : 
for, not having sidHcicnt strengtli of reason to choose 
and embrace that which deserves it, they are the 
more apt to suffer themselves to be swayed by the 
mere impressions of nature ; like those animals that 
know their young no longer than while they give 
them suck. 

whatstrfs* As to wliat rcmaius, experience j)lainly shows that 
nJjthis natural affection, to which we ascribe so much 
(oral affec. atithority, has a very slender root. For a very small 
{h“J! profit, we every day force children from the arms of 
dren mothers, arid make tliem take charge of ours 

ip their room. We oblige them to turn over their 
infants to some pitiful nurse, to which we disdain to 
commit our own, or to .ome shc-goat ; not only for- 
bidding them to give them suck, be they in ever so 
much danger, but even to take any manner of care 
of flieni, that theii altcndance may l)e wholly em- 
ployed upon ours : ana wc setf, in most of them, an 
adui'eraic ailection soon kiiidled by custom, an af- 
fection dn is more vchenlen; than the natural, and 
greater care taken for prcsei t ing the nurse-children 
than their own. 

As for what 1 was saying of goats, it is common, 
all about whore I live, to sf'c the country-W'omen, 
when they have no bro.ist.-miik of their own for their 
children, to cal! the goats to their assistance: and I 
have two lac;kcys, at this instant, who never sucked 
woman’s milk more than a week after they were 
koDof * born. These goats are perfectly taught to come and 
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suckle the infants^ and, knowing their voices when "* 
they cry, they run to them : if any other infant 1)c wilkMhrj 
jiut to tliein, they will not let it suck, nor will the in.K^'csuck 
taut suck any oi her goat. I saw one, the other day, 
from whom they had taken the goat that used to 
nourish it, by rcasqn the lather had only borrowed it 
,of a neighbour ; but the child would not touch any 
other they could brin,'?, and undoubtedly died of 
hunger. The nal.ir.il aflectioii of beasts is as easily 
altered aiul eitiated as ours. 1 ijelieve there are 
more mistakes than one, in what Herodotus writes of 
a certain place in Libya, where he says the women 
arc in come’on, biu that, when a child is able to go 
alone, tlie first steps of natr.ral inclination lead him to 
his real latlior, so tliui, he finds him out in a crowd.* 
iNow, il‘ we consider iljc occasion of loving our as 
children, merely bccau c ve begot them, lor \\ Inch 
reason we call them out second selves, there seems K«1!f the 
to be another kind of issue proceeding irom us,™’"?®-*"*, 
which IS not Jess w^ortiiy ot our afiection. for that their loim. 
which is cngtmdcrcd of the soul, the issm* of our un- 
derstanding, courage, and abilities, is produced by 
a nobler part of us than the corporeal, and is more 
bur own ; we arc btdh the father and mother 
togethc! in this generation ; and if the product has 
an^ thing good in it, it costs us much more, and 
brings us more honour ; lor the \’alue of our other 
children is much more their own than ours, the 
share that we have in it being very little ; but of 
this issue all the beauty, grace, and value is our 
own ; consetinemly it resembles us, and represents 
us more to the life than the issue of the body. I’lato 
adds, that this oilspring of the soul is immortal, and 
both immortalises and deifies its parents, as Ly- 
curgus, Solon, and Winos. 

Now, histories abounding with examples of the 
common afiection of parents to their children, I did 
pot think it foreign to my purpose to single out one 


* Hesiod, lib. iv. p. 320. 
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TVihiPssthc of tills otiicr kind. Heliodore, the good bishop of 
^"^j)JK‘^rr['^ricca,* * rather chose to lose the dignity, profit, and 
i>i.hoi> of ’ devotion of so venerable a prelacy, than to lose the 
Tricca. daughter of liis brain, + a lady tliat, to this day, 
makes a genteel appearance, but pcrha[)s too nicely 
and wantonly dressed, and of t(x> amorous a cast lor 
tlie issue of a clergyman and a priest, 

Thr writ- 'I'herc was at Home one Labiotms, a personage of 
great merit and authority, and amongst other (juali- 
lics, excellent in all kinds of literature, who was, as 
I take it, the son of that great Libicnus, the chief 
of Caesar’s captains in the wars of Gaul, and who, 
afterwards siding with Fompey the Great, so 
valiantly maintained his cause, till Caisar defeated 
him in Spain. This Labienus, of whom I am speak- 
ing, was envied by many fiir his valour ; and it is 
very probable, that the courtiers and minions of the 
emperors of his thne were displeased with him for 
his freedom, and that spirit of patriotism which ho 
still retained against tyranny, and with wbieli, it may 
be supposed, he had tinctured his books and writings. 
His adversaries presented a complaint to the magis- 
tracy of Home against several of the works which 
he liad published, and caused them to be condcmnccl 
to tlic flames ; so that he was made the first example 
of that sort of piinislimcnt, which several others at 
Iionict afterwards suftcred, by the burning not only 
of their writings, but of' the studies wherein they 
were comjioscfl. There had not been means and 
matter enough of cruelty, § did not we therewith 
confound things which nature lias exempted from all 

* Tricca, a town of Upper Thessaly, in Greek Tfi***. It is callfd 
Tricea in Cottno’s translation, by tlie name being mispelt in all the 
editions of Montaigne before this. 

t Than to Iif^vc his romance condemned, which was entitled tlie 
Ethiopian History. Nicephorus, lib. xii. c. 34. 

X M. Aimncus Scnec. Controv. lib. v. from the beginning. This 
5ort of punislimcnt lias been very much approved by the Christianii 
and, even at this dav, books are burned by the common cxocutionef 
af Itome, I'nmcc, England, &c. 
j Idem, ibid. 
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feeling and pain, as the reputation and the inven- 
tions of our unclerstanding, and if we did not in- 
flict corporal punishment on the discipline and mo- 
nuincnts of the muses. Now Lahienus* could not 
bear this loss, nor survive the offspring of his brain 
that was so dear to him, but caused liimsclf to be 
conveyed to and shut up alive in the funeral monu- 
ment of his ancestors, where he made provision to 
kill and bury liimsclf all at once : it is not easy to 
produce an instance of more vehement paternal af- 
fection than this. Cassius Severus, a man of great 
clo()uence, and his familiar Ifieud, seeing Labienus’s 
books committed to the flames, cried out, that, by 
the same sentence, they might as well condemn him 
to be burned also, because he carried aud retained all 
the contents thereof in his memor y .t 

The like accident hajipened to Cremutius Cordus, And the 
who was accused of having, in his books, com-^""^^”^ 
mended Ilnitus and Cas^Ms. That base, servile, cordut.. 
and corruiit senate, worthy of a worse master than 
Tiberius, condemned Ins writings to tlie flames. He 
was glad to die with them, and killed himself by 
fasting, t 

Honest Lucan being condemned to die by that i,ocan’» 
miscreant Nero, when he w'as in the agonies 
death, most of that blood being already run out of etry.* ^ 
the veins of his arms which he had caused his 
surgeon to open, and a chillncss having seized the 
extremities of his body, which began to approach to 
the vital parts, the last thing he had in his memory 
was some ver.ses out of his book of the battle of 
Pluirsalia, which he repeated, and they w'cre the last 
words he spoke.§ What was this but a tender and 
paternal leave which he took of his offipring, repre- 
senting the farewells and close embraces which we 
givQ to our children when we are dying, and an 

* M. AiiiiKi’S Senec. Controv. lib. v, from the beginning. 

f Idem, itid. f • acit. Anna), lib. iv. 

f Tacit. .^Inn^l lib, xv. at tlie conclusion. 
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effect of that natural inclination which calls to our 
remembrance, in this extremity, those things which 
we held most dear in our life-time ? 
mether Can we suppose, that Epicurus, who, when racked 
•S'not almost to death, as he says, with extreme pains of 
cholic, comforted liimsclf, however, that be had 
»ritViigrto left such fine doctrine to mankind, would have cn- 
thc child, teii-ained so much satisfaction in a number of chil- 

ren trf* 

pc«*nJrd dren never so well born and bred, had he had any, 
as he did in the produetion of his inestimable 
writings ? And that if it had been put to his choice 
to have left an ill-fiivoimcd untoward child behind 
him, or a silly ridiculous book, he would not have 
rather chose, as any other man of his abilities w'ould 
ha\'c done, to have incurred the first misfortune 
rather tlian the last. It would, perhaps, have been 
impiety in St. Augustine, for example, after it had 
been proposed to him, on the one liand, to bj)iy his 
writings, from which our religion has received so 
groat benefit, or to bury his children, in case he had 
any, if he had not ratlicr chose to have buried his 
children. 

Of the at. Eor my own part, I know not n hether I should 
not much rather have begot one perfectly formed by 
^"forTii muses, tlian by that with my 

look!* wife. To this, such as it is, what I give, I give ab- 
solutely and irrevocably, as men do to the fruit of 
their bodies. That little good which I have done 
for it, is no more at my owji disposal. It may 
know many things that 1 no longer know, and hold 
of me that wliich 1 have not retained ; and if I 
stood in need, I must borrow from thence, as much 
as a stranger. If I am wiser than my book, it is 
richer than me. There are few men addicted to 
poetry, who would not have been better pleased to 
be the fathers of tlie vEneid, than of the fincsj 
youth in Rome ; and who would not have borne the 
loss of the latter more calmly than that of‘ the 
former : for, according to Aristotle, the poet cspcci- 
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ally, of all workmen, is the fondest of his own per- 
formances. 

It is scarce to be believed, that Epaminondas, who The femi. 
boasted, tliat he had left to posterity two daughters, 
that would, one day, do honour to their father, viz. <i“» f>>r i«i» 
the two noble victories which he had gained over the vTctMic""’ 
Lacedmmonians, would have given liis free consent 
to exchange them for tlic most shining beauties of 
all Greece; nor that Alexander and Caisar ever 
wished to be deprived of the grandeur of their 
glorious exploits in war, for the advantage of having 
children and heirs, how perfect and accomplished 
soever. Nay, I make a great question, whether And of piu. 
Phidias, or any other eminent statuary, would have 
been so solicitous for the preservation and con-'““- 
tinuance of his natural children, as of an excellent 
statue, which he had finished, according to art, with 
long labour and study. And as to those vicious and 
furious passions of love, that have sometimes flamed 
in the breasts of fathers to their daughters, or of 
mothers to their sons, the like is also found in this 
other sort of' parentage; witness the story of 
Pygmalion, who having made the statue of a woman 
of singular beauty, fell so passionately in love v^'ith 
this workmanship of his, that the gods, for the sake 
of indulging his passion, were fain to put life into it : 

■ Teiitatim molhscU elur, posiloque rigore 
Subsidit digitis,* 

Hard thougli it was, beginning to relent. 

The iv’ry breast beneath liis fingers bent. 


* Ovid. Metanu lib. titb. 8, ver. 42- 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 

Of the Armour of the Parlhians. 

The ill elis- It is a vicious and a very cfFeminatc custom of thfi 
tom of not gentry of our time, not to take arms but in a case of 
extreme netessity, and to lay them down again upotj 
enemy is at ever SO littlc appcaraiicc tliat the danger is over, 
the gates, hciice arisc many disorders ; tor, every one 

crying out arid running to his arms just when he 
shoiikl take the field, some have their armour still to 
buckle on Avhen their companions arc already routed- 
Our ancestors w'cre wont to give their head-piece, 
lance, and gantlet to be carried, and did not quit 
the rest of their equipage as long as there was any 
work to be done. Our troops are, at this time, all 
in disorder, and make but a bad appearance, by the 
confusion of the baggage and servants, who cannot 
be far from their masters, because they carry their 
arms. Titus Livius, speaking of our countrymen, 
says,’* Intokrautissima laboris corpora vi.r arma 
himeris gerebani .t i. c. “ Being most impatient of 
“ labour, they had much ado to carry their arms on 
“ their shoulders.” Several nations at this day re- 
tain the ancient custom of going to war without any 
manner of covering, or such, at least, as affords littlc 
or no defence: 

. Tegmina qiieu capilum rapt us tie subere cortex.X 

For helmets they their temples only bind 
With a light scull-cap made of cork-tree rind. 

Alexander, the most adventurous commander tliat 
ever was, very seldom wore armour : and such, 
among us, as slight it, fare never the worse for it. 

* Tit- biv, lib. X. cap. 28. 

f Though Livy says notliing of the pains which the Gauls took ttf 
carry the armour, yet this follows very naturally. Perhaps he ha» 
said it elsewhere expressly, and that here Montaigne has joined the 
two pa-ssages in one, as he very oltea does, 

I idiueid. lib. vu. ver. 742. 
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Where one man is killed for want of armour, The ar- 
another fails by the embarrassment and weight ofJI";"^‘^J]|^ 
it, or by being crushed to pieces by some violent camber- 
concussion, or rude encounter with another : for in ,'i* 
truth, to consider the weight and thickness of what be projicr 
we wear, it seems as if self-defence was our 
aim, and that it is father a load upon us than a pro- 
tection: w'e have enouglt to do to support the 
weight of it, being so fettered and manacled as if 
we had nothing to contend with but our armour, 
and as if wc had not the same obligation to defend 
that, as that has to shield us. Tacitus* gives a ludi- 
crous description of the soldiers among the ancient 
Gauls, who were thus amted for their own delence 
only, without the possibility of hurting or. being luirt, 
nor of rising again when they were once thrown dowm. 

Luculhis, perceiving certain soldiers of the Mcdc.s, Tim hracT 
that formed the front of '^I'igranes’ army, who \vcrc“','n.“|“rTir 
shut up in weighty armour, as if in cages of ii’on, ti‘« -ii' iJ.'-, 
imagined, from thence, that he should easily defeat 
them, and accordingly on them he began his attack. 

Now that our musketeers are come into credit, f 
limey something ivill be inxented to immure us, for 
our safety, from them, atid to draw us to the war 
shut up in little castles, like tlio.se which the ancients 
put upon tiie backs of' clcjihants.t Tliis humour 

* Tacit. Annal. lib. iii. 

■{■ Montaij^nc was wrong in Iiis conjecture, for now the soldiers 
Jipparcl tlieniselves for an attack, almost in the .same manner as it 
they were going to a ball. The hibhion, w'liich regulates every thing 
in Fraiice, has introduced this custom tlierc ; the fantasticalness of 
which did not escape tlie criticism of the judicious censor of tills age, 
the celebrated la Bruyere: “ Mow' came men,"’ says he, to think, 

“ heretofore, that the end of going to war w as cither to attack or 
“ defend ? And who advised tliem to the use of arms both odensive 
“ and defensive ? What is it obliges tliem now to lay these asidf, 
and, wdiilst they put on boots to go to a bail, to support, vv ithoor 
armour, and in *a doublet, the pioneers who are exposed to all the 
“ lire from a counterscarp? Were our fathers, who did not think 
“ such eoiiduct of service to the prince and the country, w ise or 
foolish? And what heroes do wc ourselves celebrate in our Lfo' 

“ tory ? A (jiuasclin, a Clisson, a Poix, a Ikucicuut, ivho/ull wore 
armour, and buckled on the cuirass^?’* 
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is far (liflfercnt from that of young Scipio,* vlio 
severely chid his soldiers for placing chevaux dc fl’ize 
tinder water, in that part of tlic diich where it was 
expected that the garrison of a town, wliich he had 
besieged, would sally out upon him, sa} ing, “ That 
“ tliey who besieged a town should think of atlack- 
“ ing it, rather than of securing themselves and 
he suspected, with just reason, that this stratagem 
would make his soldiers not so vigilant against a 
surprise. He also said to a young fellow, who 
show'cd him a target that he w^astery proud oii 
It is really a fine target, my boy, but a Koman 
“ soldier ought to trust more to his right hand than 
“ to his left:.” Now, it is only the not being used 
to w'car it, that makes us think the weight of our 
armour insupportable ; 

L'huster^o in dosso hiveamo: et t id mo in 
Due di (luelli gum in dii quali to innlo, 

(W mite I dii doppoth’ enhaio m queda 
Stanza, gl' havtano mat nnst da lanto, 

Che fmileafmtm tomi laveda. 

Era lor, pen ha in mo I’hanau tanto,\ 

Two of tho'fo heroes, t whom I sing, had on 
Each his bright helm, and stiuiig habergeon; 

And niglit nor day, nor one |MH)r minute’s space, 

Once b^tiiem by whilst they were in this place i 
So long accustomed this weight to bear, 

Their clothes to them not lighter did ajjpear. 

Tbf armour The emperor Caracalla used to march, on foot, 
of (he Ro-^hrough the country, at the head of Ills forces, and 
fentn. armed cap-a-pee. Ine Roman infantry not only 
carried the helmet, sword, and shield (for as to 
armour, says Cicero, they w'erc so accustomed to 
% have it on, that it was no more troublesome to them 
than their limbs, Anna aim, membra milhis eme 

* Valcr. Mux. lib. iii. in Romania, sect 3. If Montaigne took 
this from that author, he mistook him grossly: for this author does 

£ t My tlmt they put chevaux de irize under the w ater, &c. but only 
It tome advised Sriyio to do it 

f eont. xu. itanz. 30. f; Orlando and SacraponteC 
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dkunt),* but also a fortnight’s provision, and a cer- 
tain number of poles to make their ramparts, so tha,t 
each man carried sixty poiuids weight to his own 
sh:u'c. And Marius’s soldiers, loadeii in like 'man- 
ner, were forced to travel five leagues in five hours, 
and upon an urgent occasion six. llieir military 
discipline was much more severe tlian ours, and ac- 
cordingly produced quite ditiercut eflects. When 
young Scipio disbanded his soldiers in Spain, he 
ordered them to eat always standing, and nothing 
that was dressed.t The reproach that v^as given to 
a Lacedmmonian soldier, that, when he was on a 
military expedition, lie was seen under the roof of a 
house, is verj pertinent to the purpose ; for they 
were so inured to liardship, that it was a sliame for 
them to be seen under any roof but that of heaven, 
be the weather what it would. We woidd not be 
able to carry our men far upon these terras. 

Marcellinus,!- a man bred up in the Homan wars, TSf Pm. 
makes a curious remark on the manner of the Par- 
thians, and takes notice of it the rather for being sow«eaii 
different from that of the Uomaus. “ 'i'hcir armour,” J,7ih',ron. 
says he, “ was so artfully connected, that the plates 
“ of iron fell over one another like so man} small 
“ feathers, which did not at all retard the motion of 
“ their bodies, and } et they were so strong that our 
“ darts, after striking their ainiour, rebounded upon 
“ us. These were the coats, of mail which our an- 
“ ceslors used to wear.” And, in another place, 

“ They had strong hardy horses,” says he, “ covered 
“ with thick leather, and themselves were armed, 

“ cap-a-pce, with great scaly plates of iron, so arti- 
“ ficially ranged, that, at the joints of all the limbs, 

“ they yielded to their motion. One would have 

* Cic. Tufrc. Quicst. lib. ii. ca{». 16. 

"I I’luUrch m liis Notable Sayings of the ancient Kings, Princes, 
and Gcncials, in the article of Kcipio the Younger. 

if. Amiumnus Ma.'ccllinus, a Latin historian, though by birth a 
Greek, who bore arms under the emperors Constance, JtiliaQ, Ac. 
hb. XXIV. cap. 7. 
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said, that they were men of iron, having the ar- 
‘‘ mour so neatly fitted on the head, and so natu- 
rally representing the form and parts of the face, 
that there was no touching them but by little 
round holes made for their eyes to receive the 
light, and by chinks about their nostrils, through 
which, with great difficulty, they drew their 
“ breath:*’ 

Flexilis mhictis anmatur lamina membriSf 
Horribilis visuj credas simulacra moveri 
Ferrm^ cogmtocjue viros spirare metallo ; 

Tar vestitus equu^ ferrata frmite mmaniur^ 

Ferralosque movent sccuri vulneris armos*^ 

Stilf plates of steel, o'er all the body laid. 

By arm'rcrs' skill so flexible were made, 

That, dreadful to be seen, you would them guess 
Not to be men, but moving images ; 

The horse, like arn^d, spikes bore in fronts above, 

And fearless they their iron shoulders move. 

This description nearly answers to that of a French- 
man in armour, with all his horse-accoutrements. 
Plutarch says, that Demetrius caused two complete 
suits of armour to be made, for himself and for Al- 
cimus,t the chief officer about him, of* six score 

S ounds weight, whereas the common suits weighed 
ut half as much. 

* daudian in Ruff, lib. ii. ver. 358, &c. 

t In all Montaigne’s editions, and in Mr. Cotton’s translation it is 
spelled AlcinuB, . whereas the true reading is Alcimus, See Plu- 
larish’s Life of Demetrius, chap. 6. 
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